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STATUE OF THE STEWARD ROY 
In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


Plate 


STATUE OF THE STEWARD ROY SINGING 
THE PSALM TO RE‘ 


By H. E. WINLOCK. 


THERE is, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, a very attractive little lime- 
stone statue from Thebes, representing an Eighteenth Dynasty individual named Roy, who 
was a Clerk and Steward of the Queen (Plate I). Unless some other collection or some 
future excavation brings to light more information concerning him we may take it from the 
style of his statue that he lived in Thebes sometime between the reigns of Tuthinosis III 
and Akhenaton, with a strong probability that he was a contemporary of Aimenophis IT or 
Tuthmosis IV. Furthermore, there is every likelihood that the statue was made for his 
tomb and that there, or near there, the natives of Kurneh found it in sume clandestine 
digging of about ten years ago!. 

The statue is of a type frequently made for the tombs in the Eighteenth Dynasty’, but 
is uf a workmanship and preservation above the ordinary. The figure was painted with red 
for the flesh tones and the details of the white skirt and waistband; with the eye-balls 
white and pupils black ; and even the nails of the fingers and tues picked out in white. The 
stela in front had a white ground, a blue border and red lines in the inscription, and the 
incised signs were filled in with blue. 

On the stela are the words of a widely known hymn to the Sun-god, the title of which 
was the “ddoration of ReC ut his rising and until his setting in life” It was a hymn, not 
like ours of set phraseology, but one m which the Egyptian felt free to give his fancy rein 
in improvisation, and while copy after copy gives us the same underlying theme and even 
many recurring phrases, each scribe was at liberty to arrange it after his own taste. This 
is true even of the fuller versions which served as introductions to the Book of the Dead in 
the Empire’, where the space on the long papyrus roll presented no discouragement to com- 
pleteness, but it is especially true when it was inscribed on grave stelae and statues where 
lack of space forced brevity upon the scribe. The texts on these smaller monuments there- 
fore are mere abbreviations, and as their different redactors chose their phrases from the 
fuller versions at random, no two of them are literally identical. 

On the statue of Roy the psalm reads as follows: 

“Adoration of RE at his rising and until his setting in life. I have shown myself to 
the great bark, and have repelled the pussion of the serpent Grim-face, so that the sailing of 
the Mesektet-bark might tuke place in the course of each day. (Mude) by the Clerk and Steward 
of the (rreat Queen, Roy. He said: Huil to thee, Harakhte-A min, staff of the gods; mayest 
thou traverse the sky in peuce in the course of each day.” [Transl. Ep.] 

"It wax bought in Luxor in March 1909 by the late J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq., and was presented to 
the Museum as a part of his father’s collections by his son, J. P. Morgan, in 1917. 

* As exainples from the Theban Necropolis may be cited the statue of Mes found in the Dra’ Abu'l 
Naga (NORTHAMPTON, SPIEGELBERG AND NEWBERRY, Thebun Necropolis, p. 10, Pls. VII and XVII) and 


the statue of Nakht found in his tomb, where a niche was provided for it in the second chamber (Davies, 
Tomb of Nakht, p. 38, Pl. XXVIIL. 


* Bupue’s Edition, Tect 1910), Vol. 1. pp. 1 foll., Transliteration (1909 , Vol. 1, pp. 1 foll. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vi. 


2 H. E. WINLOCK 


Merely by way of illustration it may be of interest to cite another little statue, also in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, of about the same date and similar form, but of far cruder 
workmanship (Plate II, fig. 1). In this case the much abbreviated hymn is in praise of 
Amin, Harakhte and Osiris, the few short phrases reading : 

“Giving praise to Amin, smelling the earth to Harakhte and Osiris, Ruler of the Two 
Lands. May they give the pleasant breeze...... that is in them, until Ré€ arises over my 
breast.......... ” [Trans]. Ep.] 

There is a point in regard to this type of statue with a stela in front which is not 
without interest fur the interpretation of the motives of the Egyptian artist. They have 
been described frequently, and often, it would seem, with the explanation that they represent 
a votary presenting or erecting a stela'. This interpretation on its face would seem logical 
enough. We have numerous statues bearing shrines or vessels of offerings in their hands, 
and the statues with stelae before them would naturally appear to belong to the same 
category. 

But satisfactory as this explanation would seem at first glance, there are objections to 
it. Were it customary for countless people of all degrees to set up stelae with hymns to 
Ré¢ and the other gods of the pantheon, such stelae themselves, since presumably they 
would have been temple votives, should be more common on temple sites, or statues with 
the votive stelae should have been found in numbers in Karnak, for instance. As a matter 
of fact on the temple sites both stelae and statues with stelae are rare, the majority of the 
latter being purely mortuary and coming from the cemeteries. 

Furthermore there is an objection to be raised on the ground of the pose. The 
naophorous statue, the statue of a votive presenting a figure of a god or king in a temple, 
or the statue of the bearer of offerings bringing a vessel, always has the hands shown 
securely grasping the offered object on either side. This was the artist's convention to 
render the act of presentation and it is interesting to note that in one statue from Karnak 
the donor of a stela ig portrayed grasping it in just such a manner’. The statue depicts a 
certain Neferperet with a stela on which he is shown adoring Tuthmosis III and Hatshepsut, 
grasping it on either side as he raises it to a vertical position. But the mortuary statues of 
the class to which this one of Roy belongs, are portrayed with an entirely different action. 
They do not grasp the stelae as offerings are grasped but at the most merely touch the 
top with their fingers, as does this statue of Roy. Completely divorced from the action of 
offering is the statue of Amenemhab from the Osiris Chapel in Karnak, where both hands 
pass in front of the stela and are shown upraised with palms to the front beyond it?, or the 
statue of another Amenemhab who is shown holding both hands, with palms to the front, - 
above the stela and thus before his face. 

If the explanation that these statues represent votaries offering stelae is not wholly 
satisfactory, there is an alternative that is. 

Egyptian monuments yield a multitude of representations uf celebrants in the different 
ritualistic attitudes of the religious ceremonials. The priest is seen with outstretched right 
hand reciting the offering formula, for instance. The rubrics leave no doubt as to his words 


1 At least one exception which must be noted is Legrain’s description of the statue 42,120 in Statues 
et Stutuvettes, Vol. 1, p. 68, where the author gives the interpretation arrived at here. 

2 LEGRAIN, op. c?t., no. 42,121, Pl. LAX. 3 Op. eit., no. 42,120, Pl. LXX. 

Bepak, Mews Collection. PL XV. Two statues in the British Museum (Nos, 480 and 544) show this 
same pose with the hands above the stela and before the face. 


Plate II 
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ANTIQUITIES IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 


Statue of a person whose name is lost. 


Fig. 
Fig. 2. Fragmentary Stela of Pai, Superintendent of the Royal Harim. 
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or his act. Countless other monuments show a celebrant, standing or kneeling, singing 
a hymn of praise. One chosen at random, merely because it is unpublished and is of 
a date but little later than the statue of Roy, is a fragment of a stela in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (Plate IT, fig. 2). Here the rubric informs us that the action represented is 
“The making of praises to Re, on his Horizon, by the Superintendent of the Harim of the 
King, Pai justified” and we see Pai himself standing in the ritualistic position with hands 
upraised before his face in front of “Harakhte, the Great God.” This is invariably the 
position of one who sings a hymn. Possibly it denotes the act of shielding the eyes from 
the brilliancy of the divinity, for in many scenes of battle where the king charges the defeated 
enemy, or in scenes of triumph where the barbarian legates come into the royal presence, 
the awestruck foreigners are shown with hands upraised as though to protect themselves 
from the light of the divine countenance, while they break into songs of praise or suppli- 
cations for mercy. 

Whatever the intention, the pose with upraised hands before the face was the proper 
attitude while singing a psalm of praise, and that is just the attitude of these stela-statues 
if the stela be omitted. May not this, then, have been the intention of their makers ? 
Roy, for example, is represented praising the Sun-god. Had a stela been ordered by him 
rather than a statue, the artist would have shown him with the words of the hymn written 
in columns before his portrait. But as he desired a statue, a ground had to be provided 
for the hymn. The artisan who made the statue of a certain Scribe and Treasurer Seti in 
the Abbott Collection of the New York Historical Society, showed his patron with upraised 
hands and found room enough for his extracts from the “ Praise of RéC” on the skirt of the 
statue. Other artists made a stela-like slab part of the statue merely to bear the words, 
showing the deceased kneeling behind it with upraised hands stretched in front of it, or 
above it, or merely touching the top of it, as in Roy’s case. In any event the makers of 
these statues have only introduced the stelae to give them the ground for their inscriptions, 
and their makeshift in a way reminds one of those caricatures of a few years ago with 
balloon-like affairs Hoating from the mouths of the figures with their words written within. 

This being the conception of the statue, it should be termed the statue of one singing 
a psalm of the Sun-god rather than of a votary offering stela. 


1 An example of such a stela chosen at random from among many is in NORTHAMPTON, etc., Theban 
wWecropolis, Pl. TV. 

2 From Thebes. It is No. 93 in the old Catalogue, which is to be replaced by a thoroughly scientific 
work by Mrs Grant Williams ‘Caroline L. Ranson). 


THE SUMERIAN TREASURE OF ASTRABAD' 


By Proressor M. ROSTOVTZEFF 


In the spring of 1841 the Beglerbeg of Astrabad, one of the large cities of Persia, 
situated a few miles from the south-eastern angle of the Caspian Sea, sent to the Shah of 
Persia a number of objects discovered in Astrabad. These objects were examined in 
Teheran by C. A. de Bode? who made some sketches of them, and became so deeply 
interested in them, that in the summer of the same year he visited Astrabad to collect 
information concerning their discovery. Once on the site, he ascertained that the treasure 
was found in a so-called “ tell,” a big bank of earth or enormous tumulus of the same type, 
evidently, as the tumuli which were excavated by Pumpelly at Anau, near Askhabad. 
Without doubt these tumuli, known in Syria and Mesopotamia under the name of “ tell,” 
are not of funerary origin, but are simply the remnants of ancient cities that in former 
times stood on these sites. In the case of the Astrabad tumulus there can be no doubt 
whatever, for the simple reason that its dimensions are so great, that the summer residence 
of the governor of Astrabad was built upon it. 

The tumulus is situated some twelve miles to the north-east of Astrabad, and is 
known among the local population by the name of Tureng-tepe meaning “the mountain 
of pheasants.” The information gathered by Bode concerning the circumstances of the 
discovery is mainly, as is usual in the Orient, of a half legendary character. It seems that 
the place where the treasure was found was pointed out to Bode in the lower part of the 
northern slope of the hill, where a chamber had been discovered. He was told that in this 
chamber, near to the walls and chained to them, several bronze vases were found standing. 
The bronze vases may possibly have been there, but the chains, of course, are imaginary. 
Imagination seems to have played a great part also in the story about the fate of the 
treasure discovered, of which a part only was supposed to have been sent to the Shah. 
The remainder, including coins, was said to have been kept by the Beglerbeg, who dealt 
summarily with the discoverers, cutting out the tongue of one, and murdering the other. 
The important point is that Bode did not meet the discoverers and did not speak with 
them, but obtained his intormation at second hand. The information, therefore, must be 
treated very cautiously. In no case could any coins have formed part of the treasure. 


! The article by the distinguished Russian archaeologist and historian here published has as its main 
theme some antiquities from a region very remote from Egypt. The remarkable comparisons made with 
Egyptian objects, however, ainply justify the inclusion of the article in a journal devoted to Egyptology, 
and the conclusions drawn will be found to be of the deepest importance.—Eb. 

* Clement de Bode, son of Charles de Bode, an emigrant from Alsace, who settled down in Russia 
after the French Revolution, was a Russian subject and lived in Moscow. In what capacity Clement de 
Bode came to Persia Ido not know and cannet ascertain, having uo Russian buoks of reference to consult. 
T suppose, however, that he went there as a diplomat. In England, as I have been told by Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff, he was concerned in a big lawsuit rersus the Crown, which started in the forties (De Bode’s 
Case, 1845, 8 Q.B, 208). On account of this affair Bode had often to come to London, where he stayed tor 
long periods of time. 
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It may be supposed that, as in the case of inany finds made in Mesopotamia and Elam 
during the excavations conducted by de Morgan and de Sarzec, this particular treasure 
was hidden by its owners at the time of one of the frequent military catastrophes suffered 
by the city on the site of which a tumulus has gradually grown. The fact that the treasure 
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Fig. 1. Map to show the position of Astrabad, 


was discovered in the lower part of the hill proves that the objects found belong to the 
most ancient layers. Unfortunately this hill was not explored afterwards, and we have no 
data to indicate its composition and the character of its cultural layers. An idea of the 
objects may be obtained from the sketches made by Bode and his very summary description 
of them. Both the sketches and the description were handed over by Bode to Roach Smith 
who published them in 1844 in Archaeologia. It is untortunate that the sketches are 
superticial and seem to have been made rather hurriedly; they give the barest outline 
only of the ornaments, and make it impossible to judge of the style and technique. But 
generally speaking they seem tu be exact, as can be proved by comparing them with 
analogous and contemporary objects. It is much to be regretted that while Bode indicates 


1 Baron CLEMENT AUGUSTUs DE BopE, Ox « recently opened tumulus in the neighbourhood of Asterabud, 


Jorming purt of aneient Hyreania, and the covatry of the Parthians, Communicated by CHarLes RoacH 
SaitH. Esq.. PSA. Areheologin, vol. XxX 1844), pp. 248—255, with Pl XVI 
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the weight of the golden objects he does not give their dimensions, and that he contents 
himself with naming only the general features of the technique of the ornaments. All this 
makes it very difficult to analyse this particular treasure and tu indicate the epoch and 
cultural region to which it belongs. However, as will be seen below, it is possible to 
discover both the former and the latter, and their discovery leads to results, the importance 
of which will no doubt be estimated by specialists at their proper value. 

The Astrabad treasure (Pl. III) consists of a number of golden objects, some worked 
stones and several weapons made of copper (not bronze). 

Highly characteristic are two golden vessels :— 

1. One of them is made of thin gold in the form of a goblet, the sides being very 
much bent. Around the upper part runs a band ornamented with a zigzag line, probably 
cut into the metal. The whole body of the vessel is ornamented with figures in relief. 
Two human figures are well preserved and will be described in detail further on. Between 
them we find four-leaved rosettes, which Bode supposes to represent bees. Apart from 
these, Bode found some fragmentary representations of lions and cypresses on the lower 
part of the vessel between the human figures, although, as he shows by his sketches and 
states in his description, these representations are very much damaged. The dimensions 
of the goblet are not indicated, but the weight is given as 36 02 ounces. 

2. The other vessel, weighing 70 ounces, seems to have been found in a better state 
of preservation. It has the form of an aryballos with a long spout. The body of the vessel 
is ornamented with figures of vultures or eagles represented in profile. Under the spout 
is found the head of an ibex, probably a remnant of the whole figure, which is not preserved. 
On the upper part of the vessel, between the figures of animals are found six-leafed rosettes 
with line-ornamentations; of these we will speak in detail further on. It is not clear 
whether this vessel had a cover, but, according to the drawing, that seems probable. In 
any case the cover or top of the vessel had its own distinct ornaments, viz. a central circle 
filled up with ornamental lines and encircled by a band with schematic representations of 
leaves disposed in pairs at obtuse angles to one another. It is to be regretted that in the 
case of this vessel also Bode did not show whether the ornaments are of repoussé work or 
engraved ; possibly both methods may have been combined. 

3. It is especially regrettable that there are no indications whatever concerning the 
third golden object, weighing 114 ounces (here also the dimensions are not given). Bode 
calls this object a “round vessel.” I suspect that the round opening at the top and the 
rim at the bottom indicate that the object is not a vessel at all, but the head of a mace or, 
more correctly, the golden cover of a mace-head. The light weight of the object speaks in 
favour of this supposition. The whole body of the object, which has the shape of a ball, is 
ornamented with a double row of circles, the rims of which consist of short strokes; inside 
each circle a rhombus is drawn, the outer sides uf the rhombus being concave, and the 
bands forming the rhombus being likewise filled up with short strokes or lines. The upper 
opening has a rim in the form of a band running round it ornamented with crossed lines. 
Roach Smith defines the ornamental work of the mace as “carved ornaments”; by this he 
probably means to imply that the ornaments are engraved. 

4. The description of two golden objects which together weigh 5} ounces is extremely 
sketchy. Bode calls them musical instruaments—trumpets; J hardly can believe this to be 
exact. Unfortunately in the absence of any indication of the dimensions of these objects 
no conjecture can be drawn as to their purpose. 
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THE TREASURE OF ASTRABAD 


as shown in Archacologia, Vol. XXX (1844), Pl XVI 





Plate HI 
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The objects made of stone form a special series :— 

5 and 6. The most interesting are the two female torsos, both headless, legless and 
armless. Both torsos seem to be cut out of plates. The first figure has a rounded form, 
whereas the form of the second isangular. The first figure has the stump of a neck, and it 
may be supposed that the head has been broken off. As to the second figure it may be 
conjectured that the neck and head were separate parts, which have fallen off and been 
lost. The sex is indicated by the breasts, which are rounded in the first figure and narrow 
and oblong in the second, in the shape of a lentil. The centres in both cases are indicated 
by points. The sexual organs are not indicated. The first figure is made of a reddish 
stone, the second of yellow-tinted white stone resembling maragui marble from the province 
of Azerbeidjan. 

7 and 8. Two vessels are made of the same yellow-tinted white stone. One is shaped 
like a goblet on a long stem, the lower part of which is broken off. The second has a very 
elegant shape, the top part forming a rosette with many leaves. 

The copper objects are weapons of warfare with interesting and original shapes :— 

9. A very original mace-head is ornamented with three rows of projections, four in 
each row. 

10. Three spearheads, leat-shaped, with ends to be set in the shafts. 

11. Six prongs or forks also with ends to be set in the shafts. 

12. A leaf-shaped dagger with a handle pierced with two hvles fur the purpose of 
attaching it to a wooden shaft in which the handle was set. 

13. Two double-edged battleaxes, one of the edges horizontal and the other vertical, 
with a central hole for the handle. 

14. A combination of two curved knives and a spear with an end for hafting. 

Despite the great interest attaching to the treasure here described, it remains still 
unclassified and has never been properly understood. Bode himself and Roach Smith after 
him believed the ubjects to belong to the Scythian period, and supposed them to have been 
discovered in a funerary tumulus of the type described by Herodotus, This, of course, is 
quite impossible because the Scythian culture, which is well known to us from the South 
Russian discoveries, belongs to a much later stage when weapons of iron had completely 
supplanted weapons of bronze. In this case we have to deal only with weapons made of 
copper and very primitively shaped; there is no bronze and, of course, no iron. We are, 
therefore, in this case concerned with a cultural period belonging to the Copper-age, not 
to the Bronze-age. 

Since the description of the treasure was published, the only scholars, so far as I know, 
who have paid attention to it are the students of prehistoric times and S. Reinach. The 
interest of the first was excited simply and solely by the copper weapons ; they paid no 
attention whatever to the uther objects, and went no further than to make a superficial 
comparison with other treasures of Western Europe. S. Reinach paid more attention to 
our treasure*, He was the first to emphasize the great antiquity of the objects discovered, 
as indicated by the absence of iron and even bronze, but his comparison of the figures on 
the golden goblet with the Mycenaean or Aegean figures lacks foundation. The Mycenaean 


1 See Monterius, Archie pir Auvthropologiv, vol. xxt, p. 14; Ib, Die Chronologie der Bronzezett 
p- 138 ; cf. S. Rervacw, A uthropologie, 1802, p. 454, : 

* See S. Retyaca, Lo representation du qalop,in Rerue Archéolugique, vol. XXXVI (1900), p. 252, with 
figs. 72—82. ; 
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and Aegean figures have absolutely no resemblance to our figures; the type of the features, 
the costume and the ornaments differ markedly from those of the Aegean and Mycenaean 
areas and lead us to other regions and other times. After S. Reinach our treasure was 
almost entirely forgotten again. In the latest literature I have found references to it only 
in the last book by W. Leonhardt entitled Paphlagonia (Berlin, 1915, p. 322), with a 
reference to S. Reinach. 

It was in the course of my researches upon the most ancient cultural development of 
Southern Russia, and especially in studying the antiquities discovered in the Kuban pro- 
vince, which are clearly related, as Pharmakovsky has recently shown', to prehistoric Egypt, 
and even more closely related to the most ancient civilisation of Sumer and Elam, that 
T became acquainted with the treasure of Astrabad; its relation to the same period was at 
once obvious to me, as well as its close connection with the Sumerian antiquities, as we 
now know them after the discoveries of de Sarzec and Cros and the masterly classifications 
due to Heuzey. 

One has merely to glance at our treasure, after having attentively gone through the 
tables of the splendid French publication entitled Découvertes en Chaldée, to become con- 
vinced of the fact that the only true parallels for it are to be found in the objects belonging 
to the time of Ur-Nina, one of the most ancient kings of Lagash, in the contemporary 
antiquities discovered by de Morgan in Susa, in the asphalt vessels, covered with drawings, 
contemporary with the second period of the painted pottery of Elam, and in the most 
ancient Elamitic seals. 

Let us now study more closely the objects contained in our treasure. A golden 
tumbler or goblet held by gods or kings appears frequently on the Sumerian monuments. 
In the first place, by way of corroboration, I must mention the tablets or pedestals from 
Nippur and Tello, destined most probably for sacred maces. Everywhere upon these, gods 
and kings are seen holding goblets while their servants stand near with vessels for libations, 
tall jugs without handles, but with spouts, through which the liquid contained in the vessel 
was poured out®. The first discovery of a number of such goblets, with ornaments in relief 
and engraving, some of them made of shells of mother-of-pearl, was made in Tello; the 
second discovery of the kind, consisting of asphalt supports in the form of goblets, was made 
in Elam*. But of course the shape alone dves not give any definite indication, because vessels 
of the goblet type were in rather common use in the ancient world+, A definite indication 

1 B. Poarmakovsky, The Archaic Pertod in Russia in Materials for Arehueology of Russiu, vol. XXXIV, 
pp. 50 foll. 

* See Hirrrecut, Evrplorativas in Bible Lands, p, 417, with illustrations ; Babylonian Evrplorations, 
Old Babylonian Inser, vol. 1, p. 2, with Pl NVI; E. Meyer, Suimerier und Semiten ; Kine. History of 
Sumer and Akkad, p. 49, figs. 14,15; DE Sarzec and HEvzey, Découvertes en Chuldée, Pl. I bis ; ef. PL I, 
and Heuzey, Catal. des Antig. Chald. du Lourre, wo. 11, 

3 See Dee., Pl. XLVI, fig. 3 ‘see in the present article Pl. V, tg. 2); Cutul., p. 189; Dee, ibid. 
figs. 4,.5,85; Catul., no. 232 foll.; Kina, History of Sumer and Akkad, pp. 79 foll., figs 30foll. The best 
preserved is the goblet of Gudea with the figure of a caduceus formed by two serpents and two winged 
serpent-shaped demons ; see Déc., Pl. XLIV, tig. 2, A. B. C., p. 2345 and of Pl. XLIV bis, fig. 4, p. 3815 


terve Assyriologique, vol. V, pp. 129 foll. ; vol. v1, pp. 95 foll. The asphalt supports uf Elam will he deseribed 
later on. 

+ ] may mention, however, that in none of the series of pottery knowu tu me have I found such a 
preponderance of the goblet type as in the ceramics of Elam of the first period, with its characteristic 
paintings ; one has only to go through the plates published by Pottier to be convinced of this. See 
DE Moreay, Delegation en Perse, Mémoires xitt. The only other shape competing to a certain extent with 
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can be given only by the character and style. Setting aside for the moment the other 
representations, which are in a bad state of preservation, let us concentrate our attention 
on the two principal figures. 

One of them (PI. III, no. 1, right) represents a human being with the head and feet 
turned to the right while the body is standing straight, facing one. The underlined tips 
of the breasts alone are evidently nut sufficient to serve as a criterion of sex. The head 
and the face of the figure are clean-shaven. The peculiar characteristic features of this 
human figure are its unusually long hooked nose and its large ears. The eye is large and 
has a characteristic shape, which is repeated in the second figure. The clothing also is 
very typical: the upper part of the body and the feet are bare; from the waist down to the 
feet the figure is clad in a wide petticoat belted at the waist. The arms and hands are 
represented en face; the arms are bent at the elbow and stretched out—one to the right, 
the other to the left; if the drawing and the description by Bode are to be trusted, the 
figure is represented with bracelets on the arms and ankles. The nature of the material 
of which the petticoat is made is very typically represented by three or four rows of streaked 
triangles. 

The second figure (Pl. III, no. 1, left) has the samme characteristic features. Here 
also the head and feet are turned to the right, while the body and arms are drawn en fuce. 
The face is of the same type, with a large hooked nose and a fleshy ear; the head and face 
are also clean-shaven. The costume differs slightly, consisting of a short petticoat instead 
of a long one, which covers the lower part of the body only and stops short at the knees ; 
the garment looks more like a wide belt than a petticoat and is held at the waist 
by another wide belt, possibly of metal, ornamented with two bands of triangles. 
The artist has attempted to represent the material of the petticoat by means of four 
streaked bands. The arms are represented in the same way as in the first figure, but 
the left arm is bent at the clbow with the hand poised on the hip; the right arm is also 
bent at the elbow, but the hand holds a sort of instrument or a part of some weapon which 
Bode has reproduced in his sketch as resembling an oar with a hole in the blade, though 
in his description he compares it with one of the curved knives used by the natives to 
clear a path through the wouds. (See the drawing on page 249). A parallel to both these 
figures can be found only on Sumerian monuments. Firstly the technique and the style 
of the figures, and then the long hooked noses, the fleshy ears, the clean-shaven heads and 
faces—such precisely are the features that characterize the ancient kings and other in- 
habitants of Lagash, the typical features of the Sumerian type, reproduced by the Sumerian 
artists with a rude, primitive realism. One glance at such ancient monuments as the above- 
mentioned pedestals of sacred maces of the king Ur-Nina (see Pl. V, fig. 4) or of the 
sovereigns of Nippur, or at the famous round pedestal from Tello (see Pl. V, fig. 1), or at 
the famous Vulture stela, will suffice to remove every doubt in this matter. No less 
typical and characteristically Sumerian are the postures and costumes of the figures’. 

The figure with the arms outstretched is clad in the typical Sumerian petticoat, 
found on nearly all the figures representing ancient Sumerians. These petticoats, as 


the goblet is the half-spherical cup. This is not accidental, of course, expecially as such a predominance 
is noticeable ouly in the first period. Other shapes predominate in the second period, when the goblet 
appears ouly sporadically. 

1 The latest comparative study of Sumerian types was published by Ta. J. Piscues, The Sumerian 
of Lagas in Proceedinys of the Soriety of Biblical Archaeology, vol. XXxv (1913), pp. 17 foll. with PL I, 
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Heuzey supposes (Les origines orientales del’ Art, pp. 120 foll.), were made of shaggy woollen 
stuff, in texture resembling fur, or else of palm-leaves stitched together. To cite examples 
would be superfluous. The clothing of the second figure, the belt and apron covering the 
loins, is not so typical. But still it is found rather often in Sumerian statuary. For 
instance the figure of Ningirsu, supreme god of Lagash’, as represented on the Vulture 
stela, is clad in precisely such an apron, covering the loins. A similar costume characterizes 
the two figures (the god and the worshipper) on the tablet from Nippur (HILPRECHT, 
Explorations in Bible Lands, p. 417; Bab. Exp., Cun. tects, vol. 1, Pt. 2, Pl. XVI, figs. 37 
and 38); the demon on the tablet of the Berlin Museum, published by E. Meyer (Sumerier 
und Semiten, p. 102); the part of the carved figure, published by Heuzey (Deéc., Pl. XLVI, 
fig. 1). Heuzey? is undecided whether it was the fur of an animal or some kind of woollen 
material that the artist wished to represent. 

We get a further development of this primitive costume, changing gradually into a 
Babylonian plaid, on a later monument (about two centuries after Naramsin), the relief of 
Anubanini, king of the Lulubeians (see DE MorGan, Mission Scientifique en Perse, vol. 1v 
(1896), pp. 161 foll.; E. Meyer, Sum. u. Sem., p. 25). The king is figured here in the act 
of conquering his foes, with a “ boomerang” (to be mentioned further on) in his right hand | 
just as in the figure on the Astrabad goblet. He is clad in a sort of waistcoat covering 
the upper part of the body, and in a plaid covering the loins and fastened by a wide 
metallic belt around the waist. It is characteristic that bracelets are represented on the 
arms of this figure, just as on the arms of the first figure on the Astrabad goblet. It is 
very probable that the typical clothing of the Hittites with their wide metallic waistbelt 
is connected with this costume. Possibly in this case the waistcoat covering the upper 
part of the body and the apron have been united to form one coat’. 

The object that the figure on the goblet is holding in the right hand is very typical. 
Ihave stated already that Bode’s drawing and description do not coincide. The description, 
of course, is the more trustworthy, the drawing serving only as an illustration, and it shows 
that the instrument or weapon concerned may be identified with the so-called Sumerian 
“ boomerang,’ a stick or bundle of twigs with a curve or bend at the upper end, wherein 
was fixed a blade made of stone or metal. Later the whole apparatus, the blade included, 
was made of copper. These weapons played an important part in the ancient days of 
Lagash. Eannatun on the Vulture stela, one of the chiefs on the round monument, and 
many other figures that could be cited are all armed with “boomerangs.” Most probably 
the shape of the curved shafts of the sceptres held by the gods of Sumer and Babylon may 
be traced back to this most ancient Sumerian weapon‘. 


1 See Hevzey, Découvertes ea Chaldév, Pl. XLVIIL; E. Meyer, Sumerier und Semiten, p. 95. 

2 Restitution matérielle de la stele des Vautours (1909), p. 29 ; a general characterization is given here 
of the ethnographic type of the Sumerians and of their clothing; very justifiable doubts are expressed 
concerning the accuracy of the deductions of E. Meyer, who builds his theory of the relationship between 
Sumerians and Semites in ancient Mesopotamia on the basis of the type of features and costume. 

°> See PHarmMakovsky, The Archaic Period in Russia in Materiuls for the Archaeology of Russia, 
vol. xxxrv, Pls. XV, XVI. 

4 See Heczey, Deéc., Pl. I ter, fig. la, «7 Pl. NLVU, fig. 1 (see in the present article Pl. V, fig. 1) 
and PL ITT bis, of Pl. XLVI dis. See also the cylinder with the figure of Ningirsu, Déc., p. 301, fig. 1, ef. 
(bid, Pl. XXII, fig. 5 fp. 271); PL XXX bis, fig. 19. For the “boomerang” see Hevzey, Vouvelles fouilles 
de Tellu, p. 129, tig. 4 and Pl. VILL, fig. 5: ef chéd., p. 137 and note 1. For a very detailed analysis of 
the © boomerang ” and for suggestions about the origin of this type of weapon see Heuzry, Rest. mat. de 
lee stele des Virutours, pp. 14 foll + Orig. orient. del Art, pp. 164 fell. Most probably it is the original of the 
later curved swords of the Hittites and of Asia Minor, the so-called xomides. 
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If the figure on the goblet really holds a “boomerang” in its hand, this is an indication 
that finally settles the question of the truly Sumerian character of the figures represented. 

The general composition of the scene depicted on the goblet is not really clear. Bode 
mentions lions and cypresses, but the reproduction of trees in such a connection is hardly 
probable. The introduction of elements of landscape on Sumerian reliefs belongs to a later 
time, not earlier than the period of Sargon and Naramsin, when the type of costumes and 
features had changed io a great extent and there was very little left in common with the 
type of clothing and features of Lagash in the period of Ur-Nina and Eannatun. 

Tt is permissible, therefore, to doubt the accuracy of Bode’s description, and to con- 
jecture that he could not decipher the bent and defaced designs between the figures and 
was unable to understand their meaning. It is possible that our goblet, in the general 
composition of its scenes, closely resembled one of the asphalt supports of Elam discovered 
by de Morgan. In any case the position of the human figure on this support fully coincides 
with the posture of the first figure of the Astrabad goblet. I am alluding to the two 
fragments of a support reproduced in Dél. en Perse, Mém. xu, Pl. XXXYV, figs. 2 and 5, 
where their editor has not mentioned the fact that they are parts of one and the same 
support? (see Pl. IV, fig. 2). The figure on the fragments is shown standing straight with 
head and feet turned leftwards. The right hand of the figure is represented in the act of 
grasping the wing of the ordinary Sumerian heraldic eagle, the lett poised on a lion. 
The human figure is typically Sumerian; there is the same technique in the reproduction 
of the body, the same characteristic petticoat (cf PoTtrer, ibid., Pl, XX XIIT, fig. 5; PLAXXY, 
fig. 4). The same typical Sumerians are represented on a number of other monuments, for 
instance on the highly interesting relief (see Pl. IV, fig. 1) where two Sumerians are seen 
standing facing each other, one lifting and stretching out the right arm, and the other the 
left arm; between them two heraldic serpents are interlaced, reminding one of the serpent 
caduceus of Gudea and of the same serpents on the handle shields of knives and daggers 
of predynastic Egypt? (see fig. 3 on p. 15). 

Is not the composition of the scene on the Astrabad goblet also typically Sumerian ? 
It is repeated with certain omissions also on the Elam support just alluded to: the two 
figures, and between them the heraldic eagles holding in their claws two heraldic lions. We 
must remember that the eagle of Lagash, holding two animals in its claws, was a favourite 
theme with the artists of that city and of the city of Elam (eg. Pl. IV, fig. 3), only shghtly 
altered in the latter case. We find it on the famous vase of Entemena (see fig. 2), on 
the standard carried by Ningirsu, on the Vulture stela, and on a series of ancient reliefs 
from Lagash *. 


1 See Porrrer, Joc. cit, p. 68. Pottier had correctly indicated the close connection and contemporary 
character of the sculptured pottery of Elam of the seeond perivd of painted ceramics with the monuments 
of the most ancient period of Lagash. 

? For this Elamitic relief see De7. en Perse, Mém. xu, Pl XXXVI (black asphalt). Of the same 
type and style are the pedestals for sacred maces from Elam, ‘bid, Pl. XL, figs. 3 and 9. The goblet of 
Gudea is reproduced in all the publications concerning the history of Sumer. See Heuzey, Dée., Pl. XLIV 
fig. 2, A. B.C., and p. 234. For Egyptian knives see pe Morcan, Recherches, vol. 1, pp. 112 foll., fig. 136: 
vol. u, PL V; Caparz, Primitice Art in Eyypt, p. 71, fig. 36, p. 72, fig. 37, p. 73, fig. 38 See furthest 
HEvzey, Origiaes orcentales de Art, p. 345, with Pl XNVIL 

3 For the vase of Entemena see Mov. et Mém. Piot, vol. 1 (Hevzey), pp. 5 foll. with PI, L; Deée. 
Pls. XLII and XLII bis, and pp. 261 foll, The Vulture stela see Dev, Pl. IV bis; reliefs, see zbid., Pl. 1, 
fig. 2, and pp. 87 foll., Pl. V dis, fig. 2, and p. 205; PL XXNI bis, fig. 1. Usually, however, the auie has : 
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If my supposition prove exact, the Astrabad goblet, together with some monuments 
from Susa and Tello, may be considered as one of the most ancient specimens of a con- 
tinuous composition, symmetrically or heraldically uniting human beings and animals in 
one concise picture encircling the ornamented object. A similar group of lion-eagles 
and animals intermixed is found on the Entemena vase, a group of animals alone on the 
mace-head (see PI. V, fig. 5), where lions are reproduced in one continuous band devouring 
other lions (Déc., Pl. I ter, fig. 2, with pp. 223 foll.)!, and lastly, the tendency to bind 
together in the same network figures representing vultures and parts of human bodies is 
clearly indicated in the upper part of the Vulture stela. 
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Fig. 2, Design from the vase of Entemena. 


We should also note the four-leaved rosette on the Astrabad goblet, filling up the parts 
of the goblet unoccupied by other figures. The same method of filling up empty spaces is 
typical of the goblets of Tello covered by engravings of shells (PI. V, fig. 2)? and of the 
engraved stones of ancient Elam*. The primitive character of the ornamental band on the 
upper rim of the goblet also deserves attention. 

The Sumerian character seems at first sight less pronounced in the large vessel with 
a spout. It may be explained by the evident tendency of Bode’s drawings to modernize 
somewhat the figures of eagles ornamenting the vessel. But a closer examination shows the 


lion’s head, which is typical for Lagash, but is not repeated in Elam. Bode may have mistaken for 
cypresses the ends of the eagle’s wings; there is no reason to question the presence of lions on the lower 
part. The composition on the monument in Vourelles fouilles de Tello, Pl. VIII, fig. 3 is particularly vivid. 

1 The mace-head was cunsecrated to the god Ningirsu by Messilim, king of Kish. Over a continuous 
series of lious is reproduced the flying eagle of Shirpurla-Lagash. The same composition is found in 
Egypt, also on a miniature mace-head. This mace-head was discovered at Hierakonpolis and is kept at 
the present time in the Ashmolean Museum of Oxford (QUIBELL and GREEN, Hierakonpolis, vol. 1, 
Pl. XXIII; vol. 1, Pl. NIX, 6 and vol. u, Pl. LXVI). Comp. L. Curtivs, Studien zur Geschichte der ultorien- 
talischen Kunst in Sitz. der Bayr. Akad. (1912), 7, pp. 21 foll. 

? See the goblet with the reproduction of a lion devouring a bull (Dée., Pl. XLVI, 3; Cut., p. 189); 
here a seven-leaved rosette is reproduced between the lion and the bull. 

3 See JEQuieR, Del. en Perse, Méim, vit, figs. 13, 17, 20, 22, 31, 32, 40, 42, 44, 47, 51, 52, 53. 
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vessel to be typically Sumerian and as primitive as the gublet. First of all attention must 
be drawn to the combination in the Astrabad treasure of the goblet or tumbler with the 
vessel with a spout. This combination is characteristic of Sumerian reliets. The same 
combination is found on several monuments of predynastic and protodynastic Egypt, but 
the shape of the vessel used for libations is somewhat different in Babylon, Elain and 
Egypt. Evidently the vessel with the spout and the goblet belonged to the customary set 
of sacramental plate used in the temples. To both of these must be added a bomb-shaped 
round vessel with a short neck, appearing there where life-giving water is figured, running 
out of this vessel in two streams. This vessel remains typically sacramental in Southern 
Russia from the most ancient times up to the period of the decline of the great Scythian 
Empire’, It is true that the vessel with a spout from Astrabad is shaped differently from 
the vessels with spouts from Mesopotainia and Egypt. But I attach no great importance 
to this, because vessels with spouts are very common in the primitive ceramics of the whole 
Orient and the Aegean Islands, and take the most varied shapes, sometimes approaching 
very nearly to the shape of the Astrabad vessel. We find these vessels in Elam, beginning 
with the Neolithic Period, the first period of the cultural development of Elam which is 
characterized by painted pottery®; and a great many vessels of this type are found in 
predynastic and protodynastic Egypt. We get them also in the tells of Turkestan, in Anan, 
although, it is true, in later layers*. 

In later times vessels with spouts are typical for the whole of Asia Minor; we find 
them in the earlier Hittite necropoleis’, in the more ancient necropoleis of Phrygia’, and in 
Trans-Caucasia’. They are quite common also in the region influenced by the Aegean 


1 The vessel used for libations on the palette of Narmer (Pl. VI, fig. 2) has the shape of a sinall 
kettle which the servant holds by a handle riveted to the upper part. This shape is very similar to that 
of the Astrabad vessel. I may say here that many of the Egyptian earthenware vessels with spouts 
approximate very closely in shape to the Astrabad vessel. See Hab, in this Jovrau/, vol. 1 (1914), 
pp. ll4foll., with Pl. XVIT. 

* See PHarmMakovsky, The Archaic Pertod in Russiv, in Materials for the Archaeology of Russia, 
vol, xxxtv, pp. 50 foll.; Rostovrzerr, ¢bid., pp. 79 foll. ; of Heuzey, Orig. orient. de U Art, pp. 149 foll., 
with Pl. V. 

3 Portier, Del. ev Perse, Mém. xu, Pl. XXII, fig. 6, Pl AXY, fig. 7, Pl. XNXIX, fig. 2. 1 indicate 
those vessels only that inore or less approximate in shape to the Astrabad vessel. 

+ Very many examples could be quoted, but I will limit myself to a few references only ; PETRIE, 
WVaquda und Ballas, Pl. XXVI, tigs. 58a—d, Pl ANXAVI, tig. 85; Merukonpolis, Pl. Vir 131, Pl. XIV, 
figs. 58a, 58e, 58m ; Arch. Survey of Nubia, vol. 1, Pl. LX, figs. B12, B13, C9, C10; Reisner, The Early 
Dyn. Cem, of Nogu ed- Der, vol. 1, p, 47, tig. 109, and ef. Pl. NLVIa (5175). Apart from this, Reisner 
indicates a number of bronze versels of the same type from GaRstanG, Mahan, PL XX 5 Ip., Reqagaah, 
Pl. VI; Quipert, £7 Avd, Pl UT. TL repeat that Tam imdicating only those types that more or less ap- 
proximate to the Astrabad vessel. For Turkestan, see PuMPELLY, Explorutcons in Turkestan, Expedition 
of 1904, vol. 1, PI. IX, fig. 1 and Pl. XII, fig. 1. 

° See LEosarp Woortey, Hittite Burial Customs, in Liverpool Anuils of Archaeology, vol. vt 904), 
pp. 8&7 foll. with Pls. XXII, figs. 3 and 4 (the transitional period between the early bronze and the middle 
Hittite). Compare the vessel from Kuel-Tepe in E. Meyer, Recch und Kultur der Chetiter, Pl. V. 

6 Korte in Ath. Mitth., vol. xxiv 1899), p. 33, with Pls. ILI, NVI, XXV. Korte ascribes these vessels, 
as well as the above-mentioned Hittite vessels, to about 2000 B.c., placing them close to the Trojan vessels 
of the Vth city. These vessels developed into the later painted vessels of the same type. 
ee p. 89, Pls. II, IV. 

* Roster, Verhuadluagen der Berliner Gesellschaft, in Leitschr. Jur Ethnol. (190), pp. 87 foll., and ef. 


1902, p. 188 (excavations near Helenendorf;. Vessels of the same type are fuund in other necropoleis of 
Trans-Caucasia. 


See Korte, 
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culture. I may mention also that a vessel with a spout of the typical shape of the 
Sumerian reliefs was found in one of the tells near Astrabad during de Morgan’s excavations, 
of which I shall have to speak further on. Unfortunately the published drawings of the 
objects discovered do not allow us to form an opinion concerning the time to which this 
vessel may belong; the handle differs from those of the vessels on the Sumerian stelae, and 
this difference may indicate a later period?. 

A decisive indication of the epoch of the Astrabad vessel is found not in its shape, but 
in its ornamentation. The ornamentation of vessels, carved stones, cylinders, palettes, etc., 
with series of similar or different animals is a sign typical of a very ancient stage in the 
development of art. We find it in the polychrome ceramics of Elam and Egypt’, on 
seals and cylinders of a most ancient epoch in the same countries‘, and on monuments of 
predynastic and protodynastic Egypt® The animal reproductions strike one usually by 
their primitive naturalism and show a tendency of the artist towards a certain schematiza- 
tion and geometrization, although the same tendencies appear as a product of a later 
development. Splendid specimens of this method of ornamentation are found among the 
silver vessels from a Maykop burial (Kuban province, Northern Caucasus) belonging to 
the same period. I hope to treat separately the subject of this burial and its important 
bearing on the history of human culture® 

Bode’s drawing, unfortunately, reproduces only the general scheme of the figures of 
eagles ornamenting the Astrabad vessel, and gives no clue which would enable us to 
iudge of the style. But one detail, evidently not invented, is very characteristic. This is 
the reproduction of the plumage, the elaborate rendering of each feather, the unusually 
detailed and at the same time schematic work’. The manner in which the plumage is 


' For vessels from Mochlos see PERNIER and Karo, Ant. C'rétorses, vol. u, p. 5; Pseira, ‘bid., Pl. XIX, 
and often. It is known that out of this type of vessels has developed the so-called Schnabelkunnen. Such 
vessels are very common on the island of Cyprus, see Kortr, Gordion, p. 89 footnote. Cf P. pt CEsNora, 
Catal. of Cypr, Ant., vol. U, p. 85, nos. 757, 758 ; p. 96, no. 823 ; p. 92, no. 788. I take my examples from 
the Orient only ignoring the Occident. 

2 J. pE Morean, Mission Scientifique eu Perse, vol. tv, p. 144, fig. 7. 
Portier, Del. en Perse, Mém. x1 (1912). : 

+ JHQvrER, op. cit, Mém. vit (1905) ; ef. MecovENeEn, cbid., Mém. vu, and Pézarp, ibid., Mém. x11. 

5 See the recent article by J. Béxtpire on this kind of monument, The Carnarvon Ivory in this 
Journal, vol. v (1918), pp. 1 foll. Cf. also T. E. Peer, The Art of the Predynustie Period in this Journal, 
vol. 11 (1915), pp. 88 foll. I am astonished that no attention is here paid to the close connection between 
Egyptian palettes and knife-handles and the ancient seals and cylinders from Elam. This connection 
appears not so much in the similar types of various animals (lions, for instance), as in a general system of 
their grouping, partly around a certain centre, partly in continuous rows one over the other, the empty 
spaces sometimes being filled up with animals, sometimes with geometric or vegetative ornaments. See 
L. Curtivs, Studien zur Geschichte der Altorientalischen Kunst, in Sitzungsb. der Buyrischen Akad. (1912), 
pp. 11 foll. ; Joties, Juhrb. d. Deutsch. Arch. Tnst., vol. x1x (1904), pp. 27 foll, 

6 See PHarMaKovsky, Archaic Period in Russia, in Mater. for Arch. of Russia, vol. xxx1v, pp. 50 foll. 
The Maykop vessels are to be included in the same series, as characterized above, of monuments giving the 
oldest specimens of the animal style, clearly showing a definite tendency to ornament with figures of 
animals objects destined for religivuus or domestic purposes. 

* T do not know if Bode faithfully renders the style of the eagle’s head, but what strikes me is the close 
resemblance in style, even in Bode’s rendering, with the splendid eagle’s head (PI V, fig. 3) on the fragment 
of the relief from Tello (Dec., Pl. I, fig. 3). The heads of the small vultures on the Vulture stela are less 
characteristic, but they too have a striking expression of energy and life, differing in this from the more 
elaborate and elegant heads of the small hawks of protedynastic Egypt. It is to be remembered that the 
figures of vultures and other birds of prey, sv full of life, play the same part on the well-known fragment 
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represented is very close to the manner characterized by Heuzey! as typical of Sumerian 
monuments of the period of Eannatun and Ur-Nina, only it is simpler and more primitive 
The plumage of the wings is not divided into several parts as on the Sumerian monuments, 
where the lower part of the wing consists of smaller feathers and two or three rows of big 
feathers form the wing proper, but is reproduced as a ruw of separate big feathers each of 
them covered entirely with short strokes. 
The same manner is adopted in the most 
ancient monuments of Egypt (sce for in- 
stance Hierakonpolis, vol. 1, Pl. VI, fig. 6, 
and ef. Pl. XVI, fig. 4, Pl. XII, figs. 1, 8, 
Pl. XVIT; also vol. u, Pl. XXXII, repro- 
duced here, Pl. VI, fig. 3), and on the 
asphalt support of Elam (see PoTrrer, op. 
cit., Mém. xi, Pl. XXXIV, figs. 2, 3, and 
Pl. XXXYV, figs. 2, 5,= here PI. IV, fig. 3). 
On later Egyptian monuments the treat- 
ment of bird’s plumage alters and follows 
a line differing from the Sumerian? 

The rosettes forming the upper bands 
of the ornamentation of the Astrabad 
vessel are still more typical. I have found 
the same type of rosette only on monu- 
ments of predynastic and protodynastic Hid’. Geld sheathofa predyawade 
Egypt. Such a rosette composed of six Egyptian stone knife. 
or usually seven leaves ix seen on the 
palette of Narmer, both on the obverse and the reverse, between the figure of the Pharaoh 
and the figure of his cup-bearer (Pl. VI, fig. 2)‘: the same rosette 1s reproduced before the 
figure of the Pharaoh on the big mace-head N TI trom Hierakonpolis and a second time on 
fragment 5 of the same, also on the mace-head NII (Pl. VI, fig. 1)4% But. still more 
characteristic is the fact that precisely the same rosette, consisting of four leaves, is found 
on the gold sheath of a stone knife of predynastic Egypt, playing the same part as on the 
* Astrabad vessel, de. filling up the space between the rows of animals (fig. 3). A similar 
rosette with an equal or greater number of leaves, likewise used for ornamental purposes 





at the British Museum as do the vultures on the Eaunatun stela. The close stylistic connection between 
this palette and the Eannatun stela has been pointed out several times already. The powerful expression 
of the vultures’ heads on the palette differs vividly from the elegant treatment of the bird figures on 
Egyptian monuments, and reminds one very much of Mesopotamia, but the plumage is reproduced 
according to the Egyptian scheme. See the recent article by SELIGMAN concerning this palette in the 
Liverpool Aun, of Arch, vol. vin: 1914—1916 , p. 43. 

! Tn his characterization of the Entemena vase, Dee. en Chuldee, Pl, XLIUI and XLIII bis; Mon. et Mém. 
Plot, vol. u, PLT, and p. 3: Cutul., pp. 372 fell. 

* See for instance the charming hawk on the Narmer palette, QUIBELL, Hierukonpolis, vol. 1, Pl. XXIX, 
or the vultures on the Vulture palette, SELIGMAN, op, cit., PI. NIV. 

3 See QUIBELL, Hrerukoupolis, Pl, XNIX ; and coinpare for the rosettes especially G. Fovtcart, Les 
dene rois tneonwus de His rakoupolis, in Comptes Rendus de U Acad. des Inser, (1901), p. 231, especially p. 233, 
where an enlarged, but not quite a correct reproduction of a rosette is given. The palette of Narmer has 
heen reproduced several times iy different publications. 

1 QOUIBELL, op, ot, PL AXVI Band XXVIc: and ef, PL XXY, fig. 1. 
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and filling up an empty space, is found on the other side of the gold sheath in conjunction 
with the figures of two symmetrically interlaced serpents. Exactly the same thing is 
repeated on some similar and similarly ornamented knives belonging to the Berlin Museum 
and to the Edwards Collection at University College, London. Let us remember also the 
four-leaved rosettes filling up the empty spaces on the golden goblet from Astrabad, to 
which we referred above’. 

The rosette is, of course, a common element of ornamentation. But the characteristic 
fact is the absolute coincidence in shape, the careful rendering of the centre by two con- 
centric circles, the empty space between them being filled up by lines, the careful working 
of the leaves, the longitudinal and transverse veins being reproduced schematically. All 
this, however strange it may seem, is found only in Egypt and Astrabad. On Sumerian 
monuments I have never remarked such rosettes. It is quite possible, as G. Foucart 
suggests, that out of this more ancient rosette developed later the Egyptian lotus-rosette, 
which has spread over the whole world, as was well demonstrated by Goodyear’. But the 
later rosette differs to a great extent from the more ancient, which I have found only in 
Egypt and Astrabad. A certain resemblance may be found between the rosette of this 
type and the golden rosette of Mochlos, but the resemblance is rather remote and the 
technique is quite different*. 

The striking coincidence above indicated is important for us both as confirming the 
extreme antiquity of the Astrabad vessel with a spout and because it shows again the ‘close 
connection—both chronological and substantial—between the cultures of protodynastic 
Egypt and the more ancient periods of Sumer, a connection which has of late been often 
indicated though very variously explained’. 


1 See J. DE Morvan, Recherches, vol. 1, pp. 12 foll., fig. 136, and vol. u, Pl V; Capart, Primitive Art 
in Eyypt, p. 71, fig. 36; ef Perrie in Ian (1902), No. 113, p. 161, Pl. I, figs. 3, IiJ and 4, IV; Caparr, 
op. cit., p. 72, fig. 37 (now at University College, London) ; T. E. Pgxr, in this Journal, vol. 1, Pl. XIII, 
fig. 4; Cavart, op. eit. p. 73, fig. 38 (the knife in the Berlin Museum). As a filling of empty spaces and 
at the same time as the central point of a composition, a big six-leaved rosette of a more schematic shape 
is found on one side of the ivory handle of a stone knife reproduced by BéyépITE in this Journal, vol. v 
(1918), Pl. I. I think that this rosette may serve as a reliable chronological indication of a very close 
connection between the Carnarvon ivory and the above-mentioned monuments. 

2 The Sumerian rosettes have a somewhat different shape, but their use for ornamental purposes has 
the same vbject—to fill up empty spaces, or to serve as the central point in a composition. See the 
engraved cup, or the outer covering of a cup made of a shell from Tello, Dée., Pl. XLVI, fig. 3, our Pl. V, fig. 2. 
We find the same rosette on the bottom of an analogous cup from the same place, Dée., p. 267, Pl. XLVI, 
fig. 7. It is characteristic that also on the alabaster plate from Susa we find a rosette shaped in the same 
way—with sharp pointed, not rounded, leaves; over it is seen the customary eagle; see Del, en Perse, Mém. xr, 
p. 138, fig, 195 bis. With the Sumerian and Elam monuments ought to be connected probably a later 
cylinder belonging to the de Clercy collection (Coll. de Clercq, Pl. III, fig. 27), supposed by Ménant to be 
Phoenician, which is hardly correct. Here, in connection with figures of ibexes in the lower part and with 
ibex heads in the upper part, we find the empty spaces filled up both by typical Elamite and Sumerian 
ornamental network and by rosettes of two types—the nine-leaved with leaves ending in triangles and the 
four-leaved, reminding one of the above-mentioned Egyptian monuments. Some signs, possibly hieroglyphs, 
adjoin the rosettes. 

3G. Foucart, lve. cit.; Goovitar, The Grammar of the Lotus, 1891, see especially pp. 106 foll., 
with PL XI. 

+ See PERNIER and Karo, Avtiquités Cretoises, vol. vu; SEAGER, Explorations in the Islund of 
Mochlos, p. 22, fig. 6, and fig. 43, nos. xix, 16a, and xix, 16b. 

+ Hevzey, Oriy. orient. deTArt, pp. 345 foll. ; Bénéprre, Le Couteau de Gebel-el-Arug, in Mon. et Mém. 
Piot, vol. XxuI, pp. B2foll.; H. ScHArER, Zeitschrift fir Ayyptische Sprache, vol. wit (W915); AL L. 
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The still closer connection between protodynastic Egypt and the Maykop vessels, which 
were mentioned above, may be even more striking, but this is not the place to treat of 
that subject. 

The ibex head (PI. ITI, ad 2) has been sketched by Bode more carefully than even 
the eagles or vultures; this head, he says, served to ornament the space under the vessel’s 
spout. As I have stated already, the sketch seems to show that the neck was broken off. 
It is possible, therefore, that the ornament on the vessel consisted of the whole figure of 
an ibex, and not only of the head. But this is of nv importance, the chief point being the 
style of the head. The way in which the eye is depicted is characteristic, as well as the 
schematic ornamentation of the horns, the reproduction of only one ear and only one horn. 
All this recurs frequently in figures of horned animals on the monuments of Elam and, to 
some extent, of Sumer’. 

As I have said already, it is impossible to be certain about the purpose of the spherical 
“golden vessel,” ornamented with two rows of geometrical figures on its body, and with 
circles enclosing rhombuses with concave sides. The space between the circles is filled up 
with short strokes. I have mentioned that, in my opinion, the spherical object described 
is not a vessel, but possibly the head of a mace. It is superfluous to remind the reader 
of the enormous part played by votive maces—the most ancient weapon of man—in the 
cult of Sumer, Elam and protodynastic Egypt. Whether I am correct in my supposition 
concerning the golden sphere from Astrabad could be decided only by inspection of the 
object. itself, not by a sketch without any description and without any indication of 
the dimensions. The most important point for us here is the fact that this third striking 
component of the treasure is not ornamented with figures of animals and human beings 
but with geometrical figures that are not very primitive in character. I do not know of 
any objects that could be compared with our golden sphere, but I think the oldest analogy 
to its ornamention is tu be found in some of the painted vessels, cups and plates of ancient 
Elam, belonging to the period of the first style. Such ornaments there form the centre, 
the other geometrical patterns being grouped around them®. I am unable to consider such 
a coincidence as purely accidental. 

I fail to discern clearly the purpose of those two golden objects of the Astrabad 
treasure which Bode supposes to be trumpets or musical instruments. In the absence of 
any hint as to their dimensions, and the width and shape of the openings in them, it is 
difficult to form any opinion of their purpose, but @ privri Bode’s supposition strikes one 
as hardly probable. I would rather suppose that they may have served as supports for 


FRoTHINGHAM, Amer. Journ. of Arch. (1916), pp. 175 foll.; Furxpers Perrir, Egypt und Mesopotamia, in 
Ancient Egypt, 1917, pp. 26foll.; A. Evans, Vew Archaeological Lights on the Origins of Civilisation in 
Europe, British Assoc. Newcastle-on-Tyne (1916); L. W. Kine, Legends of Babylon and Egypt in relation 
to Hebrew tradition (London, 1918, Schweich Lectures for 1916), pp. 7foll.; BéNEpIirE, in this Journal, 
vol. v (1918), pp. 1 foll. 

1 The nearest parallel to the ibex head on the Astrabad vessel is to be found on the asphalt supports 
from Elam, mentioned already many times. See especially Dé. en Perse, Mém. xuu, Pl. XXXII, fig. 6, 
and Pl. XXXYV, fig. 7, where the style of the horn, the ear and the eye approaches extraordinarily closely 
to the Astrabad vessel (PI. TV, fig. 4, A somewhat different type of the animal is reproduced on another 
support, 2b/d., Pl. XXXIV, fig. 3, the upper row. Here the horns are reproduced in the same style as on 
the Entemena vase. Compare J&yuter, Del. en Perse, Mém. viii, pp. 15 foll. (ibexes on the cylinders and 
seals, and especially the Sumerian cylinders, DELAPORTE, Cutulogue des cylindres orientauy dela Bibl tothéque 
Vutivaale, Pl. XXX, uo, 301, and ¢héd., no. 297. 

* See Portier, Dé. vn Perse, Mein. xu, Pl. XIV, fig. 3, and Pl. XV, tig. 1. 
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spherical or egg-shaped objects, recalling the support for the egg-shaped engraved vessel 
of Entemena. I cannot point to anything analogous to these truimpet-shaped vbjects+ 

The whole series of golden ubjects is undoubtedly of the same style and date. We are 
not dealing here with an accidentally formed collection of objects belonging to different 
periods, but with a treasure consisting of objects made simultaneously and at the same 
place. All the analogies indicate that the treasure belongs to the period when state 
organizations were beginning to grow and strengthen in Mesopotamia, Elam and Egypt, 
and when, with the introduction into these countries of metal for domestic use, material 
culture and art were maturing quickly and luxuriously. The date ascribed to this period 
is widely contested. I will say nothing on this score. Even the most cautious eritics do 
not get farther than thirty centuries B.c., although they, on principle, prefer to fix their 
dates later, supposing this for some reason of their own to be more prudent. There is no 
contradiction between these analogies and the supposed date of the treasure on the one 
hand, and the character of the objects on the other, zzz. the two stone female torsos, the 
two stone vessels and the rich collection of copper weapons. 

Let us begin with the stone vessels. We must remember, first of all, that throughout 
the whole breadth of the ancient world, awakening at the dawn of culture, the period of 
the introduction of metals for domestic use—copper coming first—was the period also 
of the decadence of ceramics and of the great development of stonework, especially of 
stoneware, We have to be reminded also of the fact that this is especially characteristic 
both of protudynastic Egypt and the Aegean Islands. Not so many discoveries of the same 
kind have been made in Mesopotamia and Elam, but that must be considered accidental?. 

The rarity of discoveries of this kind in Asia itself supplies the reason why it is impos- 
sible for us to point out any close analogies to the shape of the two vessels now commanding 
our attention. One of them has been preserved practically intact. Its general shape, that 
of a rather tall jug without a handle, is a common one both fur stoneware and earthenware. 
A special elegance is added to the vessel by the opening, shaped like a rosette, which 
terminates the neck of the vessel; I know no analogies to this rosette. 

The second vessel—if vessel it is—has not been preserved intact. The lower part of 
its stem is broken off. Possibly it was shaped like a goblet un a tall foot. That shape is 
not uncommon in the ceramics of the earlier Bronze Age. It is typical, for instance, of the 
earliest burials in the later Hittite settlements’. 

Of great interest are the two armless and legless female statues made of stone. The 
absence of the heads may be accidental, as above indicated, especially in the case of the 

1 They might also suggest the notion of covers for the ends of the short staffs on which the mace-heads 
were fixed, See Cros and Hevuzey, Noucelles fouilles de Tello, p. 17 (fig.), “Sun tube en cuivre cylindro- 
conique qui semble avoir garni le manche @une massue d’armes,” 


+ On alabaster vessels from Susa, see Jéguier, Vel. en Perse, Mém. VII, p. 18, figs. 2—14; on dis- 


coveries of the same character in the Tepe Mussian, see op. cit, Mém. via, p- 143, figs. 288 foll., and ef. 
Portier, op. et, Mem. xi, Pl. XNXII, NXXVIL, and NXNXVIIT. For the discoveries at Tello see 
pE Sarzec and Heczey, Dec, PL XLIT. Exypt’s wealth in stone vessels is generally known, and dispenses 
me froin the duty of quoting examples. 

* See Woottey, Lin, dua. of Arch, vol. vt ‘1914), pp. 87 foll. Tn the necropolis of Carchemish and 
other necropoleis related to it, vessels of this type follow immediately the Neolithic Period with its common 
painted potters, which unfortunately still rewain unpublished ; the relation of these vessels tu those from 
Turkestan and Elam ix very interesting. Goblets with a foot are characteristic of the necropoleis of the 
Copper and early Bronze Ages. In general, therefore, burials with gublets may be recognized as con- 
temporary with the Astrabal treasure. 
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second statue, the sketch seeming to indicate that the head formed a work apart. These 
statues belong to the series of primitive figures of the goddess personifying the fecundity 
of nature, which are found in a great number of places in Asia and Europe. The Astrabad 
statues have very little in common with the Neolithic steatopygous figures found mostly 
in the region of the spiral and meander ceramics and sporadically out of it in Egypt, Asia 
and Europe. They belong to another type of flat, board-like, female idol made of stone or 
clay, which is known as the “island type,” a great ynantity of statues of this kind having 
been found on the islands of the Aegean Sea*, These statues are especially frequent among 
the most ancient objects found at Troy, where they belong, as also in other places where 
they are found, to the Aeneolithic, Copper and Early Bronze Ages*. Nevertheless, their 
island origin seems to me very dubious. I do not know whether it is possible to affirm, as 
Dussaud does, that they were brought to Troy from the Aegean islands. Such a suggestion, 
anyhow, is quite impossible as regards the Astrabad treasure and its nearest analogy the 
statues made of alabaster and clay discovered in 1909 in a very early burial of the Copper 
Age in the Kuban province in Northern Caucasus. Some of the objects discovered in 
this burial, as for instance the bronze or copper pins with hooked ends, and the model of 
a carriage serving as a nomad’s dwelling, show such striking analogies to objects found in 
Asia Minor, in Hittite and pre-Hittite burials, that there ean be no doubt as to the close 
cultural connection between this and the analogous burials of Asia Minor. The same 
connection with Asia Minor and especially Troy is evident in another type of Kuban burials, 
of which I hope to speak in detail elsewhere. 

A question very difficult to solve is the degree of relationship existing between these 
schematic, geometrical reproductions of a female figure and the more perfect figures of the 
goddess of the productive force of nature, found in Asia Minor as well as on the islands and 
in Troy®. We have there a complete female figure with an emphasized reproduction of the 
breasts, the navel and the female triangle, with hands holding the breasts, with a rich 
head-dress and sometimes with ornaments on the neck and body’. 


1 See Horernes. Uryesehichte der bildenden Kunst. pp. 196 foll.; DECHELETTE, Muxuel @ Archéologie 
Prelastorique, vol. 1, pp. 361 foll. and pp. 602 fol. The history of this type and its multiple varieties ix 
still unwritten. The newest discoveries in Southern Russia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and espectilly in Serbia 
have rendered extraordinarily rich materials, which have never been investigated. See my ‘Researches in 
relation with the history of Scvthia aud the Bosphorus,’ vol, 1, 

2 For the latest infurmatiou concerning them see PERRUT and Carprez, Histoire de [Art, vol. vi, 
pp. 735 foll.; Dussacp, Les Cledlisutions prehelleniques, 2ud edit. 1914), pp. 359 fol, in which the literature 
on the question is to be found : see too DECHELETTE, Munuel. vol. 1, pp. 1, 45. 

8 See T, E. Perr, Lre. Aan, of streh, vol. If (1909). pp 145 foll, with Pl. XXVI. cr Woopwarpb and 
OrmeERon, A Journey in South-Western beta Manor, Aaa, of the Brit. School at Athens, vol. xvi, pp. 89 foll. 

4 Bulletin of the Imperial Archueologieal Commission, Vol. XXXV, pp. 1 foll. CN, Veserovsky) ; of. 
Reports of the Imperial Archaeologieul Coma ssion, 1909; PHARMAKUVSKY, in drehéol, Anzeiger, 1910, 
p. 195, fig. 1. Other discoveries of situilar statues in the steppes of Southern Russia and in the Caucasus 
are indicated by Veselovsky in his above-mentioned article. 

3 see Woontey, in Lic, Annu/s or Arch, vol. vr 19t4. PL NXIc and PL XXIV. statuettes of the type 
interesting us were discovered also in these burials, although, it is true, they helonged not to the earlier 
but to the Middle Bronze Age wp. cit, Pl NAIV, top. It is to be regretted that the varriage-dwelling 
from Asia Minor (I have seen specimens iv the Ashmolean Museum. remains still unpublished. 

8 See Dussaup, Les Crrilisutions préhelvniques 2nd edits, pp. 364 foll. 

* Compare the figure of such a goddess on the Aegean seal, Perrot and Curpiez, Mist. de U Art, vol. v1, 
p. 791, fig. 346. Coneerning their religious signitication see W. MULier, Vackthett wad Entblossung in 
dev altorientulischen vind ilteren yriechishen Kunst Leipag 1906,. pp. 57 foll. 
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The facts that this figure is reproduced very often on Sumerian and Babylonian 
cylinders in precisely the same posture as described above’, and that it is to be found also 
in some clay statuettes in Elam and Babylon’, do not entitle us to affirm that statues of 
a simpler schematic type have developed out of the more realistic and perfect reproductions 
and have moved from the East to the West. It has to be remembered that the majority 
of cylinders belong to a period not earlier than Hammurabi and that nearly all the statues 
found in Mesopotamia were discovered in the upper layers of the excavated tells. Statues 
of the same but of a less perfect type found in Anau in Turkestan? belong to a more ancient 
time (the IIrd period) of the Copper Age; a statue of a similar type, found in the deep 
layers at Susa‘, probably belonys to the same period. The excavations in Anau show that in 
that place schematic figures were also made at the same time as the more developed figures. 

The set of copper weapons is highly interesting. The fact that they were made a part 
of the treasure is in itself ay indication of the importance and high value that was attached 
to this metal. It is to be regretted, however, that the materials at our disposal for the 
dating and the valuation of this part of the treasure are scanty and one-sided. Research 
work concerning the history of weapons in the most ancient periods of the development of 
mankind has been conducted mostly by the students of prehistoric times. They have given 
us excellent accounts of the development of separate weapons, of swords, battleaxes, daggers, 
and partly of spears, javelins and arrowheads; but they have worked mostly, and work 
still, on materials furnished by discoveries in European necropoleis, and for the most part 
those of Western and Northern Europe, with the addition of Italy and Spain. To these 
materials have lately been added the discoveries in the Aegean and Mycenaean necropoleis 
of the Greek Islands, and some few objects found in the northern part of the Balkan 
Peninsula. Further materials have been furnished also of recent years by systematic 
excavations in Middle and Southern Russia, together with Western Siberia, and some of 
these last have been studied adequately. But as regards the whole of the enormous 
area of Oriental culture very little indeed has yet been done’. 

The excavations there, with the exception of Egypt, have been conducted mostly 
among the ruins of cities and not in necropoleis. Interest has been concentrated chiefly on 
monuments of literature and art, weapons have been discovered only in very small quantities, 
and the materials with which we have there to operate are chiefly the pictures on sculptured 
reliefs, whence it is very difficult to establish the exact evolution of weapons in the East. 
For this reason, all I can say concerning the weapons included in the Astrabad treasure 
will be necessarily incomplete and insufficient. Though it might have been possible with 

* See W. H. Warp, The Seal-cylinders of Western Asia, ch. xxvi, esp. pp. 161 foll.; ch. 1, esp. pp. 296 
foll.; and ch. Ixviii, § 35, p. 380. 

° See, for instance, the excavations in Tepe Mussian, Dé. en Perse, Mém. VII, p. 89, figs. 120 foll.; 
pe Sarzec and Hevzey, Leéc., Pl, XXXIX, fig. 10. 

5 See R. Pempery, Explorations ia Turkestan, Expedition of 1904, vol. 1 (Washington 1908), Pl. XLVI. 

* See Jeguier, Del en Perse, Mém. vu, Pl. XI, fig. 1. To the same type and the saine epoch as the 
statues from -Anau belongs also the statue found in Resht on the shore of the Caspian Sea, not far from 
Astrabad ; see FROHNER, Collection Tyszkevic:, Cutelogue de cente, Pl. VIL, p. 219; 8S. Rernacn, Revue 
Archéologique, vol. XXXVI (1900), p. 252. 

5 Tn this respect the pages devoted to the East by Déchelette are characteristic. See his Munuel 
PArchéologre préhistorique Celtique et Gallo-romaine, vol. 11, Part 1, pp. 31 foll.; L’dge du bronze en Gréce 
et en Orient ; these show what scanty use has been made of discoveries in the East by West-European 
students of prehistoric times, 
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a greater abundance of material and further preliminary researches to have adduced parallels 
from the East, I shall have to content myself with western analogies—analogies that are to 
some degree convincing, but still not decisive in questions of absolute chronology. 

- "The first characteristic point in this collection of weapons is its general composition : 
there are no swords nor, it would seem, any arrows either. These facts seem to speak in 
favour of a period when the chief weapons of warfare employed were clubs, spears and axes. 
The Astrabad set adds to them its very remarkable spiked weapon, and also a primitive 
dagger of archaic shape, evidently connected with the aeneolithic stone dagger-blades, as 
found in protodynastic Egypt. 

In general, therefore, this set of armament, if the “ boomerang ” depicted on the golden 
goblet be added to it, reminds one of the weapons employed by the kings and armies of 
Lagash and Elam of the pre-Semitic period, ze. the period before bows and arrows came 
into common use. But the set of weapons from Astrabad is far from cvinciding in detail 
with the sets of weapons of the Sumerians and Elamites: the battleaxes ditter in shape, 
the forked weapon was unknown in Sumer and Elam, and the shape of the copper mace- 
head is very original, Evidently we have to deal with the same period, but with different 
military customs. 

It is of some interest to note that the closest analogy of all to the weapons of the 
Astrabad treasure is to be found in the above-mentioned burial of Maykop and a very 
interesting burial in the Tzarskaya Stanitza (Kuban province, Northern Caucasus)!. This 
last grave is of great interest in itself; it belongs to the stage of burials marking the 
transition from burials in dolmens to burials under tumuli. In this case the body was 
buried in a real dolmen (not in a stone box, as in the Crimea, where, as also in Trans- 
Caueasia, there are no real dolmens whatever), and a tumulus was raised over it. The 
burial of the Tzarskaya Stanitza belongs to the same time and to the same group as the 
above-mentioned burials in Northern Caucasus, ie. to the Aeneolithic and Copper Ages. 
In all these burials, as we shall see further on, are to be found forked weapons, as well as 
double-edged battleaxes, in other words, exactly the most typical objects in the Astrabad 
treasure, 

From these general remarks I will pass on to a short analysis of the separate weapons. 
A characteristic feature of the battleaxe (Pl. TI, fig. 13) is its two edges, the one 
horizontal, the other vertical; in this point it differs from the typical Sumerian, Elamite 
and Egyptian axes of the same period, which have one edge only. Axes of this kind are 
depicted, for instance, on the Eannatun stela, and a number have been found in Sumerian 
cities and Elam’. 

We have as yet no analogies in Mesopotamia and Egypt for the Astrabad double- 
edged battleaxe. I suppose, however, that this is purely accidental, since that type of 
battleaxe has developed everywhere from a type which closely resembles the Eastern 
battleaxe, ze, the axe with a butt-end. The double-edged axe of the Astrabad type is 
found together with the latter type of axe on the Kuban river in the above-mentioned 
Maykop burial, which, as I have remarked several times already, is closely connected with 
protodynastie Egypt®, The same holds good also of Hungary, where tnore double-edged 


1 See Report of the Imperial Archaeological Commission, 1898, pp. 33 foll., with Table I. 

2 Sumerian and Egyptian axes of this type are widely known ; for Elam see especially the discoveries 
in Tepe Ali-Abad, DE Morcan, Del. ev Perse, Mem, vit J £QUreER}, p. 145, figs. 295 and 308. 

3 See Report of the Inperiul Archaeologival Commission, 1897, p. 9, tigs. 34 and 35. 
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battleaxes of the Copper Age have been found than anywhere else: also of Crete and 
Serbia, where axes uf this type belong to the Bronze Age’. 

Nor is it difficult to find analogies for the spear. Its shape is similar to that of spears 
found in Sumer, an excellent specimen being a colossal spear of one of the Kings of Kish 
bearing an inscription and an engraved figure’. 

The form of the short dagger (Pl. III, fig. 12) is archaic. This is shaped like a long 
leaf, and has a handle to fix it into a wooden hilt, with two holes in the handle tor nails. 
This pattern is typical of daggers belonging to the Age of Copper, and is found also in 
Turkestan’, as well as in Elam and Mesopotamia* It is found also on the river Kuban in 
the above-mentioned burials’. Nor is it foreign to the Aegean region, as is well-known. 

More original are the six prongs or forks, the chief weapons, evidently, of the owner 
of the treasure (PI. ITI, fig. 11). The only known contemporary parallel is found in two 
copper prongs from the tomb in Tzarskaya Stanitza®. To a later period belong the sacred 
prongs from tombs in Trans-Caucasia of the Bronze Age and the early part of the Iron 
Age’. Possibly, also, in Mesopotamia the shape of the prong has influenced the creation 
of the three-horned sceptre of the gods,—a combination of prong and mace. The copper 
mace of the Astrabad treasure finds an analogy in the above-mentioned burials in Trans- 
Caucasia’, 

The combination of a spearhead with two curved knives (Pl. II, fig. 14) is most 
original; unfortunately we know nothing about its dimensions; possibly it may be an 
arrowhead in which case it must be compared with somewhat similar arrowheads from 
Elam and Lagash®. 


' For Hungary see F. yoy Priszxy, Die Kupferzeit in Ungarn (1881), p. 23 with fig. and pp. 65, 67, 69, 
and ef. pp. 63 foll. See further Hamper, Zedtschript fur Ethnologiz, 1896, pp. 69 foll. with figs. 25 and 28 ; 
MonteEuius, Die Chronologie der Aelteren Bronzezet (1900), p. 100, figs. 262, 263; Dé&cHELETTE, Munxel 
@ Archéslogie, vol. u, p. 87, fg. 29; Frtypers Perris, Tools and Weapons, Pl. X1, fig. 135. In Crete 
miniature bronze axes of the same type found in 1895 by Sir Arthur Evans in Naxos and Miletos belong 
to later times (L.M.); I do not know whether they have been published ; they are preserved in the 
Ashinolean Museum at Oxford. To the time of Salmanassar II belong votive axes of the same type found 
in Assur in the foundations of the walls of the temrple consecrated to Adad, see W. AnDRAE, Der Anu-Adud 
Tempel in Assur (1909), p. 53, figs. 46, 47. 

> See Dec. Pl. V ter, fig. 1; Kina, History of Sumer and Akkad, p, 229, fig, 58. Very similar in 
shape are the bronze spearheads from the earliest tombs of the Bronze Age in the neighbourhood of 
Carchemish; see Woouiey, Liverp. din. of Arch., vol. v1 ( 1914), PL XIX, ¢.2; these are preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

* See Pumpgtiy, Explorations in Turkestan, Expedition of 1904, vol. 1, Pl. XXXVI, fig. 10; ef 
fig. 246, and Pl. XXXVUI, fig. 3; ef, also fig, 280, ; 

+ For Elam see DE Moreay, Dé. en Perse, Mém. VUI, p. 146, figs. 302, 303, 307 ; and cf. op. eit., 
Mem. vi. 

: Report of the Imperial Archaeological Commission, 1897, p. 9. 

5 Op. cit., 1898, Table TI. 

* DE Morgan, Mission Scientifique en Caucase, pp. 134 foll., and p, 137, fig. 138; Roster, Zeitschrift 
fur Ethnologie, 1896, p. 86, fig. 26, and p, 102, fig, 72; Been, Zedtschr. fur Ethnol., 1893, p. 62. To 
much later times belong similar bronze and iron iuplements from Assyria, the Kingdom of Van and from 
Judea, see Lavarp, Discoveries in Nineveh and Babylon, p. 194; Lensans-Hacpt, Abs. d. Gott. Ges, vol. 1x 
(1907), p. 101, fig. 72; Haypcock, The Archaeology of the Holy Land (1916), p. 187, fig. 50, 7. 

8 See Rus.en, og, cit., figs. T4—77. 

* See DE Morea, Del. en Perse, Mém. vin, p. 146, tig. 304; Tepe Ali-Abad ; ef. Mém. vii, p. 82, 
figs. 200, 202205 ; pk Sarzxrc and Hevzey, Dee, Pl. XLIV ter, fig. 6; Nouvelles fouilles de Tello, p. 115. 
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The detailed analysis we have made of the Astrabad treasure shows, first of all, 
that the entire treasure belongs to a single period and cannot be imagined to consist 
of objects brought together by accident and belonging tu different periods. The treasure 
consists of two kinds of objects, viz. (1) consecrated plate such as was used in temples, 
to which category.belong the golden goblet and libation-vessel, the golden mace-head, 
the two stone vessels and the two statuettes of a goddess, and (2) the rich set of copper 
weapons, 

All these objects, probably, taken together, composed a treasure belonging to some 
local ruler or “ Patesi” of the city on whose site the tell now stands. This “ Patesi” 
evidently ruled simultaneously with the most ancient “ Patesis” of Lagash and the earliest 
Pharaohs of Egypt. In style and ornamentation these objects are so closely akin to objects 
found in Egypt, Tello and Elam, and especially the two last-named places, that it might 
possibly be supposed that they had been made in those centres of culture, and were sub- 
sequently brought to the Caspian shores. In my opinion, however, such a supposition is 
quite unacceptable. Despite their resemblance to articles from Tello and Susa, the objects 
from Astrabad have distinctive features of their own, especially in the case of the stone 
vessels, the statuettes and the weapons. The analysis of these objects has shown that the 
analogies lead us not only to Elam, but also to Asia Minor and to Trans-Caucasia, We 
have to deal, doubtless, not with imported articles, but with an independent local culture, 
one of the branches of the far-spreading culture that later on developed independently 
alike in Mesopotamia, in Egypt, and on the shores of the river Kuban. The relation 
between the Astrabad treasure and the Sumerian culture, which is the best known of all 
to us, is the same as the relation between Sumer and Elam. No one would think of 
affirming that the ancient, typically Sumerian objects from Elam were brought to that 
place from Sumer. The close connection between the objects from Astrabad and those 
from Egypt raises anew the old question as to the close connection of Egypt at this period 
with the cultural world of Nearer Asia. 

Unfortunately the treasure of Astrabad stands practically alone. It is to be regretted 
that Russian and Persian Turkestan are almost unexplored, archaeologically speaking. 
During the conquest of Turkestan by the Russians, General Komaroff, in his time, ex- 
cavated several tells, but the results of these explorations were never properly studied and 
published. I do not even know, and vwing to my absence from Russia cannot find out, 
the places where the objects discovered during Komaroff’s exploration are preserved, and 
whether they were published at all. Of later exploration work by Russian archaeologists 
in Turkestan, that im connection with the rums near Samarkand is the principal. The 
excavations in Aphrosiab yielded very interesting results, but the objects discovered there 
belong to a much later time than the period at present interesting us. Persian Turkestan 
has been even less explored than the Russian part. At the end of the last century 
de Morgan? published a very interesting archaeological survey of it, but his work there 
went no farther than this. An attempt made by him to excavate one of the tells near 


1 Koxpakorr, Torstor and Remacn, vtquit’s dela Russe Méridionale, pp. 35 foll.; StazyGovskt, 
Atal and Trav (1918), pp. 262 foll. 

2 De Morcan, Mission NSerentifiqae ev Perse, vol. w (896°, pp. 127 foll. ; compare the appended 
geographical maps : Curtes Paris 1895 ;, Corte des riees meridiowsles de la Mer Caspienne entre U Atrek et lu 
Froutiere Russe de Lenkoran, 
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Astrabad was unfortunately unproductive of results. It is to be regretted that the Persian 
authorities did not allow de Morgan to complete his successfully started exploration of the 
tumulus Khargush-Tepe’. 

The only serious excavation that has been made in Russian Turkestan, near Askhabad, 
is that undertaken by the expedition of the American geologist, R. Pumpelly, who worked 
together with Hubert Schmidt, the well-known German student of prehistoric times. Two 
tumuli near Anau were explored with great care and in much detail. The results of these 
highly scientific explorations were splendidly published in 19082. The general picture, as 
painted by Komaroff, Pumpelly and de Morgan, is striking. A glance at the maps in the 
earlier works of de Morgan and Pumpelly? is sufficient to win unreserved acceptance for 
Pumpelly’s characterization of the locality. “These (formerly occupied) sites,” he says on 
p. xxvii of his general introduction, “abound to such an extent that we might call Southern 
Turkestan with the valleys of the Tedjent, Murgab, Oxus, Zeravshan and Fergana, a 
cemetery whose graves are the wasted and half-buried mounds of vanished cities.” 

The discoveries made by Pumpelly and the above described treasure from Astrabad 
show that a considerable part of the Turkestan tells belong to very ancient times, indeed 
to the same period to which belong also the most ancient objects discovered in Elam and 
Mesopotamia, 7.e. to the time when metals were introduced, to the Aeneolithie Age and the 
Age of Copper’. At the same time these discoveries also show that here too, as in Meso- 
potamia and Elam, there is found at the end of the Neolithic Period a completely developed 
culture of a high type to the origin and root of which, however, the local discoveries provide 
no clue. Possibly this culture had been introduced into Turkestan, as well as into Elam 
and Mesopotamia, from abroad, and there found a fertile soil in which to grow and blossom. 

It is a highly interesting fact that Pumpelly’s discoveries completely confirm the 
standpoints suggested by the Astrabad treasure. The painted pottery from the earliest 
layers of the northern and southern tumuli of Anau shows the closest relation to the painted 
pottery of the first and second styles at Susa. This was flatly denied at the time by Hubert 
Schmidt, who dealt with a part only of the materials discovered in Susa by de Morgan, but 
so careful and conscientious an explorer as E. Pottier could no longer deny it when once he 
had to deal with the whole of the materials discovered in Elam. It is true that in Anau 
we no longer find that kind of naturalism turning into geometrization, which is so character- 
istic a feature in the ornamentation of the most ancient painted pottery of Elam; the shape 
of the vessels from Anau is much coarser and more primitive than the shape of the Elam 
vessels; this may be explained, possibly, by the fact that the inhabitants of Anau did not 
use the potter's wheel. But most significant is the existence of a close relationship between 


} See DE Moreay, lox. cit. 

* R. Pemeetty, Explorations in Turkestan, Expedition of 1904. Prehistoric Civilisation of Anau. 
Washington 1908. ; 

* Compare Puempetty, Eeplorutions ia Turkestan, Expedition of 1903. Washington 1903, p. 155, 
and p. 217. 

* The absolute chronology is questionable. The dates given by H. Schmidt, based on analogies with 
Western discoveries, are undoubtedly too low. One must start froin the dates determined by Elam. The 
painted pottery of Elam is considerably older than the first Patesis of Lagash, the contemporaries of the 
second period of the painted puttery of Susa. But if this be so, the Elamitic pottery belongs to a period 
not liter than 4009 B.c. The painted pottery of Anau also is probably simultaneous with the second 


period of the painted pottery of Susa, ze. it belongs to the period 4000—3000 Bc. Ce W. Ktxc, History 
of Samer avd Akkud, pp. 340 foll. : : if 
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the geometrical ornaments of Susa and Tepe-Mussian on the one hand, and of Anau on 
the other. Some of the most striking features must be indicated. In both cases a strange 
preference is shown for triangles, partly with concave sides; in both cases there are rows 
of zigzag lines', the chess-board? pattern is found, and the net-work pattern® is in common 
use ; in both cases rows of triangles are used and combinations of rhombuses and triangles*; 
a love of dented lines® is also traceable, and a tendency to chouse cross-like* ornaments, 
and so forth’. 

All this shows that we have to deal with a closely-related development, with one 
common tradition, developing ditferently in different localities. Anau is more primitive 
and coarser, and has the appearance of being somewhat more provincial and belated, but 
I cannot entirely agree with Pottier, when he says that the pottery of Anau produces the 

_ impression “d’une industrie parfaitement apparentée & celle de Suze, mais dans un état 
de décadence et de dégénérescence plus que de formation.’ “On y sent,” he continues, 
“comme dans le géométrique de Rhagae et de l’Arménie (PERROT and CHIPIEz, vol. Vv, 
pp. 868 foll.), des habitudes plutét machinales”*. It is quite probable that painted pottery 
came to Anau in its simplest and purely geometrical form, but this geometrization is 
strikingly rich, and I am quite sure that in other tells in Turkestan we shall find its 
naturalistic prototypes. Clearly, therefore, the potteries of Anau and Elam are contem- 
porary and related, but each followed its own independent line of development, of more 
elaborate style in Elam, but of a simpler kind in Anau. 

At the present time it is impossible to determine the place where this painted pottery 
actually originated, and indeed the time has not yet arrived even for conjectures on this 
subject. We shall have to wait, at the very least, for the publication of the data con- 
cerning the very interesting neolithic necropolis at Eridu, and near Van, where painted 
pottery was discovered ; the published specimens of this painted pottery show a very close 
relationship with Elam and Turkestan*. Practically nothing is known about the painted 
pottery found-in the neighbourhood of Carchemish by Hogarth’s expedition. We do not 
know, even, whether any parts of it go back so far as the Neolithic Period". On the other 
side we are awaiting a detailed exact analysis of the neolithic painted pottery from the 
Danube and the Dnieper regions, many of whose features stand in so strikingly close con- 


1 See PUMPELLY, op. cit., vol. 1, Pl. XXII, fig. 5; DE Morean, Del. en Perse, Mém. xi (PoTTIER), 
p. 36, fig. 124. 

* PUMPELLY, op. cit, Pl. XXYV, fig. 1; Porrirer, op. eit., p. 36, fig. 125, 

3 PUMPELLY, op. c?t., p. 133, figs. 106 foll., Pl XXIT; Porrrer, op. cit, Pl. I, fig. 2, Pl. III, fig. 5 and 
often. 

+ PUMPELLY, op. eit, p. 137, figs. 132, 133, 134; Portier, Pl. VI, figs. 1, 4,5 and often. 

5 PUMPELLY, op. cit., Pl. XXIV, tig. 5; Pl. XAVII, fig. 2; Portier, op. e7t., Pl. X, figs. 5, 7. 

8 PUMPELLY, op. cit., Pl. XXXII, fig. 1: p. 137, fig. 135; Porrrer, ¢bidem. 

* Especially instructive is a comparison with the geometrical ornaments of some vessels from Tepe- 
Mussian, Dél. en Perse, Mém. vit, pp. 94 foll., figs. 152 foll. 

8 See Portier, Del. en Perse, Mem. Xu, p. 7]. 

® The excavations made by Capt. R. Campbell Thompson near the ancient Sumerian city Eridu are 
known to me only by the report of the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries published in the “ Times ” 
of 31st January, 1918. Pottery was found in the explored necropolis of the Neolithic Period “ made of buff 
wheel-turned clay, painted with geometric desigus in black,” and this is compared by the discoverer with 
ceramics of the tirst period of Susa. For excavations near Van, see W. Kine in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology for 1912, pp. 276 foll. 

W See WooLLey in Liverpool Auvals of Archuevloyy, vol. v1 19143. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vi. : 4 
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nection with particular features of the Susan pottery’, After that alone may it be pussible 
to say whether the painted pottery was imported into the river-valleys from far-away 
Central Asia, or whether it was developed by the local population in a number of different 
centres, the people having gradually descended into the valleys from the mountains and 
having communicated their cultural achievements to neighbours either by migration or by 
exchange. 

The objects from Astrabad open up to us an aspect of the cultural development of 
Turkestan quite different from that of Anau. We have to deal here not with a small popula- 
tion of land-toilers of poor culture, as in Anau, where only potsherds and a few metallic 
objects remain, but with one possessing a culture and a state-organization evidently as 
richly developed as in Tello and Susa and in protodynastic Egypt; we are without written 
texts, it is true, but I have no doubt whatsoever that a systematic exploration of the 
perished cities of Turkestan will render us a rich harvest of written texts, probably in 
cuneiform characters. People who knew how to manufacture golden vessels with reliefs 
and engravings as well as their Elamite neighbours, could not possibly remain in ignorance 
of the art of writing that had already come into popular use in Elam and Mesopotamia 
about the same time. Untortunately we have no pottery either, but I have no doubt 
that excavations in Turkestan will give us a wealth of materials in this direction too, and 
will show that here also painted pottery died out gradually, ceding its place to vessels with 
engraved ornaments, as we have seen in Tello. 

Anyhow the Astrabad treasure has, I think, opened up to us a new world. It raises 
anew the question of the roots whence sprung the cultures of Elam and Mesopotamia’, and 
whence many peculiar features of protodynastic Egypt were derived. It shows that this 
culture covered a much wider region than was supposed before. 

If I am right in including the delta of the Kuban river’ in the sphere of the same 
culture, it will then become apparent that we are concerned with a number of localities 
analogous in geographical, geological and economic structure—deltas of great rivers that 
required hard work and constant attention from men, but returned a generous reward for 
toil from the artificially-watered soil, in fact a land which was always leading on the people 
towards a settled, hardworking life, and converting cattle-breeders into agriculturists and 
creating a rich material and spiritual culture, the original basis of the contemporary culture 
of Asia and Europe. 

Iam unable positively to state that these conclusions of mine are right, but I think 
they ought at all events to be examined and either confirmed or refuted. To achieve this 
purpose, it is indispensable first of all to get good photographs of the objects discovered in 
Astrabad, if indeed the objects themselves, which probably are still preserved in the treasury 


1 For some very interesting comparisons, which could be greatly added tu, see G. WILKE, Aultur- 
beziehungen zwischen Indien, Orient und Europa, in Munnusbibliothek, No. 10 (Wiirzburg 1913), pp. 45 foll., 
fiys. 59—79. These comparisons show what a close relationship exists between the pottery of Anau, Elam, 
and Egypt, as well as the wide area covered by the pottery that makes use of the spiral and meander 
patterns. The author's conclusions are, however, fantastic and unacceptable. 

2 See Kuve, Joe. vit. 

* There expressly avoid the very important questions of the relationship between the pottery of Susa 
on the one side and, on the other, the painted pottery employing the spiral and the meander, ze. the 
Neolithic and Aeneolithic ceramics of the reservoirs of the Danube, the Bug and the Dnieper ; the 
relationship between both these styles of pottery cannot be done away with by passing over it in silence or 
by denying it. Por this some of the coincidences are far too striking. 
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of the Shah of Persia’, are unobtainable. It is impossible for me personally to help in this 
direction, but France or England might easily arrange something of the kind by the help 
of their diplomatic representatives. At the same time it is most important in the interest 
of science that systematic excavations should be made in a number of tells near Astrabad, 
and above all in the tell where the treasure which I have analysed was discovered. 
Nor would this be difficult to accomplish—the Allied forces are very near to Astrabad. 
It must not be forgotten that Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt was the starting point of all 
the great results which have opened our eyes and unveiled the past of Egypt. 


1 The proper place to keep these objects is nut the treasury of the Shah, but a great scientifically 


organized Museum, 


to 
ios) 


THE VICEROYS OF ETHIOPIA!’ 
By Proressor GEORGE A. REISNER 


Tx working over the material bearing on the excavations of the Harvard-Boston 
Expedition in Dongola Province, I have found it necessary to prepare a list of the Egyptian 
viceroys of Ethiopia during the New Empire. I submit below the list I have made in the 
hope that it may be of use to others and may receive additions from material which has 
not been available to me. 

The main list coutains only those officials who certainly bore the title of “king’s son.” 
Those whose title is open to question and those who are only called “overseer of the 
Southern Lands” are given at the end of the main list. The references to the inscriptions 
are nut exhaustive, being merely such as are sufficient to establish the evidence. The 
dates in years are entirely tentative, made in order to show the possible continuity of the 
terms of office. The sub-titles of the viceroys are given in full, so far as is possible from 
the publications. 


The following is a summary of the list tu be discussed below. 


alrrunged in chronological order Alphabetical urrangement 


1. Thuwre. Amenemopet Se no. 10. 

2. Seni. Amenhotpe no. 5/2), 
3. Nehi. Dhutmise no. 7, 
+. Werersatet. Hekanakht ... no, 12. 
3?) Ainenhotpe, Herihor no, 22 

6. Mermése. Hori T aioe no, 17. 

7. Dhutiadse. Hori II no, 18. 
8. Huwy. Huwy no. & 

9. Paser I. Merméose no. 6 
10, Amenemopet. Messuwy ... no. 15 
1. Yuni. Nehi is uo, 3. 
12. Hekanakht. Nesikhonsu no. 24. 
13. Paser II. Paifankh no. 23, 
14. Sethauw. Panehsi no, 21 
15. Messuwy. Paser I no. 9. 
16. Sety. Paser II... no. 13. 
ly. Hori I, Ramessenakht no. 20( 4). 
18. Hori IT. Seni ... no, 2, 
197, Wentawuat. Sethauw no, 14. 
20/7, Ramessenakht. Sety... no. 16, 
21. Panebsi. Thuwre no. 1 
22. Herthor, Wentawuat no. 19/7), 
23. Paifaukh. Wesersatet ... no. 4, , 
24. Nesikhonsu. Yuni es no. 11. 


1 Certain moditications in the transliter 


ina ations of proper names have been made in order to conform to 
the usise of this Jourad/ + 1 


mit auch alterations have been restricted as far as possible.— Ep 
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I. DETAILED DISCUSSION 


Ca, 1549-1537. 


* Commundant of Buheu.” 


1. THUWRE. 
a. Amosis I. 


6. Amenophis I, “ King’s son of the Southern Region.” 


year 7. 
e. Amenophis I, “ Hereditury prince, toparch, royul seul- 
year 8. bearer, sole companion, favourite of 


the king in the Southern Lunds,..., 
hing’s son.” 


d. Tuthmosis I, “ King’s son, overseer of the Southern 


year 1. Lunds.” 
e. Tuthmosis I, “ King’s son.” 
year 3. 


“King’s son, overseer of the Suuthern 
Lunds.” (No longer in service.) 


f. Hatshepsut? 


Cu. 1537—1501 (14947). 


“ Overseer of..." 


2. SENIL 


a. Amosis I. 


“ Overseer of the granary of Aman, di- 
rector of works tu Karnak.” 

“ King’s son, overseer of the Southern 
Lands.” 

Titles illegible but probably as above. 

“ Toparch of the Southern City, overseer 
of the granury of Amin, king’s son, 
overseer of the Southern Lands.” 


Amenophis I. 


Tuthmosis I, 

year 3 or after. 

Tuthmosis IT. 
6. Tuthmosis IT. 


ce. Undated. Breastep: “riceroy of Nubiu.” 


Under Amenophis I and Tuthmosis I. 


Buhen, northern temple, doorway of 
Anmvsis I, two inscriptions: Ravy- 
pDaLL-MacIver, Buhen, p. 88. 

Semneh, on rocks: BREASTED, in dimer, 
Journ, Sem. Lung., 1908, p, 108. 

Uronarti, below Semneh; copied by 
Steindorff: C7rk., Iv, p. 78. 


Coronation decree, stelae from Buhen 
and Halfa: Urk., tv, pp. T9—81. 

Sehél, two inscriptions: Urk., rv, pp. 89 
—9$0. 

West Silsileh, cenotaph of the vezier, 
Weser: GRIFFITH, in Proc. Soc. Bibl. 
Arch. Vol. xu, p. 1044, 


Under Tuthmosis I and Tuthmosis IT. 


Semneh, temple, third period of con- 
struction: C7k.,1v, pp. 39—41. The 
name is lost but is identified as Seni 
by Sethe. 

Same inscription. 


Same inscription. 


Same inscription. 

Kummeh, temple, doorway in the wall 
which was reinseribed by Tuthmosis 
Il, (vk. Iv, p. 142: All the Macey 
are reckoned to him.” 

Kummeh, in the court, three graffiti of 
two viceroys: names expunged but 
one legible as Send: BREASTED, mes, 
Journ. Sem. Lang., 1908, p. 105. 


Thus the viceroy Seni is recorded by name in two inscriptions, both found in the 


temple of Kummeh. Prof. Sethe, in his translation of the Urkunden, as I am informed by 
Mr Griffith, identities the viceroy of a above with Seni on the basis of the date and the 
titles, and that identification is certainly correct. The resulting conclusion is that the 
viceroy Seni held office from the 3rd year of Tuthmosis I, or soon thereafter, to the time of 
Tuthmosis II. 


! Sethe identifies the vezier Weser (GARDINER-WEIGALL, Cut, no. 61) with the vezier Amen-weser 
(loc, cit., no. 131). So also Newberry, Life of Rekhmara, p. 15. In the Silsileh cenotaph Thuwre appears 
at the head of a row of the daughters of Avamathu (facing a row of his sons) and was certainly a member 
of the family. He appears to have been still alive, but could not have been in service although he retained 
his service title as a courtesy title. 
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Seni's name in the two graffiti in the court of the temple of Kummeh (e, above) has 
been * expunged by enemies,” according to Prof. Breasted. Now, inscription }, in the same 
temple, is written on the doorway inseribed by Tuthmosis IE and set in a wall which 
appears to have been previously inscribed by Tuthmosixs HI and Hatshepsut. The name 
of Hatshepsut has been changed to that of ‘Tuthmosis II (Sethe), apparently at the same 
time at which the doorway was made and the inscription of Seni written on it. Thus if 
Prof. Sethe’s explanation of the succession of these rulers be correct, the inscription b of 
Seni was written in the joint reign of Tuthmosis IT and Tuthmosis III or about the years 
6—S of Tuthmosis IIT. See further under Nehi, below. 


3. Neat Ca. 1500—1453. Under Tuthmosis IIT and Hatshepsut (7). 


@. Tuthinosis TT, 


Sear 2. 


® Tuthmosis ITT, 


sear 217, 


«, Tuthiosis TIT, 
year 20, 


ad. Tathrmosis TTT, 
year 23, 


¢ Tuthimosis IT, 
sear 20, 

A Tuthiuosis LIT, 
Sear 42, 
WEIGALL, 


y. Tuthimosis FT, 


ruling alone, 


4. Tuthinesis IIT, 
late. 


Undated. 


J Undated, 


& Royal seal-bearer, sole comprtnion, 
king's son, overseer of the Nouthera 
Lands.” 

“ Hereditary prince, topureh, [royal seal- 
bearer, favourite of the king] in the 
Southern Lands, king's son, orerseer 
of the Southern Lands.” 

e Alas son, ore'seer of the Southera 


Lands. 


* Hereditary prince, toparth a... tetas 
king's sun, vrerseer of the Southern 


Lauds.” 
BREASTED: “aiveroy.” Cf. i, below. 


mt Hereditary prince, tupurch, royal seal- 
hearer, sole companion, ete, (plrases), 
king's son, veerseer of the Southern 
Lunds.” 

* Royul herald” Crke. 


“Hereditury prince, topurch, royal seal- 
beurer, excellent fucourite of the Lord 
of the Two Lands, king's son, overseer 
of the Southern Lands.” 

Same titles: 22 N adds: “fucourite of 
the king ta Ta-Set.” 

1) Appointed “frst king's herald” ; 

(2) Appointed “king's so, orerseer of 
the Souther Lunds.” 

© Hereditury prince, togntrch, royal seal- 
bearer, sole compunton, ete., king's 
sun, overseer of the Southern Lands,” 

BREASTED: Sereesoy. 


Semneh, temple, the earliest part: 
Urk., Iv, p. 194. The name is lust 
but was undoubtedly Neh. 

Semneh, temple, earliest part: (rh..1v, 
pp. 985—986. 


Near Toinbos quarry, on rocks: BREAsT- 
ED, dmer. Journ. Sea. Lung., 1908, 
p. 47 (reads “Ani ’). 

Buhen, temple of Hatshepsut, 11th 
pillar, colophon to inscription of 
Tuthwosis IIL: Uvk, iv, p. 806; 
RaNnDALi-MacIver, Buhen, p. 27. 

Sai Island, rock inscription: BREASTED, 
Amer. Journ, Sem. Lang., 1908, p. 98. 

Ibrim!, grotto of Tuthmosis III: Crh. 
Iv, p. 983; BREASTED, Ave. Ree, 
Vol. u, 652; Wetcaty, Lower Vubia, 
p. 121; and probably, Breastep, 
liner. Journ. Sem. Lung., 1906, p. 
38. 

Buhen, temple of Hatshepsut, on the 
doorway of the part added by Tuth- 
mosis ITT: Urk., 1v, p. 985; RaNDALL- 
Maclver, Buhea, p. 25 (58). 

Buhen, 22 N and 23S: RanpaLu-Mac- 
Iver, Bihen, pp. 42 and 43. 

Semneh, wall of the latest period: Urk., 
Iv, p. 987. His territory was from 
Nekhel to the frontier (= Karay). 

Sai Island: C74, 1v,p. 898. See e, above, 


Kuinmeh, sandstone stela, now in Chi- 
cayu: BREASTED, .Laer. Journ. Sem. 
Lutag., 1908, p. 105, 


T Not to be confused with the grotto at Ellesiveh, which has two inscriptions on the fagade dated one 
te vear 51 and the other to au iegible year (26 or 42 or SL). 
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&, Undated. Nearly illegible inscriptions beginning Sehél: be Moruan, Cat. des Mon. 
“lector of Aman” and ending “king's Vol. 1, p. 89, no. 65. Below is a 
son.” smaller figure with “Vehi” above it, 

but I am unable to make out the 
connection. 

2, Funerary. A. “King’s soa”; “first king's herald”; A. Sarcophagus, sandstone, in Berlin: 
“king's son, overseer of the Southern Crk., 1V., p. 983. 

Lunds.” 


B. “Avag’s son, overseer of the Southern —B. Pyrainidion, sandstone, in Florence: 
Lands, first king's herald” ; “king's loc. cit. 
son, overseer of the Southern Lands, 
overseer of the udininistration (2judg- 
ment-hall,” 

C. “King’s son”; “king's son, overseer C. Wooden sharubti, found by Petrie 
of the Southern Lands.” behind the Ramexseum: Joe. cit, and 

PETRIE, Stx Temples, Pl. UI, no. 1. 


The inscription ¢ requires an explanation. The name has been erased but seemed to 
Prof. Breasted to be “Ani” (Yuni?). The name of the king is reported to be Menkheperré¢ 
(Tuthmosis III) and the date clearly the year 20. Prof. Breasted suggests that the name 
might possibly have been meant for Menkheperuwré¢ (Tuthmosis IV) but notes that the 
date is incompatible with our present knowledge of the length of the reign of Tuthmosis IV, 
Thus the conclusion seems to be that the inscription is of the year 20 of Tuthmosis III. 
In that case, the name of the viceroy is probably Nehi, and indeed the traces left by an 
erased Nehi might easily be held to be the traces of an erased Ani (or Yuni). 

The inscriptions thus proposed for Nehi are dated in the 2nd, the 20th, the 23rd, the 
25th, and the 52nd years of Tuthmosis ITI, and in the later part of his reign (9, h, above). 
It is clear that Nehi was the viceroy of Tuthmosis II in the first year or two of his reign 
and also during the whole of his sole reign after the death of Hatshepsut. If the solution 
proposed by Sethe for the succession of the kings of Egypt during this period be correct, 
then Seni (see above), the nomince of Tuthmosis II, was superseded by Nehi during the 
first few years of Tuthmosis II, was restored to office during the years 6—8, and was 
finally dismissed some time between the year 8 and the year 20 of Tuthmosis III. The 
erasures of the names of Seni and Nehi are not incompatible with this explanation; but 
the question arises why, when each of these returned to power, they did not restore their 
names. And why did Nehi not expunge the name of Seni on the doorway in Kummeh 
temple when he finally returned as viceroy? It is clear that the explanation of the 
erasures of these names must await the definitive solution of the larger question of the 
royal succession. 

The difficulty in the viceroyalty of Nehi is due tu the lack of dated inscriptions from 
the reign of Hatshepsut, or in other words from the years 3 to 19 of Tuthmosis III. It 
Nehi simply succeeded Seni in the 2nd year of Tuthmosis ITI, then he probably ruled 
continuously from that year until the time of the next dated inscription (year 20). If Seni 
returned to the office of vicervy during the years 6—8 of Tuthmosis III, other possibilities 
suggest themselves. Hatshepsut may have appointed a viceroy of her own, whose name 
has been lost, and Nehi may nut have returned to Ethiopia until Tuthmosis ITI became 
sole ruler. However, it seems to me more probable that Nehi was the viceroy during the 
reign of Hatshepsut as well as that of Tuthmosis III, and I have so placed him in the list 
awaiting further evidence. 
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4+. Wesersater. Cu. 1453—1420(/). Under Amenophis IT. 
«, Amenophis IT. “ Hereditary prince, topurch, [the royal — Ubriim, fourth shrine, Amenophis IT, on 
seal-bearer? sole] compunion, kiag’s the doorway: CHAMPOLLION, .Votices, 
son, overseer of the Southern Lands.” p. 8£; Leps., Deakin, Text, Vol v, 
p-123; WEtGALL, Lower Wabi, p. 122. 
hb. Undated. “Kings son, overseer of the Southern Sehél: DE Moreay, Cat.des Von., Vol. 1, 
Lands.” p. 86. no, 28: Leps., Denku., Text, 
Vol. iv, p. 126. 
e. Funerary ./). Saine titles as u, above. Stela from Buhen, now in British Mu- 
seum: Ranpari-Maclver, Buhen, 
p- 96; Br. Mus., Gu/le to Scu/ptures, 
p. 145. 
5. AMENHOTPE. Cu. 1420—1410(7). Under Tuthmuosis IV(’) and Amenophis IIT(?). 
uv. Amenophis III/?). * Overseer of the cattle of Amin, director Sehél, graffito. DE MorcGan, Cat. des 
of works ta the South and the North, Mon., Vol. 1, p. 92, no. 108; LeEps., 
head of the stuble of his Mujesty, Denkn., Text, Vol. tv, p. 125, no. 5u 


king's son of Kush, overseer of the (unter Lmenophis IIT”). 
Southern Lands, mighty one of the 

king, praised one of the Good God, 

king's scribe.” 


The inscription was copied independently for the two publications and leaves no doubt 
as to the existence of a viceroy named Amenhotpe. The date, however, is not so certain. 
De Morgan has noted nothing which might indicate the date. Lepsius clearly connected 
the inscription with the name of Amenophis III, and if the Testband had given us a 
drawing showing the relation between the inscription and the name of Amenophis III, the 
question might have been determinable. As the matter stands, all which can be said is 
that Amenhotpe appears from his single record to have been a viceroy of Amenophis ITI. 

Now, as will be shown below, the titles “hing’s son of Kush” and “fan-beurer on the 
king's right” came into use for the viceroy in the time of Amenophis III. None of the 
viceroys Nos. 1-4 ever bears either of these titles and practically all the viceroys after 
No. 5 bear both these titles in one or more of their inscriptions, although in some cases the 
title of fan-bearer is only indicated by the fan shown in the representation. Moreover, the 
attitudes of the viceroys in the pictures accompanying the inscriptions became more or less 
stereotyped in the reign of Amenophis II and particularly in the viceroyalty of Mermose 
(see Plate in the next no. of this Journal). When the titles and the drawing of Amenhotpe 
are examined in comparison with those of the other viceroys, it becomes significant that he 
is a “hing’s son of Kush” but not a fan-bearer, that he is shown in an attitude quite 
ditterent from any of the others, with a sekhem-staff over the left shoulder. As a“ hing’s 
son of Kush,” Amenhotpe must be after Wesersatet, while his lack of the fan-bearer title 
and his attitude in the drawing would place him before Mermése. It must be remembered 
that the titles in the inscription are very full, a fact that makes the omission of the title of 
fan-bearer very unlikely. 

Thus all the evidence available confirms the significance of Lepsius’ note (* unter 
Amenophis LIT”) and makes it extremely probable that the inscription under discussion 
was made in the early part of the reign of Amenophis ILL. 
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The question remains as to who was the viceroy under Tuthmosis IV. No record is 
preserved of a viceroy dated to that reign. We have Wesersatet under Amenophis IT and 
Amenhotpe under Amenophis III. As far as the possibilities go, either of these might 
have had a term of office long enough to cover the reign of Tuthmosis IV. On the rock 
islet called Konosso, there are two records of Tuthmosis IV, one of which is the stela of the 
year 7 mentioning a revolt in Wawat (DE MoreGan, Cat. des Mon., Vol. 1, p. 66). Near 
these, there are several records which mention the tutor Hekareshut; the tutor Hekar- 
neheh, the king’s messenger (?); the king’s herald, Ré¢; the Prince Amenhotpe (afterwards 
Amenophis III): and the prince A’akheperuwré¢. The inscriptions in the tomb of 
Hekarneheh (LeEps., Denkm., Text, Vol. 111, p. 360) connect Hekarneheh and Hekareshut 
with this same prince Amenhotpe and prove that he is a royal prince, not the viceroy 
Amenhotpe. But the existence of a titulary “ king’s son” Amenhotpe and a real “ king’s 
son” Amenhotpe in the same reign would suggest an explanation of the origin of the title 
“king’s son of Kush.” In other words, the title of the viceroy may have been altered in 
the reign of Tuthmosis IV to “king’s son of Kush” in order to make clear the distinction 
between the two “king’s sons” both called Amenhotpe. The lack of definite evidence 
forces me unwillingly to weigh such imponderabilia. A certain conclusion is out of the 
question, but the material as it stands shows that Amenhotpe was in office in the early part 
of the reign of Amenophis III, and that he had probably been appointed by Tuthmosis IV 
in succession to Wesersatet. 


6. Mermose. Cu. 1410—1370. Under Amenophis III. 


e. 


. Amenophis TIT, 


vear 5(?), 


Amenophis III. 


», Amenophis IIT. 


. Amenophis ITI. 


Amenophis ITT. 


Amenophis IIT. 


Amenophis IIT. 


Journ. of Egypt. 


“Hing’s sun, watchful for his lord, 
favourite of the Good Gud, overseer 
of the lands of Kush to its length, 
king's scribe.” 

“ King’s son” 


“King’s son of Kush.” 


“Kings son of Kash.” 


“Fuvourite of the king tv the southern 
(plu.) city (sing.),......(3 groups lost 
euding with mountain-sign) to cts 
length), king's scribe...” 

“King’s son.” 


“Rings son", “kings son of Kush, 
overse:? of the Southern Lunds, fun- 
bearer on the kings right, Meryuirs- 
mose” (sic. 


Arch, Vi. 


Semneh stela, now in British Museum: 
GatTHier, Licre des rots, Vol. u, p. 
336; Breastep, Ane. Ree., Vol. m1, 
$§ 851—855. The revolt in Ibhet. 

Wady Abbad (Redesiyeh), grattito near 
rock teinple; Lers., Denkm., Text, 
Vol. ry, p. 83. 

West Silsileh, yrafito: Lreps., Denki, 
Text, Vol. tv, p. 95. 

Near Assuan, graffito: Leps., Denki, 
Text, Vol. tv, p. 117; pe Moreay, 
Cat. des Mon., Vol. 1, p. 39, no. 177. 

Near Assuan, graffito: PETRIE, Season, 
Pl. X, no. 274; DE Moruan, op. cit, 
p- 27, no. 204: over another graftito 
and hard to read. 

Sehél: Leps., Denkm., Text, Vol. rv, 
p. 125; DE Morean, op. eit., p. 91, 
no. 96. 


g. Amenophis ITT. “ King’s son of Kush? Bigeh : Leps., Denkm., Text, Vol. Iv, 
p. 174. 
i eedutod: * King’s son” Ellestyeh, rock temple of Tuthmosis III, 


fagade,graffitoofAmenenopet: LEps., 
Denkm., Text, Vol. v, p. 115. See 
Viceroys, uox. 7a and 8 f. 

Tombos: Leps., Deakm., Text, Vol. vy, 
p- 244. 


3d 


j. Funerary. 


k. Undated. 


?. Funerary. 


m. Undated. 


vn, Funerary. 


” 


7. DHUTMOSE. 


aw. Amenophis LV, 
sy inference. 


b, Amenophis TV. 


e, Amenophis TV, 


d7. Cidated. 


e Undated. 
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“Aings son”; “king's sou of Kush”; 
“fun-bearcr on the king's right, king's 
son, ocerseer of the Southern Lunds, 
overscer of the Gold Lunds of Aman ~ 

“Wings sou, overseer of the Southern 


Lunds, Sun-beurer 7. 7 


“king's son, 


“Kings son of Kush” 


“Kings sop, fun-beurer on the kings 
right.” 
“Rings son.” 





Ca. 1370. 


be Kings son. 


“Kins son” 


~ Kings son of Kush.” 


ings son of Kush, [orerseer of the 


Gold Lands| of Amin. » orerserr 
Of mupsons ds 

King’s son of Kush.” 

» Hereditury prince, topurch,...... dnany 


aigns missing’, ocerseer of the border- 
Tienels of His Majesty. tan-bearer on the 
Kinds righticccce . 


Granite sarcophagus in the British 
Museum Kurnet Murrai: GAUTHIER, 
Liere des rois, Vol. u, p. 338. 


Stela in Cairo, from Assuan, dedicated 
by the divine scribe(?, Hunasha: 
Lacat, Cut, gen., Stelvs, no. 34, 140; 
Daressy, in Ree. trar,, Vol. XIV, p.27. 

Stela in Cairo: Lacaty op. cit, no. 34, 
139. 

Canopie jar in Cairo: Maspeero, Mommies 
royules, p. 983, 

Cones: Gavtater, Liere des rois, Vol. u, 
p. 337. 

Statuette in Vienna: BERGMANN, in 
Ree. trav., Vol. Xu, p. 1. 

Stela of his letter scribe, Huwy, found 
in the tomb of Merindse: GAUTHIER, 
op. Cit, p 338, 


1358. Under Amenophis IV Akhenaten. 


Ellesiyeh, grotto of Tuthmosis III, 
fagade,grafiito ofAmenemupet: Leps., 
Denkmn., Text, Vol. v, p. 115. See 
Viceroys, nos. 64 and 87. 

Sehél: Levs., Denkm., Text, Vol. tv, p. 
125,no. 11; DE Morean, Cat. des Moun., 
Vol. 1, p. 90, no. 84. The cartouche, 
given incorrectly by de Morgan, is 
“ Neferkheperuwré¢-Wutaenré’,” 

Buhen, northern temple, badly pre- 
served stela of Amenophis IV: Ray- 
DALL-MacIvEr, Buhen, pp, 91—92. 
The name of the viceroy is illegible. 

Sehél: DE MORGAN, op eit. p. 86, no. 
35. 


Statuette from Gebel Barkal, Great 
Temple (B 500): REISNER, Journ. 
Eg. Arch., Vol. 1, p. 216. 


My attention was first called to the existence of a viceroy named Dhutmése by the 


fragment of a statuette which I found at Barkal (see no. 7, e). 


After making up the list 


T found what seemed a vacancy between Mermose and Huwy and then noticed for the first 
time the evidence given by inscriptions a and 6 In the Sehél inscription (6), the name of 
Dhutinose stands under a cartouche of Amenophis LV, given nearly correctly by LEps., 
Denkm., Text, but changed to Menkheperuwrel by de Morgan. It is easy to see how 
de Morgan mistook the cartouche of Amenophis IV for that of Tuthmosis IV, but that 
mistake has led to the identification of our Dhutmése with a royal prince, Dhutmodse, son 
of Tuthmosis IV. The three grattiti of Amenemupet, son of Ru(/)ti, at Ellesiyeh (a) are 


equally decisive in their evidence. 
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under the viceroys Mermodse, Dhutmdse and Huwy. 
Mermodse and Huwy, this would be sufficient to place Dhutmése between the two, but the 
titles of Amenemopet also show a progressive career which confirms that conclusion. 


He was: 


These three grattiti give the titles of Amenemopet 
With the known vacancy between 


(1) s$ 8¢-t 83 nswti Mryms: © letter-writer of the king’s son Mermése.” 


(2) 


s§ imi-r3 k8wt...m(?) h-t(2) 8? nswti Dhwtms: “scribe, the overseer of works... 


in(/) the house (?) of the king’s son Dhutmase.” 


(3) idnwn Ks n 83 nswti Huy: “ agent of Kush of the king’s son, Huwy.” 


These inscriptions (a and 6) fix the place of Dhutmdése clearly to the time of 


Amenophis IV. 


Amenophis IV, and his name is to be inserted in that inscription. 


He is then in all probability the viceroy of the Buhen inscription (c) of 


The other two inscrip- 


tions are undated, but are important on account of the fuller titles that they give. 


8. Huwy-AMENHOTPE. Ca. 


vw, Tutankhatniin. 


b, Undated. 


e. Undated. 
© Tutankhamiin era- 
sed and replaced by 
Ramesses IT.) 

cd. Undated. 
(As ¢, above.) 


e. Undated. 


f Undated. 





1358—1350. 
Huwy except in tomb. 

“King’s son of Kush” 

“Aings son of Kush, overseer of the 
Southern Lands, fun -bearer on king's 
right.” 

“ King's son, overseer of the Southern 
Lauds.” 

“ Hereditary prince, toparch, mry-ntr- 
priest, kéug’s son of Kush.” 

“King’s messeuger to ecery land, king's 
son of Kush, overseer of the Southern 
Lands.” 

“Kings son of Kush, king's seribe 
Also, “sole companion,” ete. 

“ King’s son.” 


© King’s sov of Kush, Huy.” 


“King’s son of Kush.” 

“King’s son of Kush, overseer of the 
Southern Lands, fun-bearer on the 
king's right, Haury? 

“King ssoaot Bush king sseribe, Huwy.” 


“Kings sou of Kush, Hairy” 


© King’s son” 


Under Tutankhamin. 


Always called 


Kurnet Mivrai, tornb no. 40; LEps., 
Deukin., Pt. LT, Pls. 115—118; Leps., 
Denkm., Test, Vol. ui, pp. 301—-306 ; 
Breescs, Theseurus, pp. 1133—1 141; 
BReEAsTeD, Ane. Ree. Vol. 1, §§ 1019— 
1041. Territory, from Nekheb to 
Napata or Karay. Appointment of 
viceroy. 


ELKab, temple of Amenophis IIT, 
fragment of sandstoue statuette: 
Lres., Denki. Text, Vol. rv, p. 42. 

Sehél, gratito: pE Moruay, Cut. des 
Mon. Volt, p. 84, no. 8. Apparently 
3 different grathti., Cartouches of 
Ramesses TT. 

Sehél: DE MorGay, op. cit., p. 96, no. 
153. Cartouche of Ramesses 1. Cf 
also the Nehél grattito, op, cit., no. 
161. 

Bigeh: Leps., Devkin., Text, Vol. Iv, 
p. 174; Breausca, Thesaurus, p. 1217. 

Ellesiyeh, grotto of Tuthinosis III, 
facgade.grathto of Ainenemopet: LEps., 
Denkm., Text, Vol. ve p. 114. 
Vieeroys, nos. 6/4 and 7. 


see 


The viceroy Huwy-Amenhotpe is dated to Tutankhamin by the inscriptions in his 
tomb at Kurnet Murrai which record his appointment by that king, but these are the only 
dated inscriptions of his which Iam able to find. In spite of the certainty of his date 


3o—2 
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two of his graffiti are apparently dated to the time of Ramesses IT by the accompanying 
cartouches (see c and d). Now in the tomb, all but two or three of the cartouches of 
Tutankhamiin have been erased except for the name of Amin, and it is well known that 
the name of Haremhab has been substituted for that of Tutankhamun on most of the 
public monuments of the latter. Thus the persecution of the memory of Tutankhamtn, 
either by Aye or Haremhab, is well established. It seems to me therefore plausible that 
the name of Tutankhamin had been erased in inscriptions ¢ and d, that the cartuuches 
were found empty by some scribe of the time of Ramesses II and reinseribed with the 
name of the reigning king. In my judgment, that conclusion is much more likely to 
represent the truth than the assumption that there was a second Huwy who must be added 
to the long list of viceroys of Ramesses IL 

It is to be noted that Huwy in his Nubian graffiti never calls himself by his second 
name, Amenhotpe. The titles of the viceroy no, 5, Amenhotpe, show that he is not the 
game as Huwy-Amenhotpe. The Louvre stela C. 72 (PreRRet, Rec. des inscr. du Louvre, 
Vol. 1, p. 47) gives the name of an Amenmdse, whose son’s name was “ Amenhotpe, called 
Huwy.” The mother of this Huwy was named Nubnofret; and two other women are 
mentioned, Apiy and Tanoftret. I have been unable to connect any of these people with 
the viceroy Huwy, but consider the identification as probable. 

The suggestion, often made, that the viceroy Huwy or the Huwy of tomb no. 1 at 
E]-Amarna is to be identified with certain officials named in the El-Amarna letters has a 
considerable interest, but the detailed examination of the material has no bearing on the 
present subject. I will merely say that, as the result of such an examination, I have 
reached the conclusion that the viceroy Huwy was not the same as the Huwy of El-Amarna 
nor is either to be identified with the Khai, the Khaya, or the Khaya of the letters (see 
Kyvpzron, Die El-Amurnu Tufeln, no. 11, 19 and Rey. 13, 14; no. 289, 81; no. 112, 42 
and 48; no, 255, 8; and no, 268. 16). The messenger Khu’a (op. cit., no. 11, 5) of the time 
of Amenophis IIT has been taken for an Egyptian, owing to the bad condition of the text, 
and has been identified with the viceroy Huwy: but the context leaves little doubt that 
he was a Babylonian. See also Davies, Amarna, Vol. 111, p- 19. 


9, Paser IT. Cu, 1850—1315(/). Under Ave and Haremhab(‘). 


a, Ave, “Krag son of Kush.” Gebel esh-Shems, most northern of the 
“Arngs son of Hush, overseer of the four inscriptions, the stela of Paser: 
Nouthern Lands.” Leps., Denkm., Text, Vol. v, pp. 179— 


180; Leps., Denk, Pt. ur, Pl. 114, Y3 
BReastep, Amer, Journ. Sem. Luny., 
1906, pp. 19--20; WEIGALL, Lower 
Wuhia, p. 141. 


A Urndated. “igs son of Kush, orevsecr of the  Gebelesh-Shews, single-chamber grotto 
Southern Lands, fun-bearer on the (“petit speos”) of Paser: C'HAMPOL- 
kings right, kiag’s seribe” Lion, Votices, pp. 38—40 (* Maschi- 

“Overseer of the Gold Lunds of Amun, kit”); Leps., Denki, Pt. 1, PL 114, 
hens sou of Kush, overseer of the ¢,fih; BReasten, Amer. Journ, Sen. 
Notthern Lands.” Luny., 1906, p. 20; Wertearr, Lower 

Champollion gives also: * Overseer of Vubie, p. tl, 


the Lunds of Aintin in Ta-Set” and 
~ Overseer of the Gold Lands.” 
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e. Undated. “ Hereditary prince, toparch, prince in Sehél: Leps., Denkm., Text, Vol. rv, 
the forefront of mankind, praised of p. 126, no. 20; DE Moraan, Cat. des 
his lord Amin, king's son of Kush.” Von., Vol. 1, p. 86, no. 31; Breascu, 

Thesaurus, p. 1214, p. 
d. By his son. * King’s son.” Assuan-Philae road: DE Morgan, op. 


elt, p. 20, no. 123: PETRIE, Serson, 
no. 110. See Viceroy, no. 10, « and /. 


Paser Tis often mentioned as the viceroy of Haremhab or as “the well-known viceroy 
of Haremhab.” Prof. Petrie (History, Vol. 111), however, gives his name only under King 
Aye, and this view is confirmed by all the evidence that I have been able to find. All the 
inscriptions cited to connect Paser I with Haremhab refer to the small grotto of Paser at 
Gebel esh-Shems, in the district of Addeh. Here, in the face of a bold promontory of rock, 
there are four monuments close together. The northernmost is a stela of Paser dated to 
the reign of King Aye (a, above; see Breasted’s photograph). Then, about a metre to the 
south, comes a small stela of the deputy of Wawat, Hor. A metre or more further south 
opens the doorway of the small one-room grotto of Paser, and finally south of that doorway 
stands the inscription of “the overseer of the mountains of Wawat. Katha.” Also in the 
district of Addeh but a few kilometres further north at Abahudah is the well-known rock- 
temple of Haremhab. The above nomenclature is that given by Weigall (Lower Nubia, 
p. 141; ef also Wilkinson in Murray, Guide to Egypt, 1858, pp. 427—428) and is un- 
doubtedly correct. But the application of the name of the district, Gebel Addeh to both 
Gebel esh-Shems and Abahudah has apparently caused a certain amount of contusion. 
Lepsius’ grotto of “Schataui,”’ Champollion’s ‘ Maschakit,” and Maspero’s “ Machakit” all 
refer to the small grotto of Paser at Gebel esh-Shems. Both Steindortf (BAEDEKER, Egypt, 
1914, p. 410) and Maspero (Annales, Vol. X1, p. 139) speak of this as the grotto of Paser, the 
viceroy of Haremhab, while Breasted (loc. cit.) speaks of the four monuments as niches at 
Gebel Addeh, opposite the Island of Shatawi. Breasted and Steindorff (in Baedeker) 
speak of the temple of Abahudah under the name of Gebel Addeh. All these different 
names (except Maschakit) may be more or less justified, but they are applied in an inexact 
and arbitrary way, liable to great confusion. 

Now the small rock temple of Abahudah which was made by Haremhab, contains no 
mention of the vicervy Paser, so far as I am able to discover from the publications. The 
grotto of Paser at Gebel esh-Shems, on the other hand, does not show anywhere the name 
of Haremhab, nor is it dated at all by the inscriptions as far as reported. On the west 
wall, south of the doorway, there is an inscription with a cartouche which Champollion 
read “ Wesermaré¢-SetpenréC” (Ramesses II). Weigall says that it is illegible, and Breasted 
(op. cit., p. 20) makes no mention of it. If the cartouche contains the name of Ramesses II, 
which is to be doubted, the inscription is, of course, a later insertion. It may be noted that 
“ ZeserkheperuwréC-Setepenré¢ ” (Haremhab) might have been mistaken by Champollion 
for the name of Ramesses H, but I find no evidence in the publication for reading the 
name of Haremhab in the inseriptiun'. Nor am I able to discover elsewhere any reference 
to Paser which can be dated to Haremhab. 


1 Tn iny own original copy ef the inscription, made in 1908, I tind the sign for Zeser marked without 
a query; this indicates the reign of Haremhab.—Ep. 
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At West Silsileh, in the rock-cut memorial chapel of Haremhab. in the reliefs in the 
corridor referring to Ethiopian attairs, a fan-bearer is shown walking beside the king who 
is borne along in his carrying chair. This probably represents the viceroy of Ethiopia of 
that day, but his name is not given (Leps., Denkm., Pt. m1, Pl. 1215 op. eit., Text, Vol. iv, 
pp. 84—89; Maspero, Struggle, p. 351). Indeed, I have not been able to find any mention 
anywhere of the name of the viceroy under Haremhab. Nevertheless, the circmustantial 
evidence makes it probable that Paser I served under Haremhab as well as under Aye: 


‘a) The name of no other viceroy is known who might be dated to this period. 


(b) Both Paser and Haremhab served under Aye. Paser was of course in a less powerful position than 
Haremhab and way have been selected by Haremhab for his post of viceroy. The dominant position 
which Haremhab claims for hunself in the reign of his predecessor favours the idea that Paser wax a friend 
of his, 

(c) Aye reigned only 4 or 5 years, while the highest known date of Haremhab is only 8 years, Even 
if Haremhab be allowed 20 years, the total of the two reigns might have been covered by one viceroy, 
Viceroyalties of 20—30 years were not unusual. 


i@) The next known viceroy, Amenemopet, Viceroy of Sethos I, was in office about 20 years. He wa» 
ason of Paser I. In the absence of direct evidence to the contrary, the average conditions of human life 
and of the continuity of family influence in polities, make it probable that Amenemopet succeeded his 
father, Paser I, in office. ‘That is, Paser I continued to be viceroy under Haremhab, and until the 
appointment of his son, probably under Sethos I. 


ie) The proximity of the Abahudah temple to the Gebel esh-Shems memorials, taken with the absence 
of any inscription of any other viceroy in the neighbourhood, points to a probable connection in time 
between Harembhab and Paser I. The plausible course of events seems tou me this: (i) Paser, as viceroy 
under Ave, was attracted by the buld prominence of the Gebel esh-Shems, untouched at that time by any 
memorial, and cut the uorthern stela on the most prominent position on the cliff, (ii) Haremhab, or Paser 
acting for him, selected the next promontory ‘Abahudah;, a few kilometres to the north for the rock-temple 
of Haremhab; “1ii) while the Abahudah temple was in course of construction, Paser utilized a gang of the 
inen tu cnt for himself a more important memorial, the grotto at Gebel esh-Shems, a few metres south 
of his stela. 


Such is the material which I have been able to find. In view of the lack of positive 
evidence to the contrary, I come to the conclusion that Paser was viceroy under both Aye 
and Haremhab, and was succeeded by his son, Amenemopet probably early in the reign of 
Sethos I, but possibly as early as the end of the reign of Haremhab. 


10. AMENEMOPET, sun of Paser I. Ca. 1315—1290. Under Sethos I and Ramesses II. 


a, Sethos £. “The first charioteer of His Mujesty, Road from Assuan to Philae: bE 
the king's son, Amenemopet, son of Moreay, Cut. des Mon, Vol. t, p. 20, 
the kings son, Puser” Cf. 7, below. no. 123; Leps., Denfin., Text, Vol. rv, 

p. 121, no. 18; PETRIE, Serson, Pl. V, 
110. 

h. Sethos I, “Charioteer uf His Mujesty, king's son Same locality: pE Moruan, op. cit., 
of Kush” p. 20, no. 124; PETRIE, op. ect., 109. 

e Sethos L * Fan-heareron the king's right, yocernor Same locality: DE Moruax, op. eit. 
of the Southern Lauds, king's sun? p. 28, no. 5 (with fan); Leps., Deakm., 


Pt. tu, 141, 4; Leps., Denkin., Text, 
Vol. Iv, 120, no. 6; PETRIE, op. rit, 
Pl. VIL 130. 
@. Undated. “ii. veerseer of the Southern Lunds, Same locality: DE MORGAN, op. vit., 
king's son. p. 29, no. 12. 
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e. Undated. “ Atng’s son of Kush.” Sehél: DE Morgan, op. ctt., p. 103, 
no. 53 (Mariette). 

f. Sethos I. “Kings son of Kush.” Near Ibrim, stela of Sethos I: Sayce, 
in Ree. trae., Vol. xv1, 1894, p. 170. 

g. Undated. “ Kings son of Kush.’ Buhen, stela made by the attendant, 
Huwy: Ranpati-Maclver, Buhen, 
p. 77. 

A. Sethos I. “ings son of Kush.” Iésheh, stela: Lers.. Deakm., Pt. 111, 


P). 141, 4; Breastep, Amer, Journ. 

Sem, Lang., 1908, p. 96. 
w% Ramesses I. “King’s son of Kush, Amenemopet, son Bet el-Wali temple: Leps., Deakm., Pt 
of Puser.? 111, 176f.; Leps., Denkim., Text, Vol. v, 
p 14 (reads Pawer); CHAMPULLION, 
Mon., Pls. LXNVIIL, LXIX; Buper, 
Sudan, i, p. 324 (plate prepared from 

Bonomi’s coloured cast). 

For commentary, see under no. 11, Yuni. 


11. Yun Cu. 1290—?. Under Sethos I(?) and Ramesses IT. 


a. Sethos [. “ Head of the stuble-uf-Sethos-1, the Wady Abbad (Redesiveh), rock temple, 
charioteer of His Mujesty, the king's fagade: Leps., Deakin, Pt. 111, 138 ve. : 
son of Kush, chief of the Muzey.” GARDINER-GUNY, Journ, Ly. Arch., 

Vol. tv, p. 249. 

b. Ramesses 1. “Wing's sou of Kush.” Abu Simbel, rock stela north of smaller 

(“Mun of CEhnasiych.”) temple: BreasTep, dimer. Journ. 


Sem. Luny., 1906, p. 29 (photograph); 
CHAMPOLLION, -Von., Pl. Iv, no. 2; 
WEIGALL, Lower Vubia, p. 137. 


The inscriptions cited for Amenemopet and Yuni might be considered evidence that 
these two viceroys held office at the same time during the close of the reign of Sethos I 
and the beginning of the reign of Ramesses IT. 

The inscription 10,7 occurs twice on the southern wall of the vestibule hall of the 
Bet cl-Wali temple (at Kalabsheh). On this wall is the famous scene of a battle in Nubia, 
while to the left of the battle-scene is a picture of the payment of the Ethiopian tribute. 
In the tribute-scene, the viceroy Ameneimovpet appears supervising the payment in each 
of the two registers and in each case with the inscription 10, 7 The chiet figure is 
Ramesses IT, and there is no evidence of any erasures. Thus, the viceroy Amenemopet is 
an integral part of a scene made in the name of Ramesses IT, and must be assumed to have 
served as viceroy in his time. The temple is not dated, but only two princes, Amenher- 
wenemef and Khaemwése, are shown, The scenes on the north wall relating to the Syrian 
wars are ordinarily supposed to be purely decorative, and I can see no reason for giving 
any greater historical weight to the Nubian battle-scene. The temple may have been 
completed early in the reign of Ramesses I. 

The two inscriptions of Yuni are, on the contrary, both private memorials sect up 
by Yuni himself. The Abu Simbel inscription (11, 6) is clearly dated to the time of 
Ramesses II, while that of Wady Abbad is in honour of Sethos 1. In both, Yuni is called 
a‘‘king’s sun of Kush.” The fact that he is a fan-bearer at Abu Simbel but not at Wady 
Abbad may be taken to indicate that the Wady Abbad inscription is the earlier. The 
Wady Abbad inscription speaks of Sethos I as if he were alive at the time. 
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The evidence appears clear. Nevertheless, there is no other case of a divided vice- 
royalty durmg the whole four centuries, and indeed the division of the administration was 
carried out in another way, by the appointment of sub-governors (dam) for Kush and 
Wawat (see Part TT). Thus, the apparent conclusion that two viceroys held office at the 
same time is su contrary to all the other evidence that I am afraid to accept it. Assuming 
the only alternative, namely that Yuni succeeded Amenemopet, I would place the Inscrip- 
tions in the order, 10,7; 11, 4; 11, 6: and would suggest the following explanation : 


‘u) There was a co-regency of Sethos I and his son, Ramesses EL, as stated in the Abydos inscription 
of Ramesses IT, lines 43-50 (Breasten, duc. Rec., Vol. ut $$ 267—268. Nomaterial evidence has been 
produced for the rejection of this statement ‘see Gacruter, Lirre des cots, Vol. UL, p. 30, nute 2; ef. 
Breastep, ac. Rec, Vol. mt, § 125 and § 254, with which I disayree;. 

(b) The temple of Bét el-Wali was made for Ramesses II during the co-regeney, although there is no 
direct evidence of this. Amenetopet was still viceroy at the time and probably supervised the work. 
The temple may have been begun, of course, before the co-regency. 

(e) Soun after the completion of Bét el-Wali, but still during the co-regency, Amenewopet was 
succeeded by Yuni as viceroy of Ethiopia. Yuni had risen as head of the stable and charioteer of Sethos I, 
that ix, through the personal favour of that king (see the Wady Abbad inscription). Being on a journey 
which led him to Wady Abbad to a temple dedicated by his patron, he made a private prayer for Sethos, 
and this might have happened although Ramesses I] was already the dominant member of the co-regency. 

(d; Being sent to Nubia by Ramesses II, he made a prayer for that king near his temple at Abu 
Sinbel. The temple of Abu Simbel is supposed to have been begin under Sethos I and contains an 
inscription dated in the year 1 of Ramesses IT. This inscription is on the doorway leading from the first 
tu the second hall and seems to me to have been made later. The temple was certaiuly not finished in the 
first year of Ramesses IT, At the time of Yuni's visit to Abu Simbel, Sethos may have been still alive. 

(e) T know of no evidence for ascertaiming the length of the co-regeucy of Sethos I and Ramesses II, 
Int even if it lasted only two or three years, its length would have been sutticient for the events suggested 
above, LT imagine that Yuni as the particular favourite of Sethos I may have found no great favour with 
his son, especially if the appointment had been due to an intervention of Sethos I. I would assume that 
Yuni was repliced by another viceroy (Hekanakht ?) as soon as Sethos was dead. 


If there were evidence that the names of Ramesses IT and his two sons had been inserted 
later at Bet el-Wali, or if the Wady Abbad inscription did not so clearly indicate that 
Sethos T was still alive, several different explanations might be offered. But as the 
material stands, the most plausible explanation seems to me that given above, which 
depends on the fact proved by the Abydos inscription that there was a co-regency of 
Sethos I and Ramesses II. 

Sethauw, one of the viceroys of Ramesses II, has been ascribed to the reign of Sethos I 
and conclusions have been drawn from this ascription affecting the length of reign to be 
assigned to Sethos I. This is all a mistake: Sethauw was never viceroy under Sethos I 
see Sethauw and the commentary, below, 


12, HekaNAKHT. Under Ramesses IT. 


a. Ramesses TT. “King's son of Kush? Anuiada, temple, two inscriptious on the 
inside of each of the first pair of 
pillars in the hypostyle hall: Gacer- 
HIER, d mada, pp. 133, 136; BREASTED, 
in Auaer, Journ, Svin, Lavg., 1906, 
p. 46. 

4, Undated, “Ning s son of Kash, Hekalackh ay” Kahan, built in wall in village: LeEvs., 


Denkin., Text, Vol. Vv, p. 60. 





in 


d. 


eC 


Undated. 


Ramesses IT(”. 


Ramesses IT. 


Possibly also: 


rt. 


gy. 


b, 


Ramesses II. 


Ramesnes IT. 
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“Kings son, overseer of the Southern 
Lands.” 

“Fan-bearer ou the king's right.” 

“King’s son of Kush,” 

“ Messenger to every land, king’s son.” 

“ Hereditary prince, toparch, royal seal- 
beurer, pleasing (Sudm?) the heart, 
witness of truth, glory of his lord, 
who gues when sent, tn whom is satis- 
action because of the greatness of his 
eccellence, the king's son of Kush, the 
overseer of the Southern Lunds.” 

“(King’s son of Kush, overseer of the 
Southern Lands, [Heku|nakht.” 


“| ofthe house of the palace-of-Ramesses- 
IT, the messenger to every land, king's 
sou of Kush, overseer of the Southern 
Lunds, fun-bearer on the king’s 


See the commentary after no. 14, Sethauw. 


15. 


Ramesses IT. 


Ramesses I]. 


. Ramesses II. 


PaseER II, son of Minmose. 


. Ramesses IT, 


“King’s son of Kush, orerseer of the 
Southern Lunds, king's seribe, Pauser, 
son of Minmose.” 

“Kings son of Kush, overseer of [the 
Souther Lands)” 


“Kinds son” 


“King’s son of Kush.’ 


For the commentary, see after nu. 14, Sethauw. 


j4. SETHsUW. 


. Ramesses LI, 


year 38. 


Ramesses LI, 
year 44.07), 


Under Ramesses II. 

“The hereditary prince, the toparch.... 
Boece king's son of Kush 

“Kings sov of Rush”; 

“Kings sou of Kush, orerseer of the 
Southern Lunds, steward of min, 
king's seribv.” 

“King’s sun” 

“ King’s sov of Kush 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. vi. 
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Kaban, statuette in Cairo, from Wil- 
bour’s collection, presented by Sayce: 
QUIBELL, in A avules, Vol. 10, p. 240. 


Abu Simbel, south of the larger temple: 
Lepes., Denkm., Pt. u1, 195, d; CHAM- 
POLLION, Voz., Pl. TV, no. 3. 

Assuan to Philae: DE MorGan, Cut. 
des Mon., Vol. 1, p. 27, no. 205; 
Petrik, Season, Pl. X, no. 275. The 
name is missing, but Hekanakht was 
the only viceroy of this reign who was 
a “inessenger.” 


Sehél: DE MorGas, op. cit., pp, 99, 198. 
Rather than Sethauw. 

Assuan to Philae: DE MorGAN, op. cit., 
p. 27, no. 207, bis. 


Under Ramesses IT. 


Abu Simbel, rock stela between the 
two temples: Maspero, Temples 
Tiamerges, Rupports, ol. 1, p. 165. 

Abu Simbel, rock stela, north of the 
smaller temple: Leps., Dewkhmn., 

Text, Vol. v, p. 16%. 

Abu Simbel, large temple, on basis of 
statue in small room hefore the 
sanctuary: Leps., Denki, Pt. U1, 
Pl. 196, 8. 

Fauuly monument of Amenemyeuet, 
in Naples: Breascu, Thesuurus, p. 
953. 


Abu Simbel, double stela. on rocks 
south of larger temple: Leps., 
Dervkin., Pt. urn PL 195, b, C3 
BREASTED, 4 wer, Journ. Nem. Lang., 
1906, p. 26 ‘photograph, general 
view). 

Sebua, temple enclosure, stela no. IN: 
GAUTHIER-BaRsanTI, in <Avnales, 
Vol. x1, pp. 84—85. See m, n, v, 
below, 

6 
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«. Ramesses I, 
year 63 (7). 

d. Ramesses IT. 

e. Ramesses IT. 


y. Undated. 


g. Ramesses IT. 


k. Ramesses II. 


t% Undated. 


j. Ramesses If, 


k. Ramesses LI. 


Z. Ramesses II. 


mm. Ratnesses I, 


wa. Ramesses IL, 


vo. Ramesses IT. 
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“Aing’s sou of Kush, ocerseer of the 
Southern Lauds, [hing’s] sertbe.” 
Among titles, “overseer of the Gold 
Lands of Amin? 

“Kings sun, overseer of the Southern 
Lands, kings scribe” 

“Kings sou of Kush, governor of the 
eity.” 

“King’s sun, ocerseer of the Southern 
Lauds.” 


» King's sun of Kush, [hing’s sribe ’] 


“King’s son of Kush.” 


“King's son of Kush, overseer of the 


Nouthern Lands...... king, overseer of 
the (told Lands of the Lord [of the 
Two Lands),...... 4 


“Aing’s son of Kush? 


“Aings son of Kush.” 


“Kings son of Kush, overseer of the 
Gold Lunds of Amin, fan-beurer on 
the king's right hand, overseer of the 
treasury, leader of the festivil of 
Andina, Kia's scribe” 

“Acnys sow or Kush, overseer of the 
Southern Lands, great steward of 
almdin, king's sertbe.” 

“ Wing's son? (NX); 

* King’s son of Kush” (1, U1, VI, VILL); 

~ King's son of Kush, king's scribe (1V) ; 

“Kings sou of Kush, overseer of the 
Gold Lauds” ‘sic) (IT); no. VI has 
titles similar to no. VIL, see m, above. 

© Aing’s son” “4 pieces) ; 

“ Kings son of Kush” (5); 

“Aing’s son of Kush, king's seribe™ (1); 

“Aings son of Kush, overseer of the 
Southern Lands, king's seribe” 12); 

hs settee [veerseer of | the Gold [Lunds] 

ie 


dee eecees (so. 


Tonkaleh, rock stela: WEIGALL, Lower 
Nubia, p. 118, Pl. LXIV, no. 7. 

Sai Island: BreasTep, Amer. Journ. 
Sem. Luny., 1908, p. 98. 

Buhen, temple of Hatshepsut, pillar 3, 
N: Ranpaue-Maclver, Buken, p. 22. 

Same, pillar 31, W: op. cit, p. 47. 


Faras: Leps., Devkm., Text, Vol. v, 
p- 182; SHarpe, Jaseriptivns, Wl, p. 
39; with “his sister,” Vefret-Wut. 

Kasr Ibrimn?, second grotto from the 
south: Leps., Deskin, Pt. ur, Pl 
184, d:; WetcaLt, Lower Nubia, pp. 
121—122; BreaAsTED, Amer. Journ. 
Nem. Lang. 1906, p. 38. With 
Nefret-Mut and officials of luis stath 

Ellestyeh, rock temple of Tuthmosis 
ITI, on left of niche: Leps., Denki, 
Text, Vol. v, p. 112. See foot-note 
to A. 

Same, fagade: op. evt., p. 114. 


Tomas, grattito : 
sVubia, p. 108, 
Amada, temple, inscription of Raimes- 
ses II on southern embrasure of 
entrance: GAUTHIER, dmudu, p. 184. 

Sebua, temple enclosure, stela no. VII 
(second fron: left): autobiography of 
Sethauw: GAvTHIER-BARSANTI, in 
Annales, Vol, x1, pp. 77-81. See 
bn, 0. 


WeIvaLL, Lower 


Same, stelae I (1st from left), LH (3rd), 
Til (7th), LV (4th), V (4th, name lost), 
VI (not in place}, VILI (not in place), 
and X (6th): ep. cit, pp. 64-86. 
See ), ia, v. 


Sebua, temple, loose blocks, 12 inscrip- 
tions, and 3 statuettes with 2 in- 
scriptions : GAUTHIER, Sebya, pp. 36 
—40, 122-123. 


1 There are five grottoes, counting from the svuth—1) Tuthmosis ILI, (2) Ramesses H, (3) Tuthmosis 


LI, 4: Amenophis I], 5; unfinished, 


The tomb of Pennut is on the opposite bank, the west bank, 


behind Antbeh. The rock grotto of Tuthmosis II] at Ellesiyeh is zorth of the village of Ibrim while Kasr 


Ibriza is suvth of that village. 


Thus Ellesiyeh is about 7 kilometres north of Kagr [britn. 


p. Ramesses IT. 


g. Ramesses II. 


» 


s. Ramesses IT. 


z. Ramesses IT. 


uv. Ramesses IT. 


v. Undated. 


wv. Undated 


wz. Tndated. 


y. Undated ? 


b’. Undated. 


ec. Undated. 


», Ramesses IT. 


a’, Ramesses IT. 
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“Kings son of Kush, overseer of the 
Southern Lunds, fan-bearer on the 
king's right hand, overseer of the 
treusury (2), ehief of the priests of... 
overseer of the Gold Lands of the 
Lord of the Two Lands, king’s seribe, 
[Sethawuew].” 

“King’s son of Kush.” 


“King’s son”; 

“King’s son of Kush, governor of the 
city, overseer of the Southern Lands, 
king's sercbe.” 

“King’s son” ; 

“King’s sou of Kush” ; 

“ King’s son, overseer of the Southern 
Lunds, king’s scribe.” 

“King’s son of Kush” (A). 

* Aing’s son” (B). 


“ King’s son of Kush” (A) with the 
singer of Amtin, Nefret-Mut. 
“King’s sun of Kush.” 


“King’s son of Kush, Sethau, who is 
overhead (hry-tp) of the lund” ; 

“ Hereditary prince, topurch, royal seal- 
bearer, sole compunion, conductor of 
the festiral of Amin, the king’s son 
of Kush, overseer of the Southern 
Lands, fun-beurer on the king's right 
hand, king’s scribe.” 

“ Fan-bearer ou the king’s right, king’s 
son of Kush.” 


© King’s seribe, steward of the paluce, 
hiny’s son of Kush.” A» translated 
in Guide. 


“Kings son of Kush. Title expunged 
in every case. Wife, Nefretmut ; 
mother, An. 

“Hing’s sun of Kash” 


“* Aings son of Kush.” 


Abu Simbel, rock stela near a: Lrps. 
Denkin., Text, Vol. v, p. 165. 


Gerf Husein, temple, on side of door- 
way: Leps., Denkm., Text, Vol. v, 
p. 56. 

Gerf Husein, first statuette: op. cit, 
p. 56. 


Same, second statuette: Leps., Denhue., 
Pt. m1, Pl. 178, f—i. 


Road from Assuan to Philae: DE 
MoreGan, Cut, des Mon., Vol. 1, p. 28, 
no. 3 (=A), and no. 4 (=B). 

Sehél: op. evt., p. YT, no. 174 (=A), 
and p. 103, no. 27. 

El-Kiab, chapel of Ramesses II, twice: 
Leps., Devkm., Test, Vol. tv, p. 38. 
El-Kab, temple of Amenophis IT, two 
pieces of statuette: op. eft, p. 42; 

Leps., Denkm., Pt. ut, Pl. 174, 6. 


Abydos, on a stone in a house in the 
village: Bruascu, Theseenrus, p. 1223; 
also Ip., Ree. de Von., Vol.1, Pl. XII, 5. 

Lid of sarcophagus, red granite, in 
London: Guide to the Eyyption 
Galleries, Seul pture, p. 199, no, 720. 
The titles are probably fuller than 
given in the Guide of the BM. 

Statuette, from Kom el-Abmar (?), in 
Mulhausen: Jacosy, in Ree. de Truc., 
Vol. xxu, p. 113. 

Stela of Pennesttauwi, in the Louvre : 
PreRReET, Hee, ‘nser, Louvre, Vol. uy, 
p. 17. 

Shawabti in Turin: Breescu, The- 
saurus, p. 1438, 46, 4. Another in 
Brit. Mus., no. 8700 2 (Petrie). 

Reel of pottery in Louvre: Prerret, 
Lourre Cat., pp. 158 and 636 ; Petrie). 


The viceroy Sethauw has sometimes been identified with the high-priest of Nekhbet, 
Sethauw, whose tomb at El-Kab (Lepsius’ no. +) is dated to the time of Ramesses IX. 
But the error has long been recognized. 
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Of this long list of inscriptions belonging to Sethauw, only 7) /, 7, w, «7, y, 6 & and d’ 
are undated. All the rest, twenty in number, are dated to Ramesses IJ. and there is no reason 
for supposing that the undated inscriptions belong to any other reign. Inscription « is 
dated clearly to the 38th year of Ramesses IT, b without reasonable doubt to his 44th vear, 
and ¢ with sume plausibility to the 63rd year. These dates indicate that the weight of 
Sethauw’s term of office fell after the middle of the reign of Ramesses II. Now, there is 
one mention of Sethauw, not included above, which has been used to date him, as viceroy, 
to the 2nd year of Sethos I. This is in the Rollin papyrus, Pup. Bibl. Yut., 209, published 
by Prof. Spiegelberg in Rechnungen aus der Zeit Setis I. pp. 23 and 67, Pl. Xb. Col. 1v 
of the verso contains “a list of negroes who were brought from......... , and in hne 3 of 
this list occur the words: “servant of the king’s (2) son(/) Sethauw, of (7).....000 5 * Spiegelberg 
restores: “servant of the king's sun, Sethauw, of [Kush] The papyrus is a palimpsest and 
the present text is written in several different hands (see op. cit., p. 2). None of the 
documents contained in the present text is dated, but Spiegelberg assigns it to the 2nd year 
of Sethos I on epigraphical grounds and because a list of bakers contained in Col. v of 
the recto contains sume names which also occur in documents of that date (op. cit., p. 4). 
This list of Col. V is not in the same hand as the list of Col. Iv of the verso. Thus the 
evidence is clearly of the must questionable kind. It will be noted that the signs read 
“king's son” du not correspond with the sign for “king” further down, while “Kush” is not 
in the text. In other words both the reading and the date are open to question. Against 
this, the fact is to be set that at least two clearly fired viceroys, Amenemopet and Yuni, 
are known tu have held office between the 2nd year of Sethos I and the 38th year of 
Ramesses I]. It ts simply impossible that our Sethauw should have been viceroy Frei the 
2ud yeur of Sethos I to the 38th year of Ramesses IT and beyond. The only possible Way 
of saving the face of the Rollin evidence is to assume another viceroy Sethauw who held 
ottice before Amenemopet. He would thus become the viceroy of Haremhab, a man who 
came between Paser I and his son Amenemopet. For that, I can see at present no evidence, 
and prefer to reject Spiegelbery’s conclusions drawn from the dubious material furnished 
by the Rollin papyrus. 

With Sethauw, I have ended uy list of viceroys of Ramesses II. Before taking up 
the order of the last three (nos. 12, 13, and 14), it is necessary to clear away the confusion 
caused by the ascription of other viceroys to this reign’ The first of these is Huwy (no. 8, 
above), mentioned by Prof, Petrie (History, Vol. 11, p. 93) on the basis of inscriptions 
no, 8,e and d. [take the name of Ramesses II in these inscriptions to be a later insertion 
(see under no. %) and exclude Huwy from the viceroys of Ramesses. Next comes the 
viceroy Nakhtu of Dr Budge (Book of Kings, Vol. 1, pp. 186—187), who is, of course, my 
nv. 12, Hekanakht. : 

Prof, Petrie (op. cut., p. 95) also includes Messuwy among the viceroys of Ramesses, as 
does also Gauthier (Liere des rots, Vol. 111, p. 113). This conclusion is based on inscriptions 
no. 15, h and b (see Messuwy, below). Inscription b, on the doorway of the Bét el-Wali 
ee ee 
oe ne pee ee sai . : : a ht esitation in dating the 
As given by Champollion oie eal Seah ua ‘ ae 7 es a ieee 
Soiree inscription Is saithont Anke fi te Files sacs agircaste gre 
Vol tv. p. 175, as being on the rocks s . ae = eas pease Oy ee Denkm., Text, 

AS g s south of the temple: “Rechts von diesen Granithlicken, 
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folgen andere. Auf einem, Sethos IT (the text gives here a feathered cartouche containing 
“ WeserkhepernwréCsetpenré¢”). Darunter, ein (the text gives in hieroglyphics “king’s 
son of Kush,......... y”), wohl Huwy.” From the remains, the name might be Messuwy, as 
Champollion read it. Huwy is, of course, out of the question if the viceroy has any 
connection with the royal cartouche, and in the case of an isolated graffito a direct con- 
nection is to be assumed. I have no hesitation in preferring Lepsius’ copy and in finding 
in the inscription a record of Messuwy under Sethos II (see no. 15). In considering the 
list, IT can see no reason why Messuwy may not have begun his service as viceroy towards 
the end of the reign of Ramesses II, but no direct evidence is obtainable that such was 
the case. 

One other viceroy, Wentaperit (PETRIE, History, Vol. 11, p. 108) has been assigned to 
Ramesses IJ. The name has also been transcribed Wentahere and Wentawuat. None of 
his records are dated (see viceroy no. 19). Maspero and Legrain would place him towards 
the reign of Ramesses II, but advance no positive proof of date. I imagine either of them 
would have admitted the XXth Dynasty as a possible date. He was a High-priest of 
Amin of Ramesses (or of Khnum-Wéset), not a great High-priest of Karnak, and no 
argument can be drawn from the order of the known High-priests. As will be seen below 
(no. 19), I identify this Wentawuat with a son of Hori II, on the basis of two defective 
inscriptions. On this ground, and because without him an unknown viceroy must be 
assumed for the XXth Dynasty, I have placed Wentawuat after Hori I. If I am mistaken 
in my reconstruction of the inscriptions, then the only probable place for Wentawuat is, as 
Petrie says, in the reign of Ramesses IT. 

The viceroys certainly assignable to Ramesses II are, then, Amenemopet, Yuni, 
Hekanakht, Paser IJ, and Sethauw. Amenemopet was succeeded during the co-regency 
with Sethos I, by Yuni, who, as the choice of Sethos I, probably did not long survive the 
co-regency. The viceroyalty of Sethauw according to his dated records fell for the most 
part in the second half of the reign. Thus the probability arises that Hekanakht and 
Paser II both came between Yuni and Sethauw. The co-regency would appear, but with 
no great certainty, to have come to an end before the first Syrian campaign in the year 4. 
The Kaban stela, relating to the opening of the well on the Wady Allaki road, is dated in 
the 3rd year, but it is difficult to say whether this is the date of the monument or the 
date of the council at which the king ordered the digging of the well. A viceroy of Nubia 
is mentioned several times in the text, but unfortunately without giving his name, 
Curiously enough the only viceroy, except Thuwre, whose records have been found at 
Kaban is Hekanakht, a viceroy of Ramesses II (see no. 12, b and c). This piece of evidence 
is almost imponderable, yet it has almost unconsciously influenced me in identifying 
Hekanakht with the viceroy of the Kaban stela and placing him as the successor of 
Yun. 

Paser II has left only three records in Nubia, all at Abu Simbel, but these simply 
prove that he held office under Ramesses II and was the son of Minmose. His previous 
career seems to have consisted of the office uf king’s scribe and he holds no titles of honour. 
Apparently, to judge from the material (which may be defective), he had a short and 
inglorious career as viceroy. His chief record, however, is the family monument of the 
chief of the Mazay, Ameneinyenet, at Naples (BrUGscH, Thesaurus, pp. 951—957). This 
monument gives the names and titles of 24 relatives of Amenemyenet and his wives, nearly 
all of whom were people of high office in the priesthood, the army, or the civil administra- 
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tion. The family evidently had great political influence,—a “pull,” as it is terined in 
American slang. The list is as follows: 


First Generation : 


(5) Miumoz-e, high-priest of Min and Isis, paternal uncle of A. 

(6) Pennesuttauwi, head bowman of Kush, paternal uncle of A. 

(1) Wennefer, high-priest of Amin, father of A. 

(9) *Isis, great favourite of Amitin, mother of A. 

(8) Rina, priest of Min and Isis, maternal uncle of A. 
‘15) Minmise, sem-priest in the temple of Sokaris, father-in-law of A. 
(21) *Henutmeby, singer of Amin, mother-in-law of A. 


Second generation : 
(14) A menemyenet (A), chief of the Mazay, director of works on the monuments of His Majesty. 


(2) Hori, director of works, high-priest of Anheret, eldest brother of A. 
(7) Khaemwése, scribe of the divine rolls (?) in Per-Amon, brother of A. 


(10) Fiscscccnscseecs , Wife of the steward of Amin, sister of A. 
(LAE aysteccoa ees , spss-t in the king’s house, sister of A. 
(12) *Henutmehy, wife of the steward of the Ptah-temple, sister of A. 
(UB Y Foy cas eat cats , wife of the head bowman (19), sister of A. 
(3: Amenemopet, high-priest of Helivpolis, favourite of the Lord of the Two Lands, cousin 
(sv) of A. 


(4) Paner (IT, king’s son of Kush, cousin sv) of A, 
(22) *Wiay, singer of Aaniin (d. of 15421), wife of A. 
(23) *Nefertiry, singer of Aniin (d. of 15+21), wife of A, 
(16, Amenemyenet (B), charioteer of His Majesty, brother of A’s wives. 
17) Hatiay, high-priest of Munthu, brother of A’s wives. 
VW) Piyay, head bowman of the chariots (horse troops), brother of A’s wives, 
(20, Supara, overseer of priests, brother of A’s wives. 
(24, *Sa(7)-Hathor, sister of A’s wives. 
25; *Nefretiry, wife of 16, sister-in-law (2) of A’s wives. 


The monument is dated by the cartouches of Ramesses II but not with a year-date. 
The imscriptions distinguish between “ brother of one mother” and “brother.” “ Brother” 
may mean, as usually, cousin or “relative.” Paser is clearly the son of Minmose the 
High-Priest of Min and Isis, the paternal uncle of Amenemyenet (A), the nephew of 
Pennesuttauwi, who was a head bowman of Kush. The tomb of Pennesuttauwi is No. 156 
(GARDINER-WEIGALL) at Thebes but is unfortunately only dated to the “19th Dynasty.” 
I would select the High-Priest of Amin, Wennefer, the father of A., as the founder of the 
family fortunes, and it is to hin that one might look to establish the date more exactly. 
But the present monument appears to bear the only record of his career. The most suitable 
place open for him is between the High-Priest, Nebwenenef (year 1 of Ramesses II) and 
the High-Priest. Bekenkhonsu (years 41-47 7), see WReszinski, Hohenpriester, Nos. 16-19. 
Moreover, the lnpression conveyed by the Naples monument is that the family enjoyed 
Its power entirely under Ramesses II. Thus Paser, the nephew of Nebwenenef, and a 
member of the second generation. would hardly have held office long before the middle 


' There are several men recorded of the name of Pennestitauwi or Peunesetauwi, see LIEBLEIN, Dict., 
nos, Lod4, 2052, and 2544. Of these, No, 2052 was a Pennesetauwi, son of Haremhah, and a scribe of the 
table of Kush under Sethanw. His father may he the scribe, Harembhab, uamed in the inscription of 
Sethanw at Thrita. It is conceivable that a scribe of the table shuuld rise to be head bowman of Kush ; 
bat the difference mi the name caises me tu negative the identification. 
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of the reign, nor would he have received the appointment after the term of office of 
Nebwenenef. I have therefore placed him after Hekanakht and before Sethauw, the latter 
of whom held office during the priesthood of Bekenkhonsu, who was in all probability later 
in date than Nebwenenet. 

It is clear that the exact order ot the three viceroys, Hekanakht, Paser I, and 
Sethauw, is not capable of positive demonstration, and the tentative solution which I have 
proposed must yield to any contradictory evidence which may be forthcoming. The 
succession of the viceroys during the closing years of Ramesses IJ is also still a matter of 
uncertainty. Sethauw had a very long career, as is shown by the extraordinary number of 
records left by him and his subordinates, and he may well have outlasted the litetime 
of Ramesses II and have been succeeded by Messuwy. Or Messuwy may have succeeded 
Sethauw during the closing years of Ramesses. Even the third alternative, that another 
viceroy (Wentawuat ?) held office for a short time between Sethauw and Messuwy, is not 
excluded by the evidence. 


no. 1-4, Sethauw, above. 


15. Messuwy. Cu. 1225—1209. Under Meneptah, Amenmesses (/), and Sethos IT. 
a. Meneptah. “Aing’s son of Kush, overseer of the Road from Assuan to Philae: PETRIE, 
[Southern Lunds), fun-hearer on the Season, Pl. II, no. 11; bE Moreay, 
kings right, king’s scribe.” Cat. des Mon., Vol. 1, p. 18, no. 87; 
Leps., Devkin., Pt. ut, Pl. 200, 7. 
db. Undated. “Atny’s sun of Kush, beurer of the fun  Bét el-Wali, temple, graffito on side of 
and crook on the king’s right, {king's entrance: Weigall, Lower Nubia, p. 
scribe], Messuwy, chosen one of the 74; Levs., Denki, Pt. rr, PL 176, g. 
south Lond (stp nt? Smo.” Often cited in order tu date Messuwy 
to Ramesses IT. 
ec. Meneptah. After  “Aing’s son of Kush, tan-beurer onthe Amada, temple, entrance, northern 
year 5. king’s right, king’s sertbe.” embrasure, inscription of Meneptah: 
GAUTHIER, Awadu, pp. 186—188; 
BREASTED, .Amer. Journ. Sem. Lang., 
1906, p. 46. 
d@, Meueptah. “Wing's son of Kush Amada, temple, fagade, north and 
south of entrance: GAUTHIER, op. 
ett., p. 181. 
e. Undated. “ King’s son of Kush.” Pyramidion : GaUTHIER, op. e’t., p. 195. 
Name lost. 
f. Meneptah. “Ring's son of Kush, fan-bevrer on the Aksheh, between Sarreh and Faras: 
king's right.” Leps., Denkm., Text, Vol. v, p. 188, 
g. Meneptah. “Hing’s sua, overserr of the Southern Buhen, temple of Hatshepsut, two 
Lands.” graffiti on 4 W and 5 W: Rsawxpatt- 
Maclver, Buhen, pp. 22, 24. Name 
of viceroy illegible on loth. 
h. Setho» TT. “Wing's son of Kush.” Bigeh, grafito: Lrps., Devku., Text, 


Vol.tv,p.175; CHAaMPoLLiox, Votives, 
Vol. 1, p. 614. 


For the commentary on Messuwy’s supposed activity under Ramesses II, see under 


See also commentary under no. 17, Hori I, below. 
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16. SEty. 


uv, Ramesses-Siptah, 
year 1. 


b, Ramesses-Siptah, 
year 1°?) 


ec, Raiesses-Siptah, 
year L. 


d, Meneptah-siptah, 


year 3. 


e. Meneptah-Siptah, 
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Ca. 1209—1203. Under Siptah. 


“Rings sor of Kush? 


* Hereditury prince, topurch, kiny’s son 
of Kush, ocerseer of the Gold Lands 
of Amin, fun-bearer on the king's 
right, king’s seribe of the letters of 
Pharaoh, first chief tn (?) the stuble, 
eyes of the king of Upper Egypt, ears 
of the king of Lower Egypt, high- 
priest of the Movn-god, Thoth, over- 
seer of the treasury, overseer of the 
letter-seribes in the Court of the 
Palace-of-Ramesses-Miamiin (2, tn 
the Court.” 

“King’s son of Kush.” 


“ Fan-bearer ov the king’s right, king's 
sun of Kush, overseer of the Southern 
Lunds” 

Below are the same titles preceded by 
“Hereditary prince, toparch” 

“King’s son of Bush, overseer of the 
Gold Lands of Amin, fun-bearer 
on the kings right, great steward of 
the king, king’s seribe of the letters 
of the Phartoh.” 


Abu Simbel, south wall, inscription of 
the king’s messenger, Rekhpehtuf, 
“when his lord came to establish 
the king’s son of Kush, Sety, in his 
place”: BREasTED, dnc. Kee., Vol. 
m1, § 642. 

Abu Simbel, north wall: 
Annales, Vol. X, p. 132. 


MASPEROQ, in 


Buhen, temple of Hatshepsut, pillar 
6 W, gratito of the king’s messenger, 
Neferhor, “when he cume with re- 
words for the officials of Tu-Set and 
to bring the king’s son of Kush, Sety, 
on his first trip”: RANDALL~MAcIVvER, 
Buhen, p. 25; Breastep, Aac. Rec., 
Vol. ry, § 643. 

Sehél, grathito: pe Morean, Cut. des 
Mon., Vol. 1, p. 86, no. 29; Leps., 
Devkin., Pt. m1, Pl. 202, b; BREASTED, 
Ane. Ree, Vol. ut, § 646. 


Road from Axssuan tu Philae: Leps., 
Denkin, Pt. wt, Pl 202, 0; pe 
Moreay, op. cit, p. 28, no. 6: 
Breastep, dic. Ree., Vol. wy, § 647. 


See commentary under no. 17, Hori TI, and appendix, overseer of the Southern Lands, 
no. vi, in the next number of this Journal. 


17. Horr J, son of Kama (/). 


Ca, 1203—1180, 


Ramesses III (/). 


«. Meneptah-Siptah, 


year 3. 


“First churtoterr af His Majesty, the 
kings messenger to erery lund, who 
sets the ehiets in thelr places, who 
satistirs his Lord, Hori. son of Kama, 
true of corer of the-stable-of-Sethor-T, 
of the Court.” 


Under Siptah, Setnakht (7) and 


Buhen, temple of Hatshepsut, 16S: 
Ranpatr-MacIver, Buken, p. 38; 
BREASTED, «le. Ree, Vol. mt, § 645. 
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b. Meneptab-Siptah, “King’s son of Kush.” Same place, 13 E: RanpaLi-Maclver, 
year 6. Buhen, p. 36 and Pl. 12; Breastep, 
Ane. Ree, Vol. mt, § 6350. “That 
which made the first charioteer of His 
Wajesty, the king’s messenger to every 
land, Webekhuu(?)sen, son of the 
king's son of Kush, Hori” (sic. Quite 
clear in MaclIver’s photograph; and 
Prof. Sayce is justified against Profs. 
Steindorff and Breasted). 
ce, Undated. “ King’s son of Kush.” See below, Viceroy no. 18, ¢, Hori IT. 
By his son. 


The order of the kings of the XIXth Dynasty after Ramesses IT has now been finally 
fixed by M. Daressy’s article on “ Ramsés-Si-Ptah ” (Ree. trav., Vol. Xxxiv). The ostracon 
which he publishes proves that Ramesses-Siptah succeeded Sethos IT, immediately on the 
death of the latter in his 6th year. The substitutions in the inscriptions at the Ramesseuin 
prove that Amenmesses was later than Meneptah, while those at the temple of Abydos 
prove that Amenmesses was earlier than Meneptah-Siptah. The only point about which 
a question might remain is the identity of Ramesses-Siptah and Meneptah-Siptah, which 
Prof. Maspero sought to prove (see Annales, Vol. x, pp. 131—138). As Maspero points out, 
the viceroy Sety was appointed in the first year of Ramesses-Siptah, was still in office in 
the 3rd year of Meneptah-Siptah, and was superseded before the 6th year of the latter 
by Hori. The titles given in inscriptions no. 16, b.d, and e, show that the Sety of Ramesses- 
Siptah is the saine as the Sety of Meneptah-Siptah. Consequently, Meneptah-Siptah must 
have succeeded Ramesses-Siptah. Maspero points out further that Ramesses-Siptah 
(in 16, 6) and Meneptah-Siptah in his tomb have the same Horus-name. Maspero 
concludes that Siptah at first adopted the names Sekhuenré© and Rumesses-Siptuh (see 
Daressy, loc. cit., and no. 16, a, b, c), made his trip to Abu Simbel, and immediately on 
his return, z.e. two or three months after his accession, changed his names to Jakhenra and 
Meneptah-Siptuh. It seems a very remarkable proceeding, but perhaps there were unusual 
circtnstances. Siptah’s anxiety to secure Ethiopia and his marriage with Tawesret, the 
widow of Sethos IT (sic), both indicate a certain insecurity uf tenure. Then there is the 
role of Bay, who first appears after the change in name. Bay, I think, is to be returned to 
his role of “ king-makcr.” The translation of the Bay-inscription (Leps., Denkm, Pt. 1, 
Pl. 202, a,c) is Just as grammatical when smn is taken as a perf. act. participle as when it 
is taken as the relative form of the verb, and indeed is more natural (cf. similar construction 
in no. 17, u, below)—“ Bay, who established the king in the place of his father.” It is 
evident that political events of doubtful issue were taking place during the accession and 
the first year of Siptah. The unilluminating recital of Daressy’s ostracon means nothing : 
an ordinary scribe writing such a document open to the inspection of higher officials would 
be the last man to take note of a political struggle. On the whole, then, I reach the 
conclusion that Maspero is right and that the order of the kings after Ramesses II is: 
Meneptah, Amenmesses, Sethos II, Siptah. 

Accepting this order for the kings who followed Ramesses II, their viceroys are: 
Messuwy, dated by five inscriptions to the reign of Meneptah and by one to that of Sethos IT. 
Sety, dated by five inscriptions to the first and third years of Siptah; and Hori I, dated by 
one inscription to the sixth year of Siptah. Sethos II ruled only six years (see Daressy’s 

Journ. of Egvpt. Arch. v1. — 
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ostracon) and we have only the one record of a viceroy of his in Ethiopia. The name of 
Sethos IT has only been reported from a few places in Nubia—twice from Abu Simbel 
(Leps., Denkm., Pt. 11, Pl. 204, e, f), once from Bigeh (no. 15, h, above), and once from 
Sehél (DE Morean, Cat. des Mon., Vol. 1, p. 95, no. 146). Messuwy was his viceroy, having 
continued in office, of course, during the short-lived reign of Amenmesses. The vicervy 
Sety, who served at least three years, but less than six, had the shortest term of office yet 
proved for any viceroy (cf however, no. 11, Yuni). Hori, who succeeded Sety, is, I am 
sure, the same as the king’s messenger who left his record at Buhen in the year 3 of 


Siptah, in the viceroyalty of Sety. 
18. Horr UW, son of Hori I. Ca. 1180—1160 (/). 
IV, and Ramesses V (7). 
“Kings son of Kush, Hort, sou of the 
King’s son of Kush, Hori.” 


aw. Ramesses LY. 


“King’s son of Kush, overseer of the 
Southern Lands, King’s seribe, Hort. 
His beloved son, Wentawuat (1). 


b. Undated. 


« Undated. “Kings son of Kush, overseer of the 
Gold Lands of Amen-Ré€, King of 
the Gods, (Hori 2). “Son of the 


king’s son, Wentarnut.” 


See commentary under no. 19 and also under no. 22. 


Under Ramesses III(/), Ramesses 


Buhen, temple of Hatshepsut, 5 S: 
Ranpati-MacIver, Buhev, p. 24, 
with Pl. 11. Holds fan and crouk. 

Sehél: DE Moreay, Cat. des Mon., Vol. 
1, p. 84, no. 3. Two men with hands 
uplifted. The name is obscure, but 
the traces may be Wentawuat (see 
¢, below). 

Stela froin Semneh : see no. 19, inscrip- 
tion «. 


19. WENTAWUAT. Ca. 1160(/}—1142(/). Under Ramesses VI (2), VII (?) and VIII (2). 


a, Undated. A prayer for the ku of “the king’s son 
of Kush, the overseer of the Gold 
Lunds of Amen-Rée, king of the 
(rods, LVN, made by] the son of 
the king's son, Wentawnat” 

And for the ku of “the sow of the king's 
son, the head of the stable of the 
court, the first of His Majesty (nic), 
Wentawuat.” 

‘, Undated, PE ida she head of the stuble of the Court, 

Wentewuat.” 


T would reconstruct from Birch’s traps- 
lation: “the head of [the stable] of 
the Court, the son of the king's son, 

That which made (2) 
the ships cuptutu sc. Amenshan 
aceoiee ” The latter name is probably 
Amenenopet. 

“Aings son of Kush, overseer of the 
Gold Lands of Amen- Re, King of 
the Gols, the high-priest of Amita of 
Ki num- Weset, door-opener, steward 
of Amity at Khuwm-Weset” 


e Undated. 


Wentewvut. 


fd. Undated. 


Part of a stela from Semneh, now in 
Cairo (letter from M. Daressy); see 
also LresLErs, Diet., no. 2114 (also 
from M. Daressy but incomplete). 
“Un personnage er grand costume de 
la XIX me dynustie est agenouillé, 
tendut dele main droite le flubellun,” 
quoted from M. Daressy. The “NN.” 
is, [ believe, Hori II. 

Fragment of a stela, Buhen, near 
temple of Hatshepsut: Ranpat- 
Maclver, Buhen, p. 79. “Man in 
the full skirt of the luter New 
Empire.” 

Abu Simbel, small grotto south of 
larger temple, hieratic graftito in ink: 
Epwarps, Thousund Miles, Vol. uy, 
P. 127, given only in a translation 
by Birch. 


Statue from the great deposit at Kar- 
nak: Lecraty, Cat, gen. Statues, 
Vol. a, pp. 25-26. The dress in- 
dicates a period towards the time of 
Ramesses II (Legrain). 
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e. Undated. “High-priest of Amin of Ramesses, 
king’s son of Kush.” 
Brother of the High-Priest of Amin of 


Ramesses, Amenwahsuw. 


Stela in London (no. 792): Lresiers, 
Diet., no. 1002; Maspero, dfoinies 
royules, p. 747, Maspero would place 
him towards the reign of Ramesses II 


rather than in the Ethiopian period. 

The inscriptions fall into two groups, of which the first, a, b, and c, refer to the head 

of the stable, Wentawuat, the son of the viceroy, X, and the second, d and e, refer to the 
viceroy and High-Priest (of a minor temple of Amin), Wentawuat. The father of the first 
Wentawuat, is perhaps the viceroy Hori II (see no. 18, c). Unfortunately there is nothing 
to connect the two groups except general probabilities. Wentawuat is certainly an unusual 
name, and I have been unable to find any other mention of the name. The head of the 
stable, Wentawuat, was the son of a viceroy, was much employed in the Ethiopian 
administration, and was a likely man for the office in succession to his father. It is 
perhaps not remarkable that on the statue and the stela the lesser title of head of the 
stable was passed over for the titles of viceroy and High-Priest. In the absence of positive 
evidence to the contrary, I have identified the viceroy Wentawuat with the head of the 
stable Wentawuat, and I judge that he became High-Priest of Amin of Ramesses, or 
Amin of Khnum-Waset, after losing his place as viceroy. He was certainly not High- 
Priest of Amen-Ré‘ King of the Gods, and we need not concern ourselves with his place 


among the known High-Priests. 


20, RAMESSENAKHT. Cu, 1142—1122 (?). 
a, After Siptah. “Kings son of Kush, overseer of the 
Lands (sic), fun-beurer on the king's 

right, king's scribe.” 


Under Ramesses IX (7). 


Buhen, temple of Hatshepsut, 26 E, 
on a grathto of the time of Siptah: 
Ranpats Maciver, Buhen, p. 44. 


There is no evidence which connects the viceroy, Ramessenakht, with any other 
official of the same name who lived in the XXth Dynasty, least of all with the High-Priest, 


Ramessenakht. 


21. PANEHSI. 
a, Ramesses XT, 
year 12. 


»Fan-bearer ou the kiug’s right, king's 
scribe, commander af the army, over- 
seer of the yrunary, [king’s sou of 
Bush!) overseer of the Southern 
Lands, commander” (Lieblein.) 

“Great chief of the treasury.” Lieblein.) 

4, Ramesses XI, “King's son of Kush.” 

year 17. 


“Hereditury prince, toparch, steward of 
Ameu-RE, king's sun of Kush,” 


ec, Ramesses XI. 


See commentary under no. 22, Herihor. 


22, HeERIHOR. 


a. Ramesses NI. © High-priest of Amen-Ret, king's sun 
of Kush, overseer of the granary 

‘Commender-in-chief of the army.” 

“ Director of works of all the monuments 
of His Mujesty.” 


“Fon-bearer on the kings right. 


See commentary under no, 22, Herihor. 


Ja. 1120-—1100. Under Ramesses XI. 


Turin papyrus: PLeyTE and Rossi, 
Papyri de Turin, p. 87, Pl. LXV a: 
LieBLEIN, in Rec. de Trav, Vol. 1 
p. 141. 


’ 


LIEBLELN, op. c7t., p. 145. 

Turin papyrus: PLEYTE and Rosat, op. 
cit, p. 89, Pl LXVI: Breasrep, 
Ane. Ree, Vol. rv, $8 596, foll. 

Buhen, northern temple, forecourt, 
pillar 6: RanDaLt-Maclver, Buhen, 
p. 86; BreasteD, Amer. Jowren. Sem. 
Lang., 1906, p. 14. 


Ca. 1100—1120. Under Ramesses XI. 


Karnak, Temple of Khonsu: Gat- 
THIER, Lire dex ro/s, Vol. 111, p. 233; 
Breastep, Ave. Ree, Vol. rv, § 615. 

Same: loce. cit. 

Same: loce, evt. 


Same: duce. eft. 


qo 
lo 
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After the reign of Siptah, the records of the viceroys are at present very meagre. 
According to my reconstruction, indicated above, the family of Hori I produced three 
viceroys—Hori I, Hori IJ, and Wentawuat—who held office in succession, Assuming for 
the moment that this is correct, there remain three viceroys, Ramessenakht, Panehsi and 
Herihor. Herihor is, of course, dated after Panehsi by his subsequent kingship. Panchsi 
is dated to the 12th and the 17th years of Ramesses XI (Menmaré¢-Setpenptah), and must 
have been the immediate predecessor of Herihor. Ramessenakht is dated after Siptah, 
and in view of the history of the viceroyalty after Herihor can only be placed before 
Panchsi. If my conclusion in regard to the Hori family is correct, he must come after 
Wentawnat. Thus we have the five viceroys, nos. 17 to 21, to cover the period between 
the 6th year of Siptah and about the 20th year of Ramesses XI, ora period which may be as 
low as 96 years and as high as 105 years. It is perfectly possible for five viceroys to have 
covered even the longer period if they each served their time untroubled by changes in 
the kingship and the priesthood. The history of the period is still obscure, but the group 
formed by Ramesses VI (Nebmaré¢-Meramiin), VII (Wesermaré¢-Meramiin-Setpenré), and 
probably VIII (Wesermaré¢-Iakhenamiin) certainly showed enmity towards Ramesses IV 
and V, and represent a different branch of the descendants of Ramesses III. Nevertheless, 
in spite of political troubles, the High-Priests of Amun succeeded one another apparently 
withont trace of any disturbance. The High-Priest, Ramessenakht, who appears in the 
3rd year of Ramesses IV, was followed by his son, Nesamiin, then by another son, 
Amenhotpe, who appears as late as the 17th year of Ramesses IX (Neferkaré¢-Setpenré‘). 
‘The probabilities are difficult to assess with confidence, but the possibility is manifest that 
the viceroys may have succeeded one another subject to the same political influences as 
those which secured the succession of the High-Priests. Whether all political intluence 
rested with the High-Priests, as is often assumed, or whether the movement for bringing 
all factors of power into the hands of the royal family had already begun, I think one can 
premise some sort of autocracy standing nominally under the king, yielding him obeisance 
in all ceremonial actions, and yet able to protect themselves in their places. In most 
matters, the king’s wishes appear to have been carried out, and in everything the command 
ran in the king’s name. Under the circumstances, as far as they are now visible, I think 
it probable that the five viceroys (nos. 17—21) succeeded one another as given in the list 
and covered with their terms of office the whole period from Siptah to Herihor (as viceroy). 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that a different order is possible, that one or two 
viceroys may yet be found for this period, and that Wentawuat may possibly belong to the 
time of Ramesses II. The evidence is not precise and positive. The order of the viceroys 
adopted by me represents only my interpretation of the material as it stands. 


23. PaiCankKy. Under Herihor. 


a, Undated. “fun-bearer on the king's right hund, Abydos, stela iu Cairo: Perris, History, 
Ainu's scribe, commander of the army, Vol. 1, p 203 (illustration); Mart- 
king's son of Kush, governor of the Etre, bydos, Vol. 1, p. 57. 


Southern Lands, high-priest of 
Amen-REG ocorsver of the granaries 
of the Phurwoh, ete 


b. Undated. The same titles, Papyri, see Gavturer, Licre des rvis, 


Vol. 10, p. 238; SpreGELBERG, in 
Notices et ertraits des MSS, de lu 
Bibliotheque Nationale, t. XXx1v, pp. 
203—209. 
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N.B. In the Karnak and Luxor temples, Paifankh is called “ high-priest of Amin,” 
but not “king’s son of Kush.” He was the eldest son of Herihor and the father of 
Painozem I. He was never king. : 


24. NESIKHONSU, queen of Painozem TT. 


a, Siamiin (2), “First great favourite of <Amen-Ré& Edwards’ tablet in Univ. Coll, Loudon: 
vear 5. priestess of Khnum, Lord of the Petriz, History, Vol. m1, p. 218 
Cataract, king’s son of Kush, over- (figure). 
seer of the Southern Lands, ete.” 
4. Siamiin (2, “King’s daughter of Kush.” Coffin, in Cairo: Daressy, Cat. gen., 
year 5. “King’s daughter.” Cerc. des Cachettes royales, no. 61,030, 
p. 110. 


The political development of the XXth dynasty ended in the adoption of a policy by 
which all the more important administrations were gathered into the hands of the heir to 
the throne. Herihor had his son Paifankh appointed High-Priest of Amen-Ré¢, overseer 
of the granary, viceroy of Kush, and commander-in-chief of the army. He himself had 
held these offices under Ramesses XI (Menmaré¢-Setpenptah) being to all appearances the 
accepted heir of that Ramesses. This was a logical solution of the internal difficulties 
caused by the intrigues of a powerful bureaucracy and a wealthy priesthood in a state with 
theocratic tendencies. Subsequent misfortunes were due to other causes. The principle 
was sv sound that when the Libyans obtained Thebes they continued the policy, by that 
time traditional, of appointing royal princes to be the heads of the chief administrations. 

After Paifankh, none of the princes—the High-Priests Painozem I, Masaharta, Men- 
kheperré¢ and Painozem [[—held the title of “king’s son of Kush.” Nor, when Iuwput, 
the younger son of Sheshonk I, was appointed High-Priest of Amen-Ré¢, and commander- 
in-chief of the army, did he or any of his successors assume the discarded title. Only 
once was the title revived and then it was to satisfy the vanity of a woman (no. 24), to 
give her an honorary rank which she could not claim as her birth-right. The disuse of the 
title, “hing’s son of Kush,” is however no proof that the functions of the viceroy had ceased 
to be exercised, as might seem at first sight. In accordance with the policy adopted for 
the great administrations, the government of Kush would have been in the hands of the 
eldest son of the ruler of Thebes, or under the Libyans in the hands of one of the royal 
princes. Now it is manifest that to such of these as were already king’s sons, the title of 
“king's son of Kush” was of less value than their inherited rank. Another point which 
may have had some influence in the abandonment of the title by Painozem I was the fact 
that his father, Paifankh, was politically subordinate to the king of Tanis. Thereafter, 
Painozem’s own sons, Masaharta and Menkheperré‘¢, were king’s sons by birth. Thus the 
title of “king's son of Kush” may well have been dropped without any change in the 
relations of Ethiopia tv Egypt and without any break in the Egyptian adininistration of 
the southern lands. 

The evidences of the relations of Ethiopia to Nubia between 1100 and 745 B.c. are 
few in number and almost all are of an indirect character. Painozem I (or IT) has left a 
graffito at Sehél (DE MorGan, Cat. des Mon., Vol. 1, pp. 94, 139) which appears to have 
been made by him when “commander-in-chief of the army of the South and the North” and 
to have had the title of High-Priest added later. Menkheperré¢ is recorded by a graffito 
on Bigeh (Gavututer, Livre des rois, Vol. 11, p. 266) as High-Priest, son of king Painozem. 
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Sheshonk I, in his Karnak reliefs, speaks of “smiting the Inuw-Set” (BREASTED, Anc. Rec., 
Vol. tv, § 719—720), of Amin, “the maker of Ta-Nehsi” (§ 724) and of the tribute of 
Ta-Nehsi (§ 724). Under Sheshonk III (/), in the Annals of the High-Priests (§ 770), fine 
gold of Khenthenniifer is twice mentioned. As Barkal, the latest dated object of the 
XXth Dynasty which the Harvard expedition found, was a fragment of a statuette (Reg. 
no. 16-4-316) with the cartouche, Neferkaré¢-Setpenré€ (Ramesses IX). A vast area 
still remains to be excavated, but up to the present, the next dated object was found at 
the pyramids of Niri, a fragment of an alabaster vase (Reg. no. 17-3-420) inscribed 
CL) ash tvawctsemes , (2) commander-in-chief of the army, (3) Pashedenbast, true of voice, (4) son 
of the Lord of the Two Lands, Shashagen-Meramitn,’ with a number below “......... 30.” 
This is certainly the same prince as the son of Sheshonk recorded by Lecratn, Annales, 
Vol. Xiv, pp. 14 and 39, as having been found at Karnak in an inscription in which his 
name is associated with that of Pedibast I. Legrain remarks: “ Pashudou-Bustit parait 
avoir gouverné lu. Thébuide sous la suzeraineté de Pudoubastit, et c'est d ce titre quil a fait 
‘une grande porte en pierre de grés apres qwil Vavait trouvée menacant ruine. La porte qui 
menacait ravine semble, dans Poccurrence, avoir été celle du Xe pyléne.” It is clear that 
Pashedenbast was the son of Sheshunk II or of the Sheshonk III placed by Breasted as 
the successor of Sheshonk I. I conclude from the Nari fragment that he included 
Ethiopia in the government of the Thebaid. The new material for the XX1IInd and the 
XXIUrd Dynasties published by Legrain has not cleared up the difficulties of the chronology, 
while Daressy’s reconstruction in the Rec. de Trav., Vol. XXxV, pp. 129 foll., exhibits clearly 
the wide departure which the material permits from the older conclusions. It is obvious 
that the chronology down to Shabaka needs re-examination. At present, I content myself 
with suggesting that Pashedenbast may have been the father of Kashta and the person 
through whom Kashta and Piankhy based their claim on Thebes. 

This material is scanty, but there are other cireumstances which make it reasonable 
to conclude that Ethiopia remained subject to Egypt : 

(a) Ethivpia had been thoroughly Egyptianized during the 450 years of the viceroyalty of Kush 


Even Ratuesses IX is reported at Napata, and the Ramessides had no difficulty in holding the country 
It was in fact to all intents and purposes a part of Egypt. 


(b) Ethiopia appears still completely Egyptianized when the evidence of the monuments of the kings 
of Ethiopia becomes available, that is for the period from 720 to 500 B.c. 


‘r) The assumption of independence by Ethiopia under Kashta was only part of a general movement 
taking place throughout Egypt itself about 750 B.c. The vassal kinglets of the Libyan monarchy were 
assuming independence and many of these were of Libyan descent. If there were no other evidence, it 


would be natural to conclude that Kashta was one of these local dynasts of Libyan descent to whose lot 
the government of Kush had fallen. 


(@ The historical material for the period in question (1100—720 B.c.) is otherwise very meagre, and 


the absence of inscriptions dealing with Ethiopia is not a matter of wonder, especially if the country was 
quietly subtuissive, 


If then, as I conclude. the government. of Ethiopia as a province of Egypt was 
continued during the XXIst—XNIIrd Dynasties, the general policy of the rulers of Thebes, 
whether Egyptians or Libyans, justifies the assumption that the agent of the ruler in 
Ethiopia was one of the princes. The chief titles held by these princes are “ High-priest 
uf Amen-ReC” and © sirst (biwty) great commander of the army.” As commander-in-chief, 
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each of these men must have had control of the forces in Ethiopia and, as High-Priest of 
Amen-Ré, he must have had close relations with the Amiin-temples as far as Napata ; 
but there is no special title which might include the government of that land. It may be, 
of course, that the main business at this time was the collection of taxes, which would be 
under the bureaux uf Thebes, that the country was under the local toparchs, now largely 
Egyptian, that messengers and treasury officials were sent up from time to time, and that 
order was maintained by the “commuander-in-chief”” and his captains. 

In any case, Paifankh, the son of Herihor, was the last man now known to have borne 
the title of viceroy of Ethiopia. 


(Lo be continued) 
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A STELA OF THE REIGN OF SHESHONK IV 


By T. E. PEET, B.A. 


Puate VII shows a stela in the possession of Mr Harding Smith. It is of ordinary 
Keyptian limestone, has a rounded top and measures 35°5 em. in height and 23 cm. in 
breadth. In the upper portion is a scene representing the dead man standing before the 
goddess Hathor. He appears to be nude, wears on the left side of the head the long curl 
of plaited hair symbolic of youth, and round his neck he has a necklace of beads from 
which hangs the sign of life. In his right hand he raises a sistrum, and in his left, which 
hangs by his side, is a menat. The goddess is clothed ina tightly fitting robe, and holds 
the sign of puwer in her left hand, while from her right hangs the sign of life. Behind 
her is a vertical line of inscription which reads “ Recited by Huthor Lady of Tep-thu.” The 
two vertical lines of inscription behind the dead man read as follows: “The menat (i! 
Seeks Cah .tn order to propitiate the Golden One.” “The Divine Father Ankh-hor, son of 
Pemay.” 

The inseription contained in the eight horizontal lines which fullow is, like that 
which describes the scene above, written in poorly cut hieroglyphs mingled with occasional 
hieratic signs. The translation is as follows: 

“Year 22 of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt COkheperrél, Son of Re Shishak, 
living for ever. An offering which the king gives to Anubis on his hill, and to Osiris? Lord 
uf the Westerners. the Great God, Lord of Abydos; offerings that come forth at the voice 
consisting of bread, beer, cattle, fowl,........ ....c00l draughts, clothing, wine, milk, offerings 
aud meals, every thing good, pure and sweet (?)* fur the ka of the Divine Father, him who is 
over the secrets uf the shrine of Huthor Lady of Tep-ihu, who dwells in?............. Ankhhor, 

' Tt ix dittcult to see how the group below the # should be interpreted. The sign on the right does 
uot seem to correspond to the hieratic form of any sign which would fit the xense. That on the left is, 


despite the apparent horizontal cut at the bottom, probably merely the stroke. Of the possible sug- 
gestions, <= would give good sense, “The mexut in the hand,” but would require @ AQ; \=~, which 


would give "A mexut of wood, is open to the same objection. Perhaps we should read Y or » giving 


respectively “The mevuf as a protection” or “The meaut about or behind (him).” is hardly likely, 
thongh palaeographically more feasible than the two last. 


? This is clearly an eniginatical writing of the name Osiris, For the writing 008 , fh JUNKER, 
Uber das Schriftsystem im Tempel der Hathoe in Dendera (Berlin 1903), pp. 6, 26, and for @ see Zeitschrift 
Jar agupteche Sprache, Vol. X1INT (1909). p. 95. I do not know of any exact parallel to the present form. 

AYA 
’ The last two groups are certainly eee , the tive dots in a vertical line representing the water 
ASA 
pouring from the vase, This should be read hfe, “cvol draughts.” Before this come the plural signs 
preceded by a yroup cousisting of the hieratic form uf some kind of vase with the sign @) beneath. This 
greup may contain the expected sutfr, “incense,” or iarht, ointment,” or even both. 

The sivn ze) in the next line is probably determinative of inakt, but might just conceiv. 
word sign for Ss, thread,” leaving w/t without a determinative. 

+ Not unlike the hieratic for bir, 


ably he the 


*T can make nothing of this, One expects a town name, since the preceding 


sign can hardly he 
other than iad. 


Plate VII 


Fad had ytd 


aay a fe tes if 
si ani le = a 


CA = 
coin Pea 


agree iia Chita 
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son of the Divine Futher Pemuy, son of the Divine Father Peshérenmit, son of the Divine 
Father Nesmin. A good burial! of honour. May your names abide for ever and ever.” 

The stela is of interest in that it gives evidence of a local cult of Hathor. Let us 
first fix time and place. The king COkheperré is Sheshonk ur Shisak IV, the last king 
of the XXIInd Dynasty, who ruled during the first half of the eighth century B.c. 

The title of the goddess, “Lady of Tep-ihu,” gives us the scene of the cult, for Tep-ihu 
is the Greek Aphroditopolis and the modern Atfih, a town on the right bank of the Nile 
nearly fifty miles south of Cairo. Atfih is indeed no more than an Arabic form of the 
older name, In Greek times it was the capital of the Aphroditopolite nome. Strabo 
(Geographicu, C. 809) mentions the fact that a sacred white cow was kept in the town 
in his time. This was undoubtedly an incarnation of the goddess Aphrodite, the Greek 
form of Hathor, and the old name Tep-ihu, “ Head of cattle” or similar, would take back 
the origin of the cult to an earlier date. 

But what exactly does the scene represent? ¢Ankhhér, the Divine Father (a common 
priestly title), is shown to us in the rdle of an ‘Jhy priest of Hathor. Now "hy is a name 
given to Hor-sma-taui, the young son of Hathor, who is sometimes represented on the 
monuments as rattling a sistrum before her. The king, too, as impersunating the son of 
the Goddess is on occasion similarly shown and bears the same title of ihy. Consequently 
the priests of Hathor, who according to Egyptian ideas represent the king, also impersonate 
Hor-sma-taui and are therefore entitled thy (variant ihwy). 

In the tomb of Amenemhét at Thebes we find a scene which represents ceremonies 
connected with the annual Festival of Hathor®. Singer-priestesses (Anwt) stand before 
the goddess, described as Lady of Dendereh, holding up to her the sistrum and tke 
menat-necklace. This last consists of a bead necklace with two menat-pendants so placed 
as to hang down the back of the wearer. In another part of the scene two thwy priests 
of Hathor or Nub “The Golden One,” as she is there called, just as in our own stela, 
advance, holding up in each hand two human-headed castanets. All the cbjects shown 
in these representations are instruments of music, including the menats*, which doubtless 
were of metal and jangled as the wearer danced, and all are, as such, peculiarly the property 
of the Goddess of Joy and Music. 

In one of the Middle Kingdom rock-tombs at Mer is a very similar scene’, relating 
probably to this same annual festival of Hathor, though the fact is not actually stated in 
the accompanying text. There too we see the priestesses with menats and sistra, and the 
ihwy priests with the castanets. In another tomb at the same place three thy-priests, 
whose names are written beside them, are dancing with castanets to the music of a harper 
who sits before them®. 

The scene on our stela is now intelligible to us. The deceased man was an ihwy 
priest of the goddess. In his capacity as her young son he wears the side-curl of youth, 
and as her priest he presents to her the sistrum and the menat. How far back this local 
eult of Hathor at Atfih actually goes we have no means of knowing, but proper names and 
other evidence show it to have been at least as old as the Middle Kingdom. 

1 Obviously a muddled writing of frS¢ nfrt. 

2 See BLackM Ay, article Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian), in Hastings’ Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, 
and bibliography there given. 

3 Davres-GARDINER, Tomb of Amenemhét, pp. 94—6, Pls. XIX and XX. 

+ See, however, GARDINER, Votes on the Story of Sinuhe, pp. 100—102, where this view is disputed. 

5 Buackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, Part 1, Pl. 2. 5 Op. cit., Part u, Pl. XV, pp. 24 
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ON THE NAME OF AN UNGUENT USED FOR 
CEREMONIAL PURPOSES 


By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, D.Lirv. 

tH nt Gh var, PO —— 
iS Att nt Cs, var. ee SS 
htt C$ <hstt of cedar',” ae a ) e h3tt nt Thuw, var. — es hstt Thnw “h3tt of 


Libya, is frequently rendered “oil” by scholars’, Professor Erman gives “Ol (erster 


- ran . : . hy AW 
THE word i] in such combinations as pes 
aa aa 


Qualitat)” as the meaning of 2 e and his example is followed by Dr A. H. Gardiner, 
who translates Att nt C$ and [tt wt Thaw by © best-quality oil of cedar,” “best-quality vil 
of Libyat.” These two authorities evidently regard Att as a nisbe-form of —¥} A3t in its 
A * : a l* 
sense of * fure-part, “front,” with the meaning “what is in front” in respect of quality. 
But so far as I can discover, #t and its compounds and derivatives convey, almost 
without exception, a sense of what is first or toremost in respect of place and time and not 


en ” a . . 
of quality. Thus =a itself means “forepart” of a person, animal, or object, e.g. the 
“bow” of a boat, and also forehead,” ~ beginning,” “ first-fruits’,” Pe Aity, mase, 
a \\ 
nisbe-forui, means “ breast.” “heart,” =ze 13tt, fem. nisbe-form, “ bow-rope” of a boat, 


CxO + * . : 2 ” . wae 
sy AS Buty (New Egyptian adj.), “first.” “leading.” Hfty, Itt, masc. and fem. nisbe- 


_— 
forms compounded with © “position,” “place,” mean “chieftain,” “chieftainess,” lit. “he, 


ws . - r 8 Pr By ol py 
she, who ts in front in respect of position. — 7 Wst,<> —} m hst Mh hr h3t 
Ol: Nal es oT 


are used prepositionally in the sense of “in front of,” and hr hit adverbially with the 
meaning “formerly.” 

The only exceptions to the rule, as far as T know, are to be found in the use of hSuty 
in Piankhi Stele, line 114, where it certainly seems to bear the meaning “choicest,” and 
again in lines 109.110, where it is written = su and where the meaning also 
seems to be “choicest,” © best.” 


P See GAnnINeER, Journ! of Buyptetn Archaeology, vol. ¥, jn 180, footnote 2. 

* Ey Newperry, deevent Egypt, 1915, p. 97 foll.; Mcrray, Suqqura Vustubus, pp, 32, 36. 
 Neaaptischis Glossar, p. SU, + Davies-Garprver, Tomb of Amenemhét, p. 6, 
° See Woottey-MacIver, Buhew, p. 71 fol. 


ee nh DX. beets se - 
Eig. tht hoirty (; Eo. *the first ‘or: leading ©) cow,” Pup. D Orbiney, v, 8. 
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There are many representations on the walls of Egyptian temples of the king anointing 
a divinity. We see him, as in the adjoining cut, 
applying his little finger, which he has dipped in 
the ointment, to the divinity’s forehead’. 

A similar custom still exists in Lower Nubia. 
During a circumcision-celebration, which I attended 
at Derr in the winter of 1909, an old woman, after 
fumigating the guests with incense, anointed them 
with perfumed grease, smearing their foreheads with 
it just above where the hair begins to grow. 

We have already seen that one of the meanings 


of h3t is “forehead.” May not cell h3tt be a 
; ’ aa 


fem. nisbe-form of h3t in that sense and mean 
“what belongs to the forehead,” te. “unguent for 
the forebead,” just as A%té~ bow-rope “is the fem. 
nisbe-form of Az in the sense of “bow ” of a ship, 
and Avtt in the compound /3tt-¢ is the fem. nisbe- 
form of A3t in the sense of “ front ” / 





This interpretation of —? is supported by 
I ee pp ) 

The king anointing the forehead of Min- 
Amin (after Lepstus, Denhmoler, Part ou, 


(1)* Hail bitt (— he said the mortuary officiant Pl. 189, 2). 

as he offered unguent to the dead king, “hail thou that art on the brow (imyt-h3t) af Horus, 

that Horus placed on the crown of the head (wpt) of his futher Osiris ( AY ( = <>). 
: rae i oe 


I place thee on the crown of the head of my futher N.N., even as Horus placed thee on the 
crown of the head of his father Oscris*.” (2) The formula pronounced at the offering to the 
deceased king of hvtt of cedar began with “ Unguent (inrht), unguent, thou art thut which is 
on the brow (h3t) of Horus. Thou it is that art on the brow of Horus, who puts thee on the 
brow of this NN®.” (3) As he offered /3tt of Libya the officiant recited: “O Osiris WN. I 
bring thee the Hye of Horus which he (Horus) hath taken unto thy brow*.” (4) Lastly in 
Utterance 301 we find: “J put it (the unguent) for thee on thy brow (b3t) in this its name 


of h3tt (Hy 


Seeing that /3¢ means “ brow” and that A3tt is placed on it, we can hardly be wrong 
in supposing that tt is a fem. nisbe-form of ht in this sense and means, as already 
suggested, “what belongs to the brow,” ve. unguent for the brow. If this suggestion is 
correct, then the unguents whose names are compounds of A3tt® must have been primarily 
intended for smearing on the forehead, or rather, perhaps, on the hair just above it. 


the four following passages from the Pyramid Tezts. 


1 Marrerre, tbydus. p. 41; Lepsivs, Denkincler, Part 1, Pl. 185 d. 189 4: BuackMay, The Temple 
of Derr, Pl. XAXVIL. 

2 Pyr, § TA2. * Pyr. 8 52a, b. # Pyr, 8 dA. * Pyr, § 453 a. 

® For compounds of A3¢e other than f3tt- and Ait-Thaw see MURRAY, Suyquru Mastabus, p. 33, 
items 25—27, p. 35, items 1—3. Petrie, Medan, Pls, NOELLE, XV. 


g—2 
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Since, however, Ast is said to be placed not only on the forehead (A3t) but also, 
according to passage nv. 1, on the “crown of the head ” (wpt), it might be urged that my 
explanation of the word cannot be maintained and that “ best-quality oil” is after all the 
correct rendering. 

But the fact is that in passage no. 1 wpt is to be regarded as synonymous with Ast, as 
Radios : <DOoO <Z-!10 ® x ‘ 
it is in the following passage : o a a roa Ye | i meet Xo 0 eel vad 
“ The Eye of Ré€, the snake on the head of her father, on whose forehead (h3t) she takes her 
pluce (as) Wps on the crown of his head (wpt)'.” Here wpt must include the brow, or fore- 
head, as well as the crown of the head, for the uraeus is always depicted as resting not on 
the top of the head but on the brow. Reciprocally in the following passage in Ch. 19 of the 
Book of the Dead, h3t seems to mean not only “brow,” “forehead,” but also the whole of 
the upper part of the head, the brow and the crown, as opposed to the occiput : “ Thy father 
Atum, king of gods, binds for thee this thy wreath of justification on this thy brow (h3t)*.” 


1 See SETHE, Zur Sage rom Sonnenauge, p. 14. 
2 Gravow, Urkunden des aegyptischen Altertums, vol. v (Religidse Urkunden:, p. 188. Grapow, in his 
translation, renders At by “ Kopf,” “head.” 
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NOTE ON THE HARVARD-BOSTON EXCAVATIONS AT 
EL-KURRUW AND BARKAL IN 1918-1919 


By Proressor GEORGE A. REISNER 


On Dec. 24, 1918, the Harvard-Boston Expedition resumed its work in Dongola 
Province. I was accompanied by Mrs Reisner, my daughter, and Mr W.G. Kemp. We 
brought 40 trained Egyptian workmen and filled up the ranks with unskilled labourers 
from the local villages. The work at Gebel Barkal lasted from Dec. 24, 1918 to Feb. 20, 
1919. Preliminary work was begun at el-Kurruw on January 30, full work on Feb. 21, 
and continued until May 8. 

El-Kurruw is on the “east” bank about 8 miles down-stream of Barkal. The desert 
is a yellowish-grey sandstone plateau rising abruptly at first and then very gently towards 
the “east.” The pyramid field is divided into three parts by two wadys—called by us the 
“North” Wady and the “South” Wady. Between these two wadys lies the Main Field 
containing the tombs of the kings. “North” of the “North” Wady is a small field of 6 
tombs of queens, called the “North” Field. “South” of the “South” Wady is a much 
larger field, called the “South” Field, which contains three small groups of tombs of queens 
and a cemetery of horses. Lepsius’ plan in the Denkmiler, Pt. 1, Pl. 122 shows only the 
“North” and the Main Fields, and is fairly correct as far as it goes. The large square 
behind represents a stone-quarry. The “westernmost” pyramid (Pyr. I) in the Main Field 
was the latest in date, ca. 350 B.c., that is 300 years after the next one before it in time. 
This was the pyramid of a king whose queen was buried in Pyr. II which was in the 
corresponding position in the “ North” Field. 

Leaving the two late pyramids out of consideration, four of the tombs in the Main 
Field were identified as the tombs of Piankhy, Shabaka, Shabataka, and Tanutaman. The 
tomb of Piankhy might have been either a mastaba or a pyramid, but the other three were 
pyramids. Now these four tombs of kings of the XXVth Egyptian dynasty (to which I 
reckon Piankhy), are the last four tombs of a cemetery which contains 20 tombs. The top 
of the Field, the primary site, is occupied by a circular tumulus of rubble covering a pit 
with step and side chamber. The orientation is “north-south.” On the ground of its 
position, its type and its contents, I place this tumulus as the first tomb made at el-Kurruw. 
Near it but lower down the slope, there are three other exactly similar graves. Still lower 
down towards the “west,” stands an improved tumulus grave, like the earlier tumuli but 
cased in grey sandstone against which a crude brick chapel was built and enclosed in a 
horseshoe-shaped enclosing wall of sandstone (Ku XIX). A second stone-cased tumulus 
stands to the “south” of this on the edge of the “South” Wady. Beginning in front of 
the stone-cased tumulus Ku XIX, a row of eight square stone-cased mastabas runs from 
“south” to “north” right across the Main Field to the edge of the “North” Wady, Ku XIV, 
AMI, XJ, X, IX, XXIII, VIII and VIL In front of VIII is a very small tomb, Ku XX, 
while a larger one, Ku XXJI, lies in front of the space between VIII and VII. The type of 
pit and burial, and the orientation are the same in mastabas XIV, XIII, XI, X, and IX as 
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in the tumuli. Ku XXIII and XXI are of the same type of mastaba as the others, but 
have a simple open pit orientated “north-south” like the tumuli, Mastabas VITT and VII 
have a ditterent type of masonry from the others and have been restored in later times, 
Their pits are simple open pits but orientated “ east-west,” the orientation which from this 
date became traditional in Ethiopia. These burial pits are like those of the queens buried 
in the time of Piankhy, which were roofed with corbel vaults of stone. I have no doubt, 
therefore, that the open pits of XXIII, XXI, VIII, and VII were rvofed also with stone 
corbel vaults. 

Still lower down and about 20 metres “west” of the row of mastabas lies the tomb of 
Piankhy. built in front of the space between mastabas X and XI (the only pair which are 
separated by a space). The tomb of Shabaka is about 30 metres “south” of that of Piankhy 
and in front of mastaba XIV, the least important in the row. The site of Shabataka’s 
tomb is behind mastaba VIII, which has been restored in the same kind of masonry as that 
used in the Shabataka tomb. Tanutaman selected a site close against the ‘southern ” side 
uf the tomb of his father Shabaka. Tirhaqa, it will be remembered, made his tomb at 
Nari and it may be noted that the el-Kurruw ficld would not have borne so large a pyramid 
as Nfri I. It is clear that the builders of the four kings’ tombs at el-Kurruw were con- 
scious of the fact that these tombs were part of an older cemetery which was to be treated 
with respect. 

The tumb of Piankhy is merely the older type of corbel-roofed pit with one addition. 
This pit was much larger and deeper (6 metres) than the older pits, and it was unsafe to 
build the heavy corbel after the burial. A doorway was cut in the rock, as well asa very rough, 
small stairway to give access tu the pit, which thus became a large rectangular chamber. 
This is without doubt the first stairway tomb constructed in Ethiopia. The pyramid or 
mastaba stood directly over the chamber, so that the front of the pyramid or mastaba 
rested on the rock wallat the “east” end of the stairway. Thus the chapel must have been 
built on the debris filling the stairway—a very weak feature. Shabaka’s masons rectified 
this by passing the stairway through a rock-cut tunnel to a rock-cut chamber and building 
the chapel vver the tunnel. His pyramid was still direetly over the large rectangular 
burial chamber. Shabataka ended his stair at the mouth of the tunnel and gave the tunnel 
a flat tloor, Tirhaya’s extremely elaborate tomb shows this same plan but with the flat- 
Hoored tunnel converted into an ante-room with rabbetted doorway. Tanutaman took over 
this nucleus plan of an ante-room with a large rectangular chamber. Atlanersa, Nari XX, 
repeated this plan and it is the traditional plan used for all queens’ tombs down to the last 
at Nuri. Senkamanseken, Nari ITI, introduced the three-room stairway-pyramid as a piece 
of ostentation and that type became traditional for the tombs of kings. 

Thus the development of the three-room stairway pyramid can be traced from the old 
tumulus at the top of the knoll in the Main Field of el-Kurruw through the stone-cased 
tumuli, the mastabas and the pyramids of Piankhy and his successors to the first of the 
three-room type at Nuri. 

Tt ip clear that the older graves at el-Kurruw represent the cemetery of an important 
local family which may be regarded as the ancestors of Piankhy and his successurs, The 
graves of the ancestors are sixteen in number and include females as well as males. For 
reasons the details of which would now take too much time, I divide these sixteen graves 
inty six generations, the last of which consists of mastabas VIII, VIL, and XX. Mastaba VI 
is the most Important of the three and contained without doubt the grave of the last chief 
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of the tamily before Piankhy. Unfortunately owing to plundering, the name of not one of 
these mastaba owners was recovered. The last chief of the family before Piankhy was no 
doubt Kashta and I believe that mastaba Ku VIII was the tomb of Kashta. 

The “North” Field contained the tombs of five queens, the earliest of whom, Ku XXII 
was buried in the reign of Piankby (or soon after). The others were as follows: 

2. Ku IV, Khenensaiuw, king’s wife, king’s sister, king’s daughter, time of Shabaka 
(or soon after). 

3. Ku III, Nenpery, king’s wife, king’s sister, mistress of the Twe Lands, time of 
Shabataka (or soun after). 

4. Ku VI, probably Pekankhary (¢) of the Dream Stela, time of Tanutaman. 

5. Ku V, Qalhata, king’s mother, king’s sister, also of the Dream Stela, time of 

Tanutaman, or soon after. 
Thus it is clear that the “North” Field contained women of the blood royal who were 
probably descended from the queen of Ku XXII (time of Piankhy). Amenirdis was buried 
of course at Thebes. Peksater was probably buried in the “South” Field, as that contained 
at least one other descendant of Kashta. I am inclined to believe therefore that Ku XXII 
was the tomb of Kenensat. 

In the * South” Field the earliest group of tombs. Ku 51—55, was on the “southern” 
bank of the “South” Wady. Four of these, 52—55, were close together, so close and so 
exactly aligned that they were certainly made at the same time and it is difficult to avuid 
the conclusion that all four burials were made at one time. The fifth grave, Ku 51, was 
apart, behind No. 52. All were of the corbel-rvofed type. No. 53 was the most important, 
and in it was found a stela giving the name of Tabiry, “the foremost great wife of the king 
of His Majesty. Piankhy, living forever,” “the daughter of Alara (cartouche), the daughter 
of Kasta (sic, cartouche),” and “the great one (fem.) of the Temehuw.” 

Further “south,” were two groups each consisting of two stairway tombs. Ku 62, the 
nearest to the Piankhy group, was dated by an inscription on a broken ivory plaque to the 
reign of Shabaka. Ku 71, the furthest “south” was on archaeological grounds (tomb type, 
shawabtis) assigned also to Shabaka, while 72 was assigned to Shabataka and 61 to 
Tanutaman. These tombs were all smaller and less important than the contemporary 
tombs of the “North” Field, but the Piankhy tombs Ku 51—55 are larger than the 
Piankhy tomb Ku XXII in the “ North” Field. 

If we calculate the six generations of ancestors at 20—30 years each, the total period 
amounts to 120—180 vears. If we take the beginning of Piankhy’s reign at about 740 B.c., 
we get 860—920 B.c. for the date of the oldest ancestor, he of Ku, tum. 1. I reconstruct 
the history as follows. About the time of Sheshonk J, a chief of the Temehuw, the southern 
Libyans, imitating the example of the northern Libyans in Lower and Middle Egypt, came 
into Dongola province over the old oasis rvad and settled at el-Kurruw. This is based on 
Libyan arrow-heads of flint found in the tumul, and on the Tabiry stela. He almost im- 
mediately obtained control of the trade routes between Egypt and the south and of some 
of the gold mines, for the fragments of alabaster vessels and faience found in the tumuli 
are of the best Egyptian work and gold was abundant. The dead weight of gold beads 
dropped by the pluderers in Ku, tum. 1, amounted to 38 gold sovereigns. With this control 
as the material basis of their power, these Libyan chiefs extended their territory until 
Kashta obtained control of Thebes and forced the adoption of his daughter, Amenirdis I, 
by Shepenwepet, the daughter of Osorkon-Saisit, as high-priestess of Ainiin. 
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Thus the conclusion which I ventured some time ago that the Ethiopian royal family 
was of Libyan origin is in all probability correct. The Ethiopian proper names, at any 
rate the earlier ones, are to be examined as Libyan, not as Nubian or Meroitic, names. 
I have been long of the opinion that the early Ethiopian names bore resemblances in 
formation to the Libyan names known from the Egyptian inscriptions. 

One other point has some interest. About 120 metres “northwest” of the Piankhy 
group Ku 51—45, we found a cemetery of horses. There were four regular rows of graves, 
—the first (on the “north”) of four graves, the second and third of eight each, and the 
fourth again of four. All were plundered. The second row was dated by a cartouche 
amulet to Shabaka and the third by a number of such amulets to Shabataka. It is clear 
that row four is to be assigned to Tanutaman and row one to Piankhy. The horses were 
buried upright in the graves with their heads away from the tombs of the kings and bore 
originally their trappings and many strings of beads and amulets on their necks. The 
alignment of the graves leads me to believe that these horses were sacrificed at the royal 
funerals. This custom was introduced by Piankhy, who tuok great pride in his horses, as 
we know from the conquest stela. 

One last word in conclusion without going into the details. There was only one 
Piankhy: Piankhy-Wesermaatra and Piankhy-Seneferra are one and the same king. 
Shabaka also had two throne names—Neferkara and Wuahibra (Athribis stone). The 
same is true of Shabataka,—Dedkara and Menkheperra (horse-graves). Piankh-Alara, 
given by Nastasan, is also the great Piankhy, probably confused by the later scribes with 
Alara the daughter of Kashta. The order of the kings is as follows: 


1. Kashta ... ae aor fee oh Ku VIII ? 
2. Piankhy ... ue ate or a6 Ku XVII. 
3. Shabaka ... ues 3s ie ae Ku XV. 

4+. Shabataka = bes 5d, fn Ku XVII. 
5. Tirhaka... ae Le ae A Ntri L 

6. Tanutaman me ae wa So Ku XVI. 
7. Atlanersa ... ie 364 ce sin Nii XX. 
8. Senkamanseken ... es sae zd Navi I. 
9 Anlaman ... ee ot a er Nan VI 
10. Aspalta ... fe re sesh whe Niri VIII. 


And sv on as in iy Nii list. There are no other’royal tombs, and no other kings are 
adinissible to the list. 

These are the chief results. But the work both at el-Kurruw and at Barkal has given 
a inass of material un many minor questions. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE post-war reorganization of the work of our Society has necessitated various changes 
In its Constitution, and these, set forth in a circular letter distributed among our Members 
and Subscribers, evoked the most encouraging and satisfactory expressions of agreement. 
Before this number of the Journal is issued it is hoped that the alterations in our Articles 
of Association that were hereby rendered needful will have been accepted at two Extra- 
ordinary General Meetings convened for the purpose. The principal modifications to be 
made are the following: (1) The name of the Egypt Exploration Fund is to be changed to 
Egypt Exploration Society ; (2) the distinction between Members and Subscribers is to be 
abolished, and the uniform status of Membership substituted: (3) Members will subscribe 
two guineas per annum, besides paying an entrance fee of one guinea: (4) all Members will 
receive this Journu! gratis, and will be enabled to purchase other publications of the 
Society at a reduction of 334 per cent. off the retail price; (5) a Library will be formed 
and more lectures will be held than in the past, thereby emphasizing the fact that our 
Society alms at being an association of persons interested not only in excavation but also 
in the scientific study of Egyptology. 


In connection with the Library, the Society already possesses a yood nucleus in the 
books and periodicals that have been sent to it from time to time; and various Members 
of the Committee have already promised additional works. A particularly valuable gift has 
recently come to us from our late Secretary. Miss Emily Paterson, in the shape of a 
complete bound series of the Transactions and Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology and also a copy of the collected works of Sir Peter Le Page Renout. The 
Rylands Library has presented us with Mr F. Ll. Griffith’s fine Catalogue of the Demotic 
Papyri there preserved, and the Trustees of the British Museum have munificently promised 
examples of all the official publications which come within the scope of our Society. An 
appeal is here made to Members and Subscribers to contribute to the Library any Egypto- 
logical books that they can spare. In order to avoid unnecessary duplication it would be 
well if intending donors would send to the Secretary the titles of their proposed gifts. 
Presentations to the Library will be notified in the Journal from time to time. 


In view of many difficulties, and particularly the political situation in Egypt, it has 
been found impossible to equip and send out an exploring expedition during the present, 
season. An important site has long since been applied tor, but the negotiations concerning 
it have not yet, in spite of all the Committee’s efforts, been carried to a successful issue. 
It is not thought likely that much excavation will be carried out by anyone during the 
next few months, unless it be at a centre like Luxor. In the meantime there is plenty of 
work to be done at home. Professors Grenfell and Hunt are about to issue Vol. xiv of the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, and Dr Gardiner and Mr Peet are busily engaged in the preparation 
of the second volume of The Inscriptions of Sinai. The Journal, it is hoped, will hence- 
forth appear punctually on the first day of every quarter. Among the articles already 
received for Vol. vI are some of the deepest interest and importance. 
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The first two lectures given by the Society in the present seasun will have been 
already held by the time this number of the Journal comes into our readers’ hands: the 
first, by Mr T. Eric Peet, un November 21, when the subject dealt with was the Egyptian 
Origin of the Alphabet, and the secund, on December 12, by Professor P. E. Newberry, who 
chose as his topic “The Tombs of the Kings at Thebes.” Three further lectures have 
already been arranged, and the dates proposed (though these are subject to the convenience 
of the Royal Society, to whom we are again deeply indebted for the loan of their excellent 
rooms at Burlington House) are the Fridays January 23, February 20, and March 19, at 
8.30 pan. In January Mr T. E. Peet will discourse upon “ El-Amarna, the Capital of the 
Heretic King”; in February Mr H. Idris Bell has kindly undertaken to speak upon “ The 
Historical Value of Greek Papyri”; and in March we hope to have the privilege of listening 
to Monsieur Jean Capart, Conservator of the Musée du Cinquantemnaire at Brussels, whose 
subject will be his recent researches in the domain of Egyptian Art. 


All who were acquainted with the late Professor Leonard W. King, a greatly esteemed 
inember of our Cominittee, will desire to associate themselves with the following tribute tu 
his memory contributed by Mr H.R. Hall. his colleague at the British Museuin :—It is with 
great regret that we have to chronicle the premature death, on August 20 last, at the age 
of 49. of a prominent worker in the closely allied tield of the Mesopotamian archaeology and 
history, Professor Leonard W. King, Assistant-Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, and Professor of Assyriology at King’s 
College, London University. Professor King had been ill for sume time, and overwork 
during the war as a member of the Intelligence Staff of the Admiralty, while he was at the 
same time pursuing without intermission his private Assyriological studies, no doubt con- 
tributed to his illness. We can only deplore in his loss that of one of the most prominent 
students and exponents of Assyriolugy. His work both as an editor and translator of cunei- 
form inscriptions and as the latest historian of Babylonia and Assyria is well known to all. 
As a critical historian his work was of the first order, and was of course marked on every 
page by original research. His duties at the British Museum as Assistant-Keeper of the 
Department which includes Egyptian antiquities naturally brought him into constant 
contact with Egyptological interests and problems, and though he never wrote on Egyptian 
subjects. either officially or privately, his knowledge of them was considerable and his 
interest both in Egyptian antiquities and in the kindred archaeology of Crete and pre- 
historic Greece was very great. In him the British Museum loses one of the most 
prominent and capable of its officials, and his colleagues and personal friends a most valued 
coadjutor, always eager to share his knowledge with others, and a most genial companion, 
one of the most cheerful, kindly and unselfish of men. « Whatsvever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with all thy might”: © prove all things: hold fast that which is goud,’—there have 
been many of whom these words might be said, but of none with more justice than 
Leonard King. 


M. Béneédite desires to call attention to an unfortunate slip in his article on the 
Carnarvon Ivory: Vol. vy, p. 227, note I. fitth line. for “hare? 


: fe read ‘greyhound’: the word 
in the Freneh original was léerder. 


NOTICE OF RECENT PUBLICATION 


Lgyption Mythology. By W. Max Mtiier, Pa.D, In vol. xu of Zhe Mytholoyy o7 AU Races. 
Boston, Marshall Jones Company, 1918. Pp. xiv, 328. Two Plates and 220 figures in text. 


The title of this admirable work is somewhat tnisleading ; for it is by no means devoted solely to the 
mythology of ancient Egypt, but is a pretty complete survey of the whole field of Egyptian supernaturalism, 
special chapters being devoted not only to the myth», but to local and solar cults, nature-gods, the Osirian 
Cycle, the other principal gods, foreign gods, worship of animals and men, life after death, ethics and cult, 
magic, and the development and propagation of the religion. This is of course all to the good : a detailed 
account of Egyptian myths alone could hardly be made very interesting to general readers, by reason of 
the heterogeneous and contradictory character which the material (consisting largely of mere allusions) 
has for us at present; on the other haud the more studies that competent scholars give us of Egyptian 
religious ideas and practices the better. The book is palpably the outcome of a great amount of solid 
study, and is at the same time not lacking in fresh and interesting ideas, showing it to be much more than 
a mere compilation. The illustration is copious and original, and in itself goes far to confirm the statement 
in the preface that Egyptian doctrines often found a greater degree of expression in religious art than in 
religious literature. It is, however, a serious defect that in spite of the copious annotation of the text 
(there are 68 page» of notes at the end of the volume) references to the illustrations are not given; even 
professional Egyptologists would be hard put to it to identify many of the most striking ones. The total 
absence of hieroglyphic type is probably a distinct advantage in a work of this kind. 

In his Introduction Dr Max Miiller sketches the study of the subject in the uineteeuth century, and 
lays great stress on the fact that both the classical and modern worlds have tended to overrate vastly the 
philosophical and mystic significance of Egyptian religion. He insists that we have to accept the fact, 
whether we like it or not, that the most highly developed people of the ancient near East held in religion 
a place no higher than that which is occupied by soine barbarous negro tribes. This failure of Egyptian 
religious thought to retine itself (Ze, to lay increasing stress on subjective values) with increasing cultural 
development is attributed by the author to the extreme conservatism of the Egyptians. But this explana- 
tion, to be a satisfactory one, should further show why the conservatism was one-sided, tenacious of 
primitive beliefs far more than of primitive ways of living; why, for instance, they adhered to their 
forefathers’ views on the nature of the sun, but broke clean away from their forefathers’ tomb and temple 
architecture by employing stone instead of brick. Dr Max Miller is, I believe, endeavouring to explain a 
problem which, as formulated by him, is not really a problem at all. Is there not a fallacy in the 
assumption that in some way a development in material culture brings about a refinement in religious 
views! For in what way can material progress affect beliefs which are independent of material experience ? 
A culture of a purely practical nature night conceivably develop much further than our present one, and 
its practitioners might yet hold the beliefs that food-offerings were of benefit to the dead, and that rain 
would fall if prayed for ; there is nothing in the one tu react on the other. The fallacy has probably come 
into existence from the spectacle of certain other ancient cultures (notably those of the Greeks and 
Hindus) in which refined beliefs about unseen things aud high material civilisation are found together ; 
but a little reflection will show that the causes of the former are as little material as themselves, They 
may be stated tu be chiefly : abstract speculation ; thought of the scientitic type (both imagination and 
scepticism playing a part in these); and the persuual teachings of certain religious innovators. And where 
these factors do come into play they often fail to influence the main stream of the religious life of the 
race, from a lack of general interest in them. Thus, any surprise which we may feel at the static 
and primitive character of Egyptian religion throughout its history, should exist, not in view of the high 
material culture obtained, but because we might well expect a race with the Egyptians’ long history, high 
intelligence and preoccupation with religious affairs to have produced more original fanieers aleuk the 
subject than they did. We have to do here, it seems, with a fact of racial temperament ; the Egyptians, 
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possibly because of their African blood, were not only almost incapable of evulving new and higher con- 
ceptions about religion, but were also not interested (at all events until the Christian era) in such new 
conceptions. Ikhnaton, the one real exception of which we know, was probably frustrated quite as uiuch 
by lack of sympathy as by vested interests. 

The enormous importance attached to Egyptian doctrines by the Greeks still seems to await a satis- 
factory explanation; Dr Miiller deals with it in his Introduction on the usual lines of ignotum pro 
magnifico, “you Greeks are but children,” etc., but this seems hardly sufficient to account for the traditions 
ahout such men as Solon, Democritus and Plato, to say nothing of the unanimous statements of the 
Neoplatonists. 

Of special interest is the discussion, in the chapter on nature-gods, of the world-tree in Egyptian 
mythology ; this conception is probably new to modern scholarship. Among many noteworthy features 
and ideas may also be singled out the evidence Wrought together (p. 157) of the early cults of Nubian 
gods, the references to the astral element in the mythology, the statement that if we knew the full history 
of even the greatest gods we should find them tu have been originally spirits or fetishes protecting only the 
property of single peasants, and the view in the ninth chapter that the cause of the primitive veneration 
of certain animals is to be sought neitber in their superior strength or swiftness nor in gratitude for their 
usefulness, but in the fear that they may possess reason and a language of their own which man cannot 
fathom and which connects them with the supernatural world. 

The chapter on the Osirian Cycle contains no reference to the theory that in origin Osiris was no 
more than the lately deceased king. In the chapter “ Life after Death” one might have expected some- 
what clearer ideas than are expressed as to the nature of the uv’ and the ba’. Dr Miiller renders them 
both as ‘suul,’ and seetns to consider any distinction between their natures to be due only to “some very 
late theolugians. ’ 

The chapter on “Magic” states, in its opening sentences: “It is......very difficult to state where 
religion ends and mayte begins ; and to the Egyptian miud magic was merely applied religion.” I would 
suggest that the popular feeling about the two things should aftord the fundamental criterion, and that to 
depart from this raises more difficulties than it obviates ; namely, the view that in religious rites the 
thing desired is sought for as a Loon, while in magical rites the thing desired is obtained by furce majeure. 
Submission and domination are thus the characteristic attitudes of religion and magic respectively. 
Judged by this test, of course, about nine-tenths of what are regarded as Egyptian religious documents 
must be called magical. 

A few philological poiuts call for notice. It is somewhat misleading to translate nisbeh forms as e.g. 
“the One Before the Westerners,” “the One of the City Ubaset,” as un p. 21; it imports a mance of 
uniqueness which the original words do not possess. Why not “he who is before the Westerners,” etc. ? 
“Gould was the epithet given to Hathor, aud not, as is stated on p. 30, “the golden.” The seven petals 

hardly a seven-poiuted star) between the inverted horns over the head of the goddess of writing are, says 
the author .p. 53), a careful indication of a symbolism which we do not yet understand. It is hardly 
possille not to see in it a play between §fZ seven” and sfh¢ “she who has put off (the horns).” It is 
clear from the earhest writings of the name of Harsaphes that this name does not mean “the ram-faced ” 
as stated on p. 134, but “he who is over his pool (Ari-3.f).” There is good evidence that the god-name 
which Dr Muller thinks Ch. vat, note 12) may be read Dedunti is to be read Kherti (Arti). The Graeco- 
Roman image of Ophois (Wp-wwt) with the lower part of the body in the form of a serpent (Fig. 219) 
doubtless rests on a Greek popular etymology of the name from dus. Similarly the interpretation of 
Harpokrates as imposing silence was probably helped by an assimilation of the £r in this name to Egyptian 
ar’ to keep silence, ° 


There is a lengthy and up-to-date Bibliography by the Editor, Dr Louis H. Gray. 
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AN ALABASTER SISTRUM DEDICATED 
BY KING TETA 


By N. ve GARIS DAVIES, M.A. 


THE interesting piece of temple furniture pictured on Plate VITL has recently been 
added by purchase to the collection of the Earl of Carnarvon, through w hose courtesy and 
very real interest in our science I am permitted to publish it here. 

The main part of the little instrument, the height of which over all is just ten and 
a half inches, is cut from a single piece of alabaster. The stone is not of the best quality, 
for a flaw at the junction of the handle with the superstructure has caused it to snap at 
this point. The merit of the work corresponds, as is often the case, to the value of the 
material, and is not free from a certain clumsiness. 

Instead of the Hathor head, which in sistra of later date than this surmounts the 
handle, we have here an outspreading head of papyrus set un a stem, vr rather on several 
stems bound into a solid round rod under the head and at the end of the stalks, the whole 
having the appearance of a single umbel'. A slightly drooping curve is given to the edge 
of the flower and not the exaggerated curl employed on the handles of some mirrors and in 
the decorative panels of talse doors. To suit the superstructure the flower is lenticular, 
not circular, in shape. Since the head of Hathor is absent, her connection with the sistrum 


has tu be shown in other wise, and this is done by placing on the flower the device iN 


which forms a kind of rebus on the name of the goddess. Only here the house is replaced 
by a shrine and the falcon is set above, not in, it. He tramples on (or is protected by ’) 
a cobra, whose head with swollen hood is erect before him, as is often the case when the 
bird stands on the framed Horus-name of the King. The plumage of the falcon is indicated 
in the usual decorative way with overlapping feathering on the shoulders, then the long 
pluines and finally the wing-tips crossed forkwise over the tail, 

The little naos is open from side to side to admit of the two wires carrying jingling 
discs of metal which to barbaric tastes made the sistrum a pleasing accompaniment of song ; 
these fittings have been lost, but the double pair of holes drilled in the walls and a slight 
abrasion on the outside indicates that 1t was unce really provided with them. From the 
marks left, they appear to have ended outside in bent heads simply and were not formed 
like a a) as they more generally are“, As the little box is barely an inch and a quarter 


square by half an inch deep, the sound produced can scarcely have been audible, for the 
discs cannot have been more than three-eighths of an inch in diameter without overlapping, 
or half an inch if percussion with those of the next rod was the means euployed. The 
sistrum before us is, however, rather a dainty replica than a serious instrument, I should think, 


* Three separate steius are shown in the wand, Black an, Meir, Vol. 1, p. 3; Vol. i, Pl. XI; they are 
united at the base, where sheathing is shown. This unique wand is therefore a sistrum. The papyrus 
handle perhaps reappears later, see Leps., Denkm., Pt. m1, Pls. 175, e, 186. 

* It appears as if there was more in this serpent-shape than a happy decorative fancy, aud that it 
carried on the tradition of the wraens seen in front of Horus here: for where the wand is a mere emblem 
the uraeus, ‘the close friend of Horus.’ is often seen occupying the interior or flanking its walls 
yer CAULFIELD, Temple of the Borys, PLXV. 
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In its present state only one side of the box—that to the left of the faleon—is closed, 
but the thin sheet of alabaster which forms this wall is a separate piece: for it would have 
been dificult to hollow the block out accurately, even apart from flaws. The tiny slab ts 
the full breadth of the navs, and is stuck un to the sides under the roll of the cornice, its 
lower edge being let into a slight groove cut in the top of the flower. The attachment 
with cement is apparently modern and the slab might conceivably belong to the other face. 
A similar groove is cut on that side also, but Iam not quite satistied that this is original. 
One would have expected at least one side to be vpen, if the jingling uf the metal was to 
be heard’. The genuineness of the extant slab seems certified by the inscription it carries, 
since it provides us for the first time with the full titulary of King Teta: “Horus ‘He-who- 
brings-peace-tu-the-two-lunds’ ; the tutelary divinity of both Egypts ‘He-who-brings-peuce’ ; 
Horus, conqueror of Nubt, ‘He-who-unites’ (sm); the King of Upper and of Lower Egypt 
“The son of the Sun, Teta, tou whom life und happiness ure given eternally.” This corresponds 
perfectly to the peculiarities of the age by combining prenomen and cugnomen in one and 
by closely assimilating the Vebti and Horus names. The front of the handle, 7c. the side 
to which the falcon faces, also bears a vertical inscription, incised and picked out in blue, 
which suggests that this sistrum was presented by the King to Hathor of Dendereh : “The 
King of Upper aud Lower Eqypt, beloved of Hathor, lady of Dendereh, to whom life is given 
eternally.” The inscription is bordered on both sides by the | sceptre. This dedication 
at Dendereh is quite in keeping with the special prosperity of the town under the kings of 
the Sixth Dynasty. 

The sistrum was almost exclusively carried by women (except when kings make 
presentation to Hathor), often in pairs. In furm it was a reminder of the name and nature 
of the goddess and su gained its cult efficacy. Touched by the devout or received into 
their hands, the temple instrument brought heightened life. Its use as a musical instru- 
ment followed the natural association of the goddess of joy with the dance and merry- 
making, and the sistrum is a clever adaptation of the wand to this employment, not an 
adornment of a musical instrument with reminiscences of the goddess. Here we find that 
this stage was already reached before the Sixth Dynasty. The ancient device of the head 
of the ox-god or cuw-goddess which is incorporated in the Middle-Kingdom sistrum, is 
scen in the Cairo palette of Narmer; GrirritH, Beni Hasan, Vol. 1, No. 81; Lacat, 
Sureophayes, Pl. XXXIV, Nos. 84, 85: Learan, Statues, Vol. 11, p. 31; Davies, Deir el 
Grebriwi. Vol. 1, Pl. TIL It looks as if the stout horns had been combined with the cord by 
which the symbol was hung round the neck of devotees to form the slender antennae 
between which the later naos is set, and which may also have given the impulse to the 
looped form of the sistrum. The neck-tie of the symbol may be taken from the ribbon 
which was often put round the neck of cattle specially selected for exhibition or sacrifice. 

Dr Gardiner (Votes on Sinuhe, pp. 101—8) has given strong reasons for assigning the 
name sekhem to the looped sistrum, the term seshesht (also s$, and even $88, a plainly 
onomatopovic word) to the naos-sistrum. Yet this, though strongly evidenced for Ramesside 
and later dates, and having textual support in earlier times, is directly contradicted by the 


1 ‘man’s Jerr V 
Tu Blackman’s Jed, Vol. 1, Pl UL, the arm of the man is seen through the naox, ze. it is openwork. 
No rattle is there shown. It is strange that it 33 “playing the sistrum” is used of sistra without any 


apparent metal fittings WILKiINsoN, Manners und Customs (ed. Brrcu), Vol. ut, p. 422; Leps., Denkm 
Pr. rt, Pl isgy. 
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tomb-scenes at Thebes in the Eighteenth Dynasty. The texts indeed seem to point to 
three objects sacred to Hathor and thence transferred to the cult of Amin, the menat, the 


sekhem (7?) wand y and the seshesht or seshesh, but the pictures connected with these 


legends rarely show more than one object besides the menat, and that is always the looped 
sistrum, never the other form’. The looped and the naos sistrum cannot indeed well occur 
together, as the former seems to be the substitute for the latter’. 

So far as we can see, the earlier form is that with the naos. We still have this in the 
Eleventh Dynasty (word-sign for ghm in PETRig, Coptos, Pl. VIII, |. 8) and in the Twelfth 
(GrirFitH, Beni Hasan, Vol.iv, Pl. XXV, and Lacau, Surcophages, Pl. XXXIV, No. 89) 


where it is still fitted with tinkling discs. The first appearance of the looped sistrum & 


known to me is, strangely enough, as held by one of a crowd of worshippers on a well-known 
Cretan vase, assigned, roughly, to the Seventeenth Dynasty*. Thronghout the succeeding 
Dynasty this new form replaces the naos-sistrum as a wand and musical instrument. With 
the full advent of the Ramesside Dynasties the naos-sistrum reappears, but does not replace 
the looped form. The employment of the two is probably ditferentiated, and this may be 
true of the period of disappearance, some change of customary use or representation being 
involved. The green glaze naos-sistrum in PETRIE, Palace uf Apries, Pl. XTV, is pierced 
for wires, but the Ramesside and later pictures do not at all support this use*. The later 
naos-wand seems tu be merely a device representative of the goddess and confined to use 
in temple services. 

The reason for the resuscitation of the naos-symbol was perhaps that the use of the 
looped tinkling sistrum had not only spread to other cults beside that of Hathor, but, with 
the wholesale entrance of women into nominal service in the temple of Amin, had become 
very general indeed. Like many another ancient custom it was readily tolerated in the 
worship of the Aton, and the tendency to secularize it and make it an accompaniment of 
festive occasions was probably strengthened during that period. 

It may well have been that the naos device was given the general term sekhem ‘wand’ 
when used as such and seshesht when the tinkling discs were added to it. There must have 
been a time when the new and the old forms existed side by side, and we may have a trace 
of this in the story of Sinuhe where the terms are held apart, “their menats, their wands 


and their sistra” (or, since the hieratic sign is the same, or almost the same, for vy, & and 
, ‘their menuts, their naos-wands and their looped wands”). In the Theban tombs of the 


early New Kingdom, as has been said, there is several times an apparent mention of the 
three objects, though only the menat and looped sistrum are pictured (the picture and the 
legend have rarely both been preserved intact) Unless we have to do with a slavish 
repetition of a formula from the transition period or a childish desire to enumerate all the 
best-known cult-objects or the names used for such, we must be dealing with two words in 


} Shown only in Lers., Deahm., Pt. ut, Pl. 110, 4, but I am sure that the form could no longer be 
recognised on that monument, and in Pt. m1, Pl. 72 (Amenophis III). The latter I cannot control. ; 

? Seen together in Ramesside times in Leps., Denki, Vol. m1, Pl. 175, 4. and Winkryson Popular 
Account, fig, 282, ; 

8 Hat, Aegean Archueology, Pl. XVIL. 

* Of course if the bars were enclused in a box, as with the subject of this article, their presence might 
not be indicated. 
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apposition ~ the wands—the rattles (or whatever the seshesht may mean').” Hence a passage 
in the tomb of Kenamian could be translated “J offer to thee the menat ornament, and the 
jingling (2) sistra” (the picture is lost). It ay be that the extra-temple use of the sistrum 
may have only been adopted by the Amin priesthood, and was limited to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty at Thebes. The decisive feature is that at this place and period the navs-sistrum 
never appears in the tombs and that the name of the looped sistrum, wherever we can 
control it. is seshesht?, If the records in Bruescu, Thesaurus, p. 1191, can be trusted, the 
inscriptions assert that the princesses carry naos-sistra, while the sketch shows that, con- 
formably with custom in the period of Akhenaten, they are looped. The anomaly, if it 
exists, must be due tu misinterpretation of the one hieratic sign. In Tumb 90, where the 
hieratic memoranda for the legends are still visible, the text gives as pictograph the naos- 
sistrum, though the scene showed the looped instrument. 

The change in nomenclature from the Eighteenth Dynasty, or perhaps more properly 
Theban, usage to the practice of Ramesside and later times, for which Dr Gardiner has 
given proofs, inust be connected with the new preponderance of the priesthood and a 
regained importance for the cult of Hathor* The use of the sistrum came under more 
strictly religious prescriptions, and the names adupted im priestly circles perhaps gained 
weight, or at least prevail in the religious texts which are henceforth our main source of 
infurmation. The more distinctive name seshesht which in popular speech was applied to 
the familiar looped sistrum very likely still had wide currency; for the Greeks, who took 
over that instrument, perhaps echoed the root-meaning of the word in their own sibilant 
word with similar sense, cetatpov ; the populace seem to have had right on their side and 
there is no reason why we should not adhere to the usage. 

I have not referred to the cloth flags which in tombs 39, 109 and 82 at Thebes are 
earried with the other emblems, as the name sekhem is scarcely applicable tu them (though 
primd facie it seems so in DAViES-GARDINER, Tomb of Amenemhét, Pls. XIX, XX), and their 
appellation appears to be 44 in Marretre, Abydos, Vol. 1, Pl. 55. The statement in the 
latter text that the menat necklace is carried on the neck, the seshesht emblem in the hand, 
the sekhem (7) sistrum behind, is explicable by the fact that in pictures the menat is extended 
in one hand, while the sistrum is held by the loop in the near hand, and therefore is drawn 
behind the figure though really hanging at the side. The interesting point is that the 
writer has described the familiar scene as we should, being deceived by his own convention. 

Regarding the substance of which the Carnarvon wand is made, this may well have 
been often employed for ceremonial emblems. The wand shown at Beni Hasan is of ebony 
with copper (/) fittings. Later the material is green or blue glaze. One would have expectei 
the looped sistrum to have been of metal, but I think this is only guaranteed for quite 
late examples. But the pictures hint at silver and gold instruments. The majority that 
have come down to us would be burial models probably. 

In conclusion it svems not impossible that the looped sistrum unay be the lineai 
ancestor of our babys rattle of the same shape; ef. Davies, Al Amurna, Vol.1, Pl. XXVIL 


} The root s3 seems to mean ‘to tremble, ‘quiver,’ or the like (SETHE, Pyramidenterte, § 1080, d), 
suggesting that the sistrum was «already a shaken rattle at the opening of written history. 

* Davies, Tomb of Puyemr ‘forthcoming, Pls, 38, 53; SerHeE, Crkunden, wv, 917. “Phe former tomb 
contains interesting scenes of the presentation of the various cult-objects of Hathor. 

3 Compare the revival of the emblems of Hathor worn by officials (LeGrarx, Statues, Vol. 11, 
Pls, XAVITI, XXNT and Vol. um, Pls. XVUM, XIX, XX, XNUT, XL, XLVIIL; Perriz, Pulare of Apries, 
PLONTV: Marterre, Vustabes, pp. 465—7). : 
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(continued from p. 55) 


AS an appendix to the above list, the following otticials must be mentioned whose 
position in Ethiopia is uncertain’: 
i Tuwruw. 
a. Tombno. IV at Dér-Rifeb. Grirritn, Sint and Rifeh, Pls. 16 and17. “New Empire.” The 
inscriptions are badly preserved and dithicult of access owing to native occupation of the tomb, 
The tomb was a lurge one. The owner is the “head bowman, Tuwtue, son of the head bowmuan, 


Rathotpe and the inistress of the house, Serr?” The references which might indicate that he 
was a viceroy of Ethiopia are as follows: 


Pl. 16, line 19: “kings son, Tuwtue 

PL. 17, line 48: “hereditary prince, topurch, royal seal-bearer, solv companton, head bowman, Tuwtiue.” 

PL. 17, lines 30-33: “hereditary prince, toparch, royal seal-bearer, sole compunion, yreat of nobility, precious 
of.....0f great love, chief of the two lands to its Ninit, called” ete. 

Pl. 17, lines 483—46: “Shereditury prince, toparch, beluced great (2) compunion,...... in Ta-Kheat (Ta-Set /), 
director of the foreign lands, in Kheuthenuiifer,...... Ure... , ford uf troops, commander 
of soldiers,...... (ini-r? 2), fecourite of the Lord in his house, who enters unto the hing, 
cere heart(!) great in the house of the king, chief bowman, Tuwtuw.” 

Pl. 17, Hines 27-29: “cominunder of the army, Tuwtuw” ; “......overseer of the Southern Lands, Tuctuw.’ 


Tuwtuw was clearly a man of importance, but his chief service-title was merely head 
bowman, a post which was one of considerable dignity under the X[Xth and XXth Dynasties. 
To this title that of “overseer of the Southern Lands” was often joined (see below). Only 
ence does Tuwtuw appear to call himself king's son (Pl. 16, line 19); in the nine other 
cases he is head bowman. In all other inscriptions of viceroys which I have traced, the 
king’s son title was the very one which was never omitted. It is possible, of course, that 
s3 nsw “king’s son” in the passage quoted is a misreading for sms “follower.” There is 
no ground for connecting Tuwtuw with the owner of Tomb no. 8 at El-Amarna. 


li.) =SENNUFER. 


a. Hatshepsit and “Overseer of the Gold Lands of Amin, Tombat Sheikh Abd el-Kurneh: Gar- 
Tuthmosis [ITI. ete. DINER-WEIGALL, Cut, no. 99; Urkh., 


IV, pp. 536, 540, 541, 
ili, NEHEMAY. 
w. Before Amenophis “Hed bow mun, vcerseer of the Suuthern — Statue fromm Sakkareh, in Cairo: Lx- 
IV. Lauds, head of the stable” GRAIN, Lépertoure, no. 281, Name of 
Aniiin erased. 
1 ] have not included the Nakhtmin of the Cairo statue ‘see SPIEGELBERU, Rec. de Truv., Vol. xxviit 
—_ . . . : : 7 : as . i 
p. 177) in either the main or the supplementary list, since I hold that he was not a king’s son of Kush, if 
indeed he was even a king's son. ; 


iv. HLEKAEMSASEN. 


wv. Undated. = Hereditury prince, toparvh, qreat tie 
rouvtte of the Lord ot the Tuo Lunds, 
deeat fu fiteoue hea anse of his cee 
vellence, Tila-bearer, overseer oF the 
storvhouse s/jadqment hall, over- 
seer of the Southern Lands 

“Hereditury Prince, tapurch, lone in 
errellence for the heart of his Lord, 
ryes or the King ta the Southern plu + 
City (sing. Tan-bearer, ucerseer of 
the Noutherv Lands. 


vy. ANHERNAKHT. 
Ramesses IT? 


Head of the stuble, Amenenopet. son oF 
the High-Priestuf Amin, Amenhotw, 
of the-greut-stuble-of- Ru messes- [1] oF 
the Court. He cameron commisston 
of the Pharaoh to inspect?) in Kush, 
with the head howmean oT Kush, ahge- 
hernukht 





b. Undated. “Biy-hearer ou the kts right, heed 
howmean of Kush. 
e Undated, Bin-bearer on the kings right, head 


bowmun, overseer of the Nouthern 


Lands. 


d, Undated. Bun-bearer on the kiiups right. head 
howe. OPEL SIOL of the Gold Loyds 
of Aaa 

yi. PENNESUTTAUWI. 
ut. Ramesses TI. “Head bowman of Kush. 


No room tor fill titles. 


Mrud borne, oerraeer of the Southern 


Lands, 


=> 
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Gebel Barkal, fragment of a statuette, 
found in the débris in front of the 
temple of Atlanersa B. 700;: Reg. 
he, 16-3 ~—26. 


Sehél: pE Morcay, Cut. des Mon., 1, 
p. 88, no. 63: BreescH, Thesaurie, 
p. 1219, 4. 


Sehél: ap. ert, p. 102, no, 228 bes. 


Sehel: op. ett. p. 88, no. 61. 


Sehel. op. e/t., p. 89, no. 74. 


Monument of Amenemyenet at Naples: 
Breascr, Thesurus, 953, no. 6. 

Tombat Drah Abu-l-Naga: GaRDINER- 
WEIGALL, Cat, no. 156. 


Not to be identified, I think. with © the scribe of the table of Kush, Pennesettauwi,” 
son of Harewwhab, of the time of the viceroy Sethauw (LIEBLELIN, 2052). 


vii, AMENEMHAB, son of the viceroy Sety. 

a, Undated. Head harman, [chartoteer’| of His 
Mitjesty, arerseer of the Southern 
Lunds, - 

Very bad text. 1 would read, »Heud 
hownity, overseer of the Southern 
Lands, Amenfembhab, sow | of the 
tay hearer un the kings right, [king's 
scribe of the letters a op the Pharaoh, 
Liriny-well-healthi, of the Court, 
Nita born of Anevemta yan) 
det. woman.” These correspond 
tothe titles of Sety bezore he became 
Viceroy, 


b. Undated. 


oe, Ratuesses-Siptal. “Ning s surrhe, steward tu the-pulace-of- 
Rermesses b-mery-Amin ' ot the 
Comrl oor du Pore REC, sov of the 
rherog, Nety.” . 

Matilated teat: Dread, -[//ng's scribe, 
steward | Fn the-putlace-uf- Laimersés~ 
werd Aitin, in Per-REC lor, of the 
Court , [overseer of the yranary| of 
the king's sur, aAmenembah, sou of 
Seta Cr the horizontal line of 
tuscription for restoration of titles. 


A Vndated. 


Selel: pe MorGan, op. cit, p. 103, 
no, 6U (Mariette). 


Near Wady es-SCeba Rigdleh: Perris, 
Sevson, PL NVI, no, 507 ¢P). 


Abu Simbel, north wall, stela of Sety : 
Masvero, Anau/es, Vol. x, p. 132. 


Derr, rock stela north of temple: 
Lees., Devkm., Pt. ut, Pl 184. 
Under, but not related to, a cartouche 
of Ramesses II, 
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Tt will be noted that the material is very bad. Even Maspero’s cupy of the Abu Simbel 
inscription apparently contains errors of the copvist. while the other three texts are in a 
very dilapidated condition. Nevertheless, v and bare the records of the saine head bowman, 
while ¢ and d are of the same steward. Both appear to refer to the son of a Sety and 
belong, I believe, tv the same man, who was head bowiman before his father became viceroy 
and steward of the palace. It is possible that the “king's son” of ¢ is not Sety but his 
predecessor, Messuwy(?). In any case, the Amenemhab of ¢ was nut a viceroy, as has 
been sometimes assumed. 


vill. =OSORKONCANKH. 


a. Dynasty XXIL or “Hereditary prince, topurch” ; Basis of a standing statue, from Akh- 
XXIII. “True vizier”; mim, now in French Arch. Inst., 
“King’s sun, vocerseer of the Southern Cairo: Gautier, Bull, Inst. Prau- 

Lunds, sterurd of the estute? cuts, Vol. XU, p. 138. 


T owe the knowledge of this official to M. Henri Gauthier, who has kindly given me 
permission to use his communication in thisarticle. Gauthier points out to me that it may 
be doubted whether Osurkonfankh was really a viceroy of Ethiopia, and I agree with that 
doubt, The long disuse of the title © king’s son, overseer of the Southern Lands” and the 
fact that the last form of the viceroy’s title was “ king's son uf Kush,” itself long in disuse. 
makes it practically certain that the titles given to OsorkonCankh represent a revival of 
older titles, conferred as an honour or assuined by Osurkonfankh on his funerary monument. 
Compare the case of Queen Nesikhonsu (no. 24). It may be noted that the title of Osor- 
konfankh is written “ king’s daughter” (sf), a nut unusual seribal error. 


The above list exhausts the material at my disposal. There are overseers of lands or 
mountains not connected with Kush, such as “the overseer of the Northern Lands, Dhati™ 
(Urk., tv, 999); “the overseer of the mountains on the west of Thebes, Diduw” (Urk., tv, 995): 
“the chicf of the Mazauw, overseer of the mountains, Neferkhauwet ” (Urh., 1v, 990, 7); 
“the head bowman, overseer of the mountains, Huwy” (LIEBLEIN. D/et., 690,; “the overseer 
of the Gold Lands of Coptos” (no name, tomb of MenkheperréCsonb, Urk., tv, 931, 5—14); 
“the scribe of the treasury of the Lord of the Two Lands in Ta-Set. the overseer of the 
lands of Wawat, Katha” (Leps., Denim, Text, Vol. v, p. 180): and “the overseer of the 
cities of Kush, the scribe of the table of the Lord of the Two Lands, Tuwnamtn” (Mantetre, 
Cat. d’ Abydos, no. 1169), These examples show that tiey-r? is by no means to be translated 
“ governor, but only * overseer” or “head of the department.” In other words, the title 
describes the department in which the functions of the other titles are performed. Thus, 
Hekaemsasen was chief of the Crryt(’) in the Southern Lands; Katha was chicf of the 
treasury in Wawat: Luwnamiin was chief of the department of household supplies in Kush; 
and the various head bowmen were the cominanders of the forces in the Southern Lands 
orin Kush. It is clear that the title “ overseer of the Southern Lands” does not in itself 
imply that the holder was a viceroy or even a governor of the Southern Lands. Nor indeed 
are the known viceroys ever so designated except in combination with the title “king’s son,” 
or © king’s son of Kush.” 
bowmen. In the cases of v and vi. the title * head bowman, overseer of the Southern Lands,” 
alternates with the title “head bowman of Kush.” and in the case of y, also with © head 
bowman, overseer uf the Gold Lands vf Aintn.” The conclusion can hardly be resisted that 


The overseers of the Southern Lands, nos. i iii, v, vi and vii, given above, are head 
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these three titles mean the same thing, that administratively “ Kush,” “the Southern Lands ” 
and “the Gold Lands of Amin” are all one. The title “head bowman ” dves not occur 
among the subsidiary titles of any of the viceroys, possibly because no head bowman ever 
rose to be viceroy, pussibly because the office of head bowman of Kush was so directly 
subordinate to the otfice of viceroy. For it is clear that the head bowman was commander 
of the military forces placed at the disposal of the viceroy fur the maintenance of order in 
Ethiopia. The larger punitive expeditions appear tu have been under royal command or 
under more important officers of the army despatched with special forces. 

This appended list contains then for the greater part the names of the head bowmen 
of Kush, and for the sake of completeness, I continue with the following names of head 
bowmen of Kush, or of head bowimen who left graftiti in Kush and may have served as head 
bowmen in Kush: 


ix. MIN. 


Assuan-Phile road: PrErRir, Season, 
Pl. Vi, no. 146; DE Morgan, op. 
ett, p. 14. ne, 65, 


«. Ramesses II, » Fuyhearer on the king's right, king's 
messenger to every [lund], head bow- 


Han of Hush” 


x. DHUTEMHAB. 


ow. Undated. ees head bouwnwen. Sehél: pre Morvan, Op. ett, p. 94, no, 
135, 
xi. Pryay. 
“. Siptah, * Bin-beaver on the king's right, kings Buhen: Raypati-MacIver, Buher, 


year 3. scribe, overseer of the treasury, king’s 
scribe of the office of the letters of the 
Pharuoh, steward of the paluce in 
Per-Aman, Piyay. He comes to ve- 
ceive the tribute of the land \t3) of 
Kush.” 


p- 26. 


b. Siptah, ~ Fan-bearer on the king's right, over- Buhen: op. elt, p. 39. 
vear 3. seer of the treasury of the Lord of 
the Two Lunds.” 
e Siptah, “King’s messenyer [to erery lend,...  Buhen: op. cit., p. 43. 
Probably before «, [who estublishes thy officials of | the 
king's son in their places, first 
charioteer of His Majesty, ...... ; 
Piyay of the Court.’ 
d. Siptah. “ Fun-bearer on the kings right, head Amada temple: GAUTHIER, dmudu, 
Probably before « bowinan of Kush. p. LOX, : 
and ¢. 
xi. BEKNAMTY. 
a, Under Ramesses “ Fan-beurer on the king's right, head — Buhen temple: Raxpari-Maclvyer, 


III or after. 


Nil. 


Ramesse~ LTT. 


boumen uf Kush, king's seribe, great 
steward, overseer of the ....., , Bek- 
nmin, son of Penwep.” Blackman 
translates the part left blank: 
“overseer of the harim of Amin, 
vhief priest oF clinen-REC” I ques- 
tion the accuracy of the copy of 
the teat: a High-Priest of Amin 
would hardly appear thus acting as 
bowman in Kush. 


~ BINEMWESE,” 


8 Mead hornein of Kush. 


op. cit. p. 33. 


Turm papyrus: Lresrery, Miet., no. 
986; and elsewhere. 
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“Binemwése” was, of course, as often pointed out, an inconceivable name, and probably 
only a perversion of the real name of this conspirator. He may possibly be identical 
with Beknamin, above. 


All these men appear to have held considerable, though not the highest, places of 
honour. The title of fan-bearer on the king’s right was one of the most coveted civil 
honours, although practically never given to priests of high rank. Two of the head bowmen 
of Kush were also king’s messengers (ix, xi). The function of the king’s messenger is 
revealed by a number of inscriptions, such as nos. 17, a: x1, ¢, the graftity of Neterher 
at Buhen (RaNnpaLt-MaclIver, Buhen, p. 25), and that of Rekhpehtuf at Abu Simbel 
(BREASTED, Anc. Rec., Vol. mt, § 642), and still more clearly by the El-Amarna letters. 
The king’s messenger was a direct agent of the king. responsible to some reval office in 
Thebes, not to the local Egyptian authorities in Palestine or Kush. On the other hand, 
the local authorities were bound to support and assist the messenger, and in Kush it seems 
to have been the head bowman whose services were most usually needed by the messenger. 
From the nature of the functions of the two offices, that of king’s messenger must have 
been in fact a higher and more important office than that of head bowinan. Two of the 
viceroys—Huwy and Hekanakht—claim the title of messenger among their subsidiary 
titles, but none claims the title of head bowman. In addition to these two viceroys, the 
viceroy Hori I, and the head bowmen Min and Piyay. I have noted the names of five other 
king’s messengers who acted in Kush, all dating from the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

The sum of the matter is, then, that the othcials who bear the title “overseer of the 
Southern Lands” are not governors of Ethiopia but really subordinates of the viceroy. 
They were almost without exception head bowmen of Kush, and were only overseers of the 
military forces of the Southern Lands. 


Il. THE TITLES OF THE VICEROYS OF ETHIOPIA. 


The general character of the titles of the viceroy of Ethiopia has long been a inatter 
of common knowledge. The essential title was © king's son,” which conferred a rank as 
well as an office. For many purposes, especially in his own territory, this was a sutticient 
designation; and in Ethiopia the viceroy was probably mentioned simply as “the king's 
son” just as a modern governor is called simply “the Pasha” in his own province. Parallel 
to “king’s son” oecurs the more definite title of rank and ottice, “king’s son of Kush.” Both 
of these essential titles are often accompanied by the secondary titles “overseer of the 
Southern Lands” or “overseer of the Gold Lands of Amin “ or “overseer of the Gold Lands 
of the Lord of the Two Lands.” Just as in the case vf sume other titles to which they are 
attached, the secondary titles define the geographical limits of the adininistration jndieatad 
by the chief title. They are, theretore, not essential and are. in fact, often omitted. They 
vecur most commonly in the personal monuments, the prayer-stelae cut on the rocks of 
Nubia and the inscriptions of the funerary monuments, both of them places where an effort 
is made to accentuate the honourable position of the man in question. 


Taking only the titles mentioned above, the following development may be noted: 
1 Amenophis I wa) * King’s son.” 
ih’ The office is not detined in fixed terms but always with . reference to the 
Southern Lands. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch, vi. il 
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(2) Tuthmosis I ‘a) “ King’s son” with or without (0). 
Tuthmosis IT | (by “Overseer of the Southern Lands,” used only with (w). 
Tuthmosis IIT} 
Amenophis IT 

(3) Tuthmosis IV (7) 7) “ King’s son of Kush,” or less frequeutly, “king's son.” Both occur with 
Amenophis IIT and without title b). 
Amenophis 1V (6, * Overseer of the Southern Lands” 1s sed only with we. 
Tutankhamiu ec) ~ Overseer of the Gold Lands of Amtn’ occurs with 7), or with “a; and (6), 
Ave See next paragraph: below, 
Haremhab 
Sethos I 
Ramesses I] 

(4; Meneptah (aw) * King’s son of Kush,” usually alone, but also with (8) or (e), not both. 
Sethos I] (6) ~ Overseer of the Southern Lands” occurs only occasionally with (a). 
Siptal: " ye) “Overseer of the Gold Lands of Amin” occurs once under Hori II and once 
Ramesses III—X1] under Wentawuat, but the material is meagre. 


Thus the title “ king's son of Kush” would appear to date a viceroy to a period subsequent 
to Amenophis I, perhaps even after Tuthmosis IV. The titles of “ king's son” alone or 
with “overseer of the Southern Lands” probably mark a viceroy as earlier than Meneptah, 
and he might be as early as Amenophis I. The title “overseer of the Gold Lands” and its 
modifications have not been found in connection with a viceroy previous to Amenophis III. 

The meaning of the title “overseer of the Southern Lands” is fairly clear, though 
there might be some difference of opinion as to the exact geographical limits of the term 
“Southern Lands.” The territory of the viceroy was Kush in its broadest sense; this 
included Kush and Wawat with such contiguous hinterlands as were in occupation or 
constant use by the Egyptians. Its extent, northwards and southwards, is clearly defined 
by inscriptions no, 3, and no. 8, « to have been from Nekheb or Nekhen (El-KAb) to 
Karay; these inscriptions belung to the tune of Tuthmosis III and Tutankhamin. A 
nuinber of references, beginning in the reign of Tuthmosis I (Tombos inscription), show 
that Karay or Napata was the southern borderland of Kush. The northern part, or the 
administrative district of Wawat, seems to have included nominally the two southern 
nomes of Egypt, as appears to have been the case in the time of Hormeni (Amosis I); but 
the inscriptions of Rekhmeré¢ show the officials of these nomes making payments of some 
sort to the vizier in Thebes. Thus apart from certain details, the territory designated 
under the title “overseer of the Southern Lands” is clear. 

The analogous title “overseer of the Gold Lands of Amiin” has been so variously 
interpreted as to require a detailed consideration. The following cases may be set forth: 


uv MERMOSE, Viceroy no. 6. j, sarcophagus, but not in thirteen other inscriptions : 


~ Aray’s sun, ocerseer uf the Southern Lands, overseer of the Gold Lands of Aman.’ 


‘b) DHUTMOSE, viceroy ne. 7, ¢ but not in four other inseriptions : 
5 A L 


* Kings son of Kush, [ocerseer of the Gold Lands] of Aintin.” 


er Paser I, viceroy no. 9, 5, but not in three uther inscriptions : 
” Oereserr Of the Gold Lands of Amita, king’s son of Kush, overseer of the Southern Lands” 
~ Overseer of the Lands of Amin in Tu-Set.” 
” Overseer uf the Gold Lunds.” 
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(d) SerHacw, viceroy no. 14, d, J, m, 2, 0, and p, but not in a large number of other inscriptions : 
d, m. “King’s son of Kush, overseer of the Gold Lands of A mitn.” 
j, p. “Overseer of the Gold Lands of the Lord of the Two Lands,” secondary to “king’s son of 
Kush, overseer of the Southern Lands,” and other titles. 
n. “King’s son of Kush, overseer of the Gold Lands” (sic). 
o. Mutilated text. 
(e) SETy, viceroy no. 16, }, e, but not in three other inscriptions : 
“ King’s son of Kush, overseer of the Gold Lands of Amun.” 
(f) Hori II, viceroy no. 18, ¢, but not in two other inscriptions : 
“ King’s son of Kush, overseer of the Gold Lands of Amen-Re King of the Gods.” 
(g) Werxvawuat, viceroy no. 19, d, on the statue but not on the stela : 
“ King’s son of Kush, overseer of the Gold Lands of Amen-Re King of the Gods,” and 
other titles. 
It is to be noted that: 
(1) The title “overseer of the Gold Lands” ocewrs with only 7 of the 17 viceroys from Mermose to 
Paifankh. 
(2) It occurs in only 13 of the 75 inscriptions in which the names of these 17 viceroys are found. 
(3) It occurs either as an appendage to * king’s son, overseer of the Southern Lands,” or with “ king’s 
son of Kush,” omitting “overseer of the Southern Lands.” 


(4) In the inscriptions of Sethauw, the “Gold Lands of Amiin” are parallel to “Gold Lands of the 
Lord of the Two Lands,” or simply to “the Gold Lands.” 


(5) The form of the title used by the last two viceroys, Hori I] and Wentawuat, is “ overseer of the 
Gold Lands of Ameu-Ré¢, King of the Gods,” not simply “of Amin” as in the previous 
inscriptions. 

To this material may be added the references tu the “overseer of the Gold Lands of 
Amin” under ii and v, above. Taking these facts altogether, I conclude that the title of 
“overseer of the Gold Lands” in its various modifications is not a service-title but a poetical 
or boastful version of the ordinary title “ overseer of the Sonthern Lands.” This is especially 
clear in the titles of Sennifer (Urk., tv, pp. 536, 11 foll.; 540, 8 foll.; 541, 8 foll.) where the 
service-titles are expanded to a great glorification of the man. 

In this connection, attention must be called to the title of “overseer of the Gold Lands 
of Coptos,” which oceurs in a scene in the tomb of Menkheperré‘sonb (Urk., tv, p. 931, 
5—14). Here, at “the receipt of the gold of Coptos together with the gold of wretched 
Kush as annual dues,” three ofticials appear—‘the chief of the Mazay of Coptos,” the 
“ yverseer of the Gold Lands of Coptos,” and the “overseer of the nww.” They come as 
bearers of that part of the tribute which was assigned to Amin, and are not subordinates 
of the High-Priest. The overseer of the Gold Lands of Cuptos is of less importance than 
the “chief of the Mazay.” The gold lands in question must have been connected geo- 
graphically with Coptos, probably having been reached by a desert road from Coptos. The 
connection of this minor official, the overseer of the Gold Lands of Coptos, with the viceroy 
(Nehi /) is doubtful. The Coptos gold would appear not to have been included in the 
Ethiopian gold. 

The area of the land containing gold mines is fairly well known and extends south- 
wards through the eastern desert from the latitude of Esneh (or perhaps a little north of 
that) into Abyssinia. The Egyptians appear to have worked all these mines as far south 
as the Um Nabardi mines, south of Haltfa, and most of them by means of the roads 
debouching in the valley in Wawat. The proceeds of the mines which lay south of 
Um Nabardi and those of the placer-mines on the borders of Abyssinia were probably 
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obtained by the Egyptians in trade, by taxes un trade, and perhaps to seme extent by 
military extortion. The lists of the tribute recorded in the Annals of Tuthmosis IT show 
that the most important part of the tribute of Kush and Wawat was in gold and that the 
gold-income from Wawat for the years 38—42 was largely in excess of that from Kush. 
Thus, the whole of Ethiopia might have been called * the Gold Lands,” but if only a part 
was so called (ie. “the Gold Lands in Ta-Set ”), then that part was Wawat, er rather the 
eastern hinterland of Wawat. It is possible that this region of gold mines may have 
received a poetic name like “Gold Lands of Amin,” just as Punt was called “the god's 
land.” The name first appears in the time of Tuthmosis III (tumb of Sennifer), and it is 
quite possible that Tuthmosis may have dedicated the vield of certain mines to Amin just 
as Sethos I dedicated the yield of the gold mines beyond Wady Abbad to the temple of 
Abydos. But it is not to be concluded that any king made a grant of Ethiopia, or even of 
the gold wines, to Amin in a political or administrative sense. The officials of Ethiopia 
from the viceroy down were the king’s men, and I can find no trace of any legal or 
acininistrative power exercised by any official except by royal appuintment (see especially 
the evidence afforded by the tombs of Huwy and Pennut). The sum of the matter appears 
tu be that the title “overseer of the Gold Lands of Amin,” with its modifications, was an 
ostentations or poetic paraphrase for ~ overseer of the Southern Lands” and had no legal 
signification. 

The title of “king’s son” with its defining modifications and additions constitutes the 
service-title of the viceroy. Among his other titles, prominence is given to his formal titles 
of honour sinilar in character to the orders and decorations of modern lite. The earliest of 
these are the three honurary titles derived from certain service-titles of the Middle Empire : 
— _ “hereditary prince, toparch”: 
tn” Viceroys Nos. 1. 3, 4, 7. 8. 9, 12, 14, 16, 21, 22. 


“roval seal-bearer” : 
5) a Meet * 
ei sd Viceroys Nos. 1,3, 4 74, 8 (4). 12, 14. 16. 


: <n “sole companion” : 
2 a \\ Viceroys Nos. 1,3, 4792.8, 14. 


iL) 


Perhaps fuller inscriptional material would show that other viceroys also held these. 
honours, or at any rate the first of them. ‘ 

Another important honour conferred upon the viceroys alinost without exception from 
the time of Mermose, the viceroy of Amenophis III, was that of “fan-bearer on the king’s 
right hand.” None of the viceroys betore that time bear this title ur are represented as 
fan-bearers in the scenes accompanying the inscriptions. Therefore this title, like “ kiny’s 
son of Kush,” indicates that the viceroy bearing it is to be dated to Amenophis III or 
thereatter. The converse. however, is not to be premised; Yuni, no. 11, is not called a 
fan-bearer, but he is represented with fan and crook at Abu Simbel and undoubtedly held 
the title. Se also Hori IT, no. 18, at Buhen, and on the stela trom Semneh, is represented 
as a fan-bearer, although the title does not appear in the inscription in either case. 
Paser H, on the other hand, appears to be represented only with the crook. But the scene 
is in a bad condition and the copy may be defective. Both Herihor and Paifankh bore the 
title, and I venture the conclusion that all the viceroys after the induction of Mermose 
were without exception “fan-bearers on the king's right.” 

Twenty-seven representations of the various viceroys and fan-bearers have been 
collected on Pls. IN. NX. Henee it will be scen that the insignia of the fan-bearer on the 
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king’s right consist uf a long feather-fan (or fly-whisk), a bandelette, and usually a crook- 
staff, or an axe, or both crook and axe. ‘he insignia are held in one hand, or distributed 
between the two hands, or slung by a cord or thong over the shoulder (especially when the 
hands are wplifted). All these variations except the axe date from the time of Amenophis ITI, 
and are of no value for dating. It is probable that the crook and axe are really insignia 
of service-titles and the long fan with the bandelette is alone the mark of the “fan-bearer 
on the king’s right.” 

This title appears to have been originally a service-title as in the first-known case, 
that of Maiherperi, dating from the time of Tuthmosis IIT (”) (Lecrain, Répertoire, No. 108). 
But later it was merely an honour and indeed one of high distinction, although the recipient 
may have had the duty and privilege of carrying the fan at some time at a public ceremony. 
A creation of the New Empire, the title was held, as far as I can find, by only eight men 
before the reign of Amenophis ITI, three under Tuthmosis IIT, three under Amenophis I, 
and two under Tuthmosis TV. Altogether, excluding the reval princes and including the 
vicerovs, [ have been able to note only about 65 fan-bearers on the king’s right for the 400 
years from Tuthmosis III to Herihor. In making the list I have, of course, lett out the 
bearer of the broad fan (sun-shade) and the bearers of standards. This list shows that 
the title of fan-bearer, or fan-bearer on the king’s right, came into use in the reign of 
Tuthmosis ITT, probably as a service-title, of value because of the intimate association with 
the king’s person. Its use was extended to serve as an honour tor household ofticials in the 
time of Amenophis IT, when the form became fixed as “ the fan-bearer on the king’s right.” 
In the reign of Amenophis TIT, the honour was granted to the viceroy of Ethiopia and 
became a traditional honour of that official. The royal children of Akhenaten were the 
first to be represented with the long fan (or whisk), but only in an intimate family scene 
and without the title (DaviEs, Ll Amarna. Vol. 1, Pl. XVIIT). Akhenaten was the first 
to give the title to the head of a great priestly organization, the High-Priest of Aton, 
Meryré¢ (up. cit., Vol. 1, Pls. XNXV, NNXVIII, XL, see here Pl. X), but that was clearly 
regarded as unfitting and the act was not repeated. The next step in the development 
of the title was its grant to princes of the blood royal beginning with the crown-prince 
in the reign of Sethos I (GautuieEr, Lirre des rois, Vol. ut, p. 80). Perhaps the accession 
of Aye, Haremhab and Ramesses I] (if he was the same as Paratmessnw, LEGRatn, 
Annales, Vol. X1v, pp. 29—32) to the throne after having held the title under their pre- 
decessors may have had an influence on this extension of the use of the title. ParaGnessuw 
(later Ramesses IT’) was the first vizier to hold the title, but his offices were so many and 
so high that the honour may have come tu hin from an office other than vizier. Thus the 
first vizier who appears to have become fan-bearer on the king's right solely in virtue of 
his office of vizier was Paser. son of Nebnetéruw (LEps., Deukm., Text, Vol 1, p- 254), of 
the time of Sethos I; and four other viziers after him held this honour. The viceroys and 
other officials continued, however, to receive the title as before. In spite of the exception 
in the reign of Akhenaten, “fan-bearer on the king’s right” seems not to have been 
regarded as a fitting honour for inembers of the priestly hierarchy, probably because of the 
element of personal service imphed in the title. The few fan-bearers whu exercised any 
priestly function at all held important oftices of a civil character and came, no doubt, to the 
honour as civil or household officials. It is tu be noted that the reval prince, the sem- 
priest, Khaemweése, the fifth son of Ramesses I], was not a fan-bearer, although his four 
elder brothers and one other held the title, and none of the High-Priests of the Nineteenth 
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and Twentieth Dynasties bore the title. It was only in the cases of Herihor and Paifankh 
that the title of fan-bearer on the king’s right was borne by the High-Priest of Amen-Ré¢, 
At that time, as the result of the political development of the period. the priesthoud, the 
viceroyalty of Ethiopia, and the command of the army were taken into the hands of the 
royal family in order to secure the monarchy of Thebes, and it is practically certain that 
both Herihur and Paifankh took the title of » fan-bearer on the king’s right” as an honour 
properly belonging to the viceroyalty or the army command. After Paiankh, the title of 
tan-bearer, like that of king's son of Kush, seems to have fallen into abevance. Its revival 
fur three men in the Libyan period was probably due to special circumstances to which 
there is now no clue. 

The rest of the titles claimed by the viceroys of Ethiopia are well-known service-titles 
which they had acquired during their preceding careers. It is not to be presumed that a 
man always mentions all his former titles, although cases are knuwn where a High- Priest 
of Amun, for example, names the titles of third. second, and first priest in the same 
inscription; but when the titles are full, they probably give a fair picture of his career. 
Thus the following list of the previous careers of the vicerovs. made up mostly from their 
later Inscriptions, is probably full but not complete : 


1. Thuwre. Commandant of Buhen, 

2, Seni. Topareh of the Southern City, 
Director of works at Karnak. 
Overseer of the granary of Aiutin. 

3. Nebi. First royal herald. 

4. Wesersutet. No titles given. 

9. Ameuhotpe. Overseer of the cattle of Amin, 
Director of works in South and North. 
Head of the stable of His Majesty. 

6. Mermd-e. King’s scribe, 
Overseer of king’s scribes ‘pe Moruay, (it., p. 39. : 
Overseer of the treasury (ue, e/t.). 
Steward of the peasantry (/) (Jor. eit, :, 

7. Dhutmosxe. Overseer of masons /’,. 

8. Huwy, Scribe of the letters of the Vvieeroy, Mernidse. 
King’s scribe. 
Mery-neter priest, 
King’s messenger to every land. 

YW Paser I, King’s scribe. , 

Ju, Amenemopet. Son of the viceroy Paver I, 
First charioteer of His Majesty, 

WW. Yu. Head of the-stable-of-Nethos- I, 
Charioteer of His Majesty. 
Chief of the Mazay. 

12. Hekanakht, King’s messenger to every land, 
[Seribe ’]...... of the-palave-uf-Ramesses-II, 

13. Paser I. King’s scribe. 

14. Sethauw. King’s scribe. 


Governor of the ¢ ‘ity. 

Overseer of the treasury, 

Great steward of Amin, 

Leader of the festival of Amin, 

Chief of the priests of 
15. Messnwy. Kiny’s scribe 


Plate X 


vex 








MERYRE‘t I. High-Priest of the Aten MERYRE' I. High-Priest of the Aten 
(DAVIES, El Amarna, vol.1, Pi. XX XV) (DAVIES, £/ Amarna, vol. 1, Pl. AXXV) 





MERYRE® |, High-Priest of the Aten AHMOSE, Scribe, Steward, ete. 
(DAVIES, El Amurna, vol. Wl, PLKLD (DAVIES, El Amarna, vol. 1, PL XXVID 





AYE, Scribe, Overseer of horses, etc. HAREMHAB, General 
{DAVIES, £i dmarna, vol, V1, Pl. XXXJ) (Zertschr. f. ag. Sprache, vol. XXXVIIE, p.47) 


FAN-BEARERS WHO WERE NOT VICEROYS OF ETHIOPIA 
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16. Sety. King’s scribe of the letters of the Pharavh. 

First chief in the stable. 

Overseer of the treasury. 

Overseer of the letter-scribes in the Court of the-palave-of-Ramesses-LI (/, according 
to the titles of his son Amenemhab at Derr, who succeeded him in this office), 
in Per-Ré¢. 

tGreat steward of the king. 

High- Priest of the Mvon-God, Thoth. 

All but + are dated to year 1 of Siptah, the vear of his appointinent as viceroy. 
ly. Hori I. First charioteer of His Majesty. 

King’s messenger to every land. 

Son of Kama (?) of the stable of Sethos I. 


18. Hori IT. King’s scribe. 
Son of the viceroy Hori I. 
19. Wentawuat. Head of the stable of the Court. 


First of His Majesty (Ae. charioteer ’. 
Son of an unnamed viceroy (Hori IT ?). 
Later titles, also as viceroy : 
Door-opener. 
Steward of Amin at Khnum-Wéset. 
High-Priest of Amin of Khiuum-Wéset, vr of Ramesses. 
20. Ramessenakht. King’s scribe. 
21. Panehsi. King’s scribe. 
Commander of the army. 
Overseer of the granary. 
Steward of Amen-Ré€. 
Great chief of the treasury. 
Apparently held these offices in conjunction with that of viceroy, 
22. Herihor. Overseer of the granary (of Artin ?:. 
Counnander-in-chief of the army. 
High-Priest of Aniin. 
In conjunction with ottice of viceroy. 
Later, king. 
23. Paifankh. King’s seribe. 
Commander of the army. 
Commander of the guards of the Pharavh. 
Overseer of the granary of the Pharaoh. 
High-Priest of Amen-Re¢ 
Son of Herthor. 


It is remarkable how many of the viceroys seem to have been in the personal service 
of the king—as king’s scribe, nos. 6, 8, 9, 12(/), 13, 14, 15. 16, 18. 20, 21, 23; as king’s 
herald, no. 3; as king’s messenger, nos. §, 12, 17: as head of the stable, nos. 5,11, 19: or as 
king’s charioteer, nos. 10, 11, 17, 19(/). Indeed, nus. 9, 13, 15, 18, and 20 appear to have 
had no previous experience except as king’s scribes. Not one of them, between Thuwre 
and Herihor, seems to have had any sort of military career. The exercise of the military 
power in Ethiopia was entrusted, of course, to the head bowmen of Kush. In the viceroy 
administrative abilities were needed, a familiarity with the names and the personalities of 
the Ethiopian chiefs, a knowledge of the red tape of the Theban bureaus, an astuteness in 
the devious ways of oriental diplomacy, and above all a zealous devotion to the king’s 
interests. I imagine that the king was concerned most of all in the financial side of the 
matter and esteemed his viceroy according to the amount of the Ethiopian revenue. He 
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certainly wanted a strong and intelligent man who could keep the country in tranquillity. 
and one attached tu his own person whom be could trust not to cngage in intrigues against 
the thrune nor yet tu absorb too much of the revenues. It was only natural that he turned 
to the men of his tumnediate entourage whose characters he thought he could Judge fur 
himself! That is the custom of monarchy and above all of oriental holders of authority, 
from the king down to the most petty official or landowner. 

The early careers of the viceroys show that each was the personal appointee of the 
king and in every sense the king’s man. He held his office at the king’ pleasure, and 
that seems to have amounted in practice tu an appointment for lite or until the accession 
of the next king. We may be sure that some fell inte disfavour and were dismissed. 
Possible examples are soine of the viceroys of Ramesses IT and the viceroy Sety. Others 
continued in office under the next king. and Paser I perhaps through two whole reigns. 
In two and perhaps three cases, Paser I, Hori I, and Hori IL’), the viceroy secured the 
succession in office to his son. 

I can discover no evidence that any viceroy of Ethiopia was ever a prince of the bloud 
roval until the time of Herihor. The political development resulted during his reign in 
the reservation of the High-Priesthood of Amin for the heir apparent of the king. Herihor 
extended this scheme for securing the position of the monarchy su that the viceroyalty of 
Kush and the command of the army, both held by himself before he became king, were also 
held by the crown-prince. Thus all the Important svurces of revenue—the royal estates, 
the national taxation, the income of the temple properties, and the tribute of Ethiopia— 
were brought under the direct control of the king and his sun. We know that this plan 
was carried out by hiy successors at Thebes and their successors, the Libyan kings, in all 
points except that relating to Ethiopia. As for Ethiopia, the title of viceroy went out of 
use, but the functions of the viceroy must have been performed somehow, either by one of 
the reyal princes or by the central bureaus of the administration at Thebes. 


Tl. THE STAFF OF OFFICIALS ATTACHED TO THE VICEROY. 


The first point of importance in considering the composition of the statt of the viceroy 
is the division of the administration into Kush and Wawat. The records of the tribute of 
Ethiopia contained in the Annals of Tuthnosis TI (Urh., 1v, pp. 695734) show that the 
tribute was registered under the headings of Kush and Wawat, and this fact clearly 
indicates a corresponding subdivision of the administration. There is not, however, as has 
been suggested by Prof Breasted, any indication that the viceroyalty itself was subdivided. 
There is no trace of a viceroy of Wawat, and only one case has been cited in which two 
viceroys seemed to be im office at the same time, a case which is only apparent and was 
easily explained in the contrary sense (see no. 11, Yani). On the other hand a certain 
number of officials are to be traced who bore the titles of ida n Wout « deputy of Wawat ” 
and idvw n Ks “deputy of Kush,” and in these titles a subdivision is clearly indicated 
agreeing with that proved by the records of the tribute. To quote inodern analogies, 
the king’s son of Kush corresponds to the Governor-General of the Sudan and the deputies 
of Wawat and Kush to the Provincial Governors of Halfa and Dongola Provinces. 

The material for recovering the names of the deputies of Kush and Wawat is at 
present incomplete, There are probably still duzens of tmrecorded inscriptions vn the rocks 


both above and below the Second Cataract. 
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to collect the following examples: 


With the material at hand, I have been able 


Wawat. 
(1; Name lost. “The deputy of the king's son in the  Sehél: bE Morean, Ct. des mon., Volt, 
Date unknown. division (1) of Wawat, seribe of the p. 99, no. 194. 
divine offerings.” 
(2) Name lost. “ The deputy of Warrut, w..... g Ellesiyeh, rock chapel of Tuthmosis TIT, 
Date unknown. facade: Leps., Denkm., Text, Vol. v, 
p.115; Weteans, Lower Vubia, p. 114. 
(3) Maury. ~ The deputy.” Abu Simbel, south of the larger temple : 
Sethos IT, * The sertbe of the treusury, the communder CHAMPOLLION, .Votices, p. 73: WEIL- 
of the urmy of the Lord of the Two GALL, op. cet, p. 138. See also No. 4. 
Lunds in Tu-Set, the deputy, Mery, 
of Wawat.” 
(4) Peyyor. “ Deputy of Wuwut” and “chief of the  Anibeh, tomb: Breasrep, dae. Ree., 
Ramesses VI. uarry-service, steward of Horus lord Vol. Iv, $8 474, 477, 481; Leps., 
of Mifam” (Breasted). Deukn., Pt. 1, Pls. 229 foll, 
“ Deputy of Wawat, Mery,” is probably — Breastep, Ane. Aec., Vol. rv, § 481. 
(3), above. 
35) Hor. “© The deputy of Wuwat.” (rebel Addeh (Gebel esh-Shems), be- 
Haremhab / tween thestelaof Paser and the grotto 
of Paser: WEIGALL, op. ctt., p. 141. 
KUSH. 
.6: AMENEMOPET. “ The deputy of Kush of the kivg’s son Ellesiyeh,rock chapel of Tuthmosis LIT, 
Tutankhaintn. Huwy.” See No, 7. fagade: Leps., Denkm., Text, Vol. v, 
p. 115; WEIGALL, op. ett, p. 114. 
(7) Name lost. * The deputy of Kush,” anoug the otticialy | Kurnet Murrai ‘GARDINER-WEIGALL, 
Tutankhamun. of the viceroy Huwy. See No. 6, no, 40), tomb of Wuwy: Bruascu, 
above. Thesaures, p. 1137; BREASTED, Le. 
Rev, § VAL. 
18) Name lost. “Overseer of the priests of ull the gods, Fragment of sandstone on the Island 
Date unknown. deputy of Kush.” of Sai: BreEasTEeD, Am. Jowrn. Sem. 
Luny., 1908, p. 100. 
The following less detinite references may be added : 
\Y,  SENNTFER? “ The deputy of ...... » Senvifter,” facing Sehél: pe Moruan, Cut, des mou, Vol.t, 
another man, labelled “[Aiug’s] sox, p. 91, no. 106. 
overseer uf the Southern Lunds.” 
(10) Nes (?). “The deputy wo... Z Sehél: op. eit. no. 105. 
(11) NEBNAKHT\?), “ Follower in ull his journeys, bearer of — Sehél: op. eit., p. 92, uo. 111, 
re , deputy?) of the king's son, 
Vebnukht (%, called v0... % 


deputy of Kush whose name is known is to be dated to the time of Tutankhamin. 


It is to be noted that one deputy of Wawat is dated to the time of Sethos II, one to 
that of Ramesses VI, and one probably to the reign of Aye or Haremhab, while the only 


The 


evidence is scanty, but I think the conclusion is justified that the administration of Ethiopia 
was divided into Kush and Wawat trom the time of Tuthinosis IIT (or before). and that the 
governors of these subdivisions were called “deputies of the viceroy” in Kush or Wawat at 
least from the time of Tutankhamun. 

The incompleteness of the material, mentioned above, affects also the investi gation of 
the minor officials of the viceroy. Many of them no doubt never left any permanent record, 
and lists of successive holders of the individual offices are at present out of the question, 
But a number of offices subordinate to that of viceroy can be gathered from the records. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. v1. l2 


(12) 
(13) 


16: 


(20) 


(21) 


27) 


28) 
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» Head howmun of Kush,” see above, pp. 73-6, nos. i--xin. 


“ Serrunt sdin SS of the kings son” : 
uw. NakHTUW, under Mermndse. 


bh Nate unknown, a “sertent of the Lord of 
the Teo Lands” but attached to Huwy. 
© Chiurtotees oT the hind’s Now : 
a. Name unknown, undated. 


“Captain of the rowers of the kiny’s sun”: 
@. Name unknown, under Huwy. 


“Scribe of the king's sun”: 
wv. HARNAKBT, under Sethauw. 
6, Haremuarpwiya, under Sethauw. 
ce. PaAsER, under Sethauw. 
@7 Kyat under Huwy. 


* Seribe of the gold-avcounts of the king's son” : 
uw. Harntrer, under Huwy. 
‘ Scribe of the soldiery of the king's sou” : 
“. AMENEMOPET, under Sethauw. 
© Serthe uf the yrunary of the kings sou”: 
a. Hor(‘, under Sethauw. 
b, AMENEMHAB, under Sety. 
“ Scribe uf the letters of the kings son”: 
«, AMENEMOPET, under Mermdsxe. 
b, Hewy, under Mermose. 
“Rwd of the king's 30n”: or “ywd of Bush”. 
a. HakeEMHas, under Sethauw. 
bh. The title rvdw of Kush stands over the 
red men of Ethiopia. 
“ Overseer of the works ...... of the king's son” : 
. AMENEMOPET. 
“ Overseer of the cattle” : 
a. Name unknown, under Huwy. 
* Seribe of the tuble of Kush” : 
a,  PENNESETTAUWI, under Sethauw. 
Lb. See °25), below. 
* Overseer of the cities of Kush” : 
a. Iuwxasty, also “ ser/be of the table of the 
Lord of the Two Lams.” Dyn, XIX? 
» Ocerseer of the priests of all the yods” : 
a. Taney ’?), under Sethauw. 


6b. Name unknown. also vdeputy of Kush” 
Undated. , 


“ Seribe of the utterlngs of all the gods of Wamwat® : 
oa, Miryorer, undated, 

~ Serebe of the treasury for Wawat >: 
a, Karna, “scribe af the treasury of the Lord 


of the Tira Lands in Tu-Set, overseer of 
the lands of Wawat. 7 


Stela from Binban near Daraiwo: Were AL, 
Annales, Vol. 1x, p. L12. 

Tomb of Huwy: Breusch, Thesveres 
1140. 


Sehél- bE Moreay, Cot, des mon, Vol. 1, 
p 103, no. 45, 


Tomb of Huw: Leps., Dewkur, Teat. Vol 1, 
p. 305. 


Stela of Sethauw at Ibrim: CHAMPULLION, 
Votices, p. 82; Leps.. Denk, Pt. ut, Pl. 
184, d, and Teat, Vol. v, p. 127. 

Tomb of Huwy: Leps., Derk, Text, Vol. 111, 
p. 305. 


Tounb of Huwy : lov. ett, 


Same as (16... 


Same as (16), «. 
See vil, d, above. 


Ellesiyeh : Leps., Denk, Text, Vol. v, p. 115. 
Nee viceroy no. 6, 1. 


Same as (163, 4, above. 
Tomb of Huwy: Leps., Denku., Text, Vol. 11, 
p. 305, 


Same as (20), u, above. 
Tomb of Huwy : Bruascu, Thesaurus, p. 1140. 


LIEBLELN, Diet., no. 2052. 


MagtertE, Cut, d' Abydos, no. 1169, 


Stela from Wady es-Sebiifa: GAcTHIER, 
Annules, Vol. x1, p. 82. 
BREASTED, u17, 


p. 100. 


Journ, Sem. Lang. 1906, 


WEIGALL, Lower Vubin, py, 139, 


Gebel esh-Shems: Leprs., Denkm., Text, Vol. v, 
p- 180. 
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It seems probable that the priests and the scribes of the temples, as well as the 
treasury officials permanently stationed in Ethiopia, were under the supervision of the 
viceroy. This view seems to be confirmed by (26), b, above, which shows that the deputy 
of the viceroy was overseer of the priests. The toparchs, the commanders of fortresses, and 
the chiefs of the various districts were, of course, under the viceroy and his deputies in 
Kush and Wawat. 


(29) ~ Toparch” of various places : 


a name lost, of Khaemmaet. Tomb of Huwy: Brtescu, Thesaurus, p. 1140. 
b. i » of Shetepnetéruw. Ibid. 
¢, Mose, of Miam. WeicaLn, Lower Nubia, p. 114, 9; see alsu 


tomb of Penuut: BREASTED, Axac. fec., 
Vol. tv, § 474. 
(30) “Chief” of districts : 


¢, Ratyotpr, of Mifam. WEUALL, op. cit., p. 126, 
b. Hexantrer, of Mifam. Under the vice- Jbid.: and in the tomb of Huwy: Breastep, 
roy Huwy. op. cit., Vol. 1, § 1037, where the name is 


translated * good ruler.” 
(31) “Commandant of the mountain” : 
au. A badly preserved graflito: “Commandant Toshkeh: WEIGALL, op. ct, Pl LAYVI; 
of the mountain, overseer of the Gold ...... ‘ Sayer, er, de Trae, Vol. xvi, p. 173. 
ay ahee , 80n of the king's son, the vrerseer of 
the Southern Lunds, Mehil.” 

I have omitted the general references to the chiefs of Kush and Wawat, and to the 
graffiti of many officials travelling in Nubia who may or inay not have been attached to the 
service of the viceroy. The records at present reported can only be a pitiable fragment of 
all those left by four centuries of travelling in Ethiopia on the part of Egyptian officials. 
Yet even so, it is clear that the statf of the king’s sun of Kush consisted of nearly the same 
set of officials as were necessary for the government of Egypt. or in other words that the 
governor of Ethiopia was a viceroy in the true sense of the term. 


INDEX OF OFFICIALS SUBORDINATE TO VICEROYS, 


Arranged as here numbered. 


OVERSEERS OF THE SOUTHERN LANDS, see pp. 73-5. (3) Mery. 
1, Tuwtuw. (4) Pennut. 
ne Senntifer. (5) Hor. 
iil, Nehemay. (6) Amenemopet (=20,¢ and 22). 
iv.  Hekaemmasen. (7) No name given (=6}. 
vi Anhernakht. (8: Name lost. 
vi. Pennesuttauwi. 9) Senniifer (/. 
vii. Amenemhab (=19, b). (10) Nehisi (/.. 
viii, Osorkon¢ankh. (LL) Nebnakht (2). 


MINoR OFFICIALS, see pp. 86-7. 
(13) Nakbtuw. 
(16), a. Harnakht. 


HEAD BUWMEN OF KUSH, see pp. 73-6. 
ix. Min (or Nakhtmin). 


x. Dhutemhab. : 
xl. Pivay. 6. Haremhabwiya 
xii. Beknamiin. ec. Paser. 
xiii. “ Binemwése.” d. Khaé. 
(17) Harnifer. 
DEPUTIES OF THE VICEROY, see p. 85. (18) Aaiienemopel 
(1) Name lost (19), « Hor (2). 
(2) ” ” b. Amenembhab ¢=vin:. 
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20 ,a, Amenemopet /=6 and 22.. 
6, Huwy. 
21) Haremhab. 
2 
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26. Tahem>?. 
(25 Meryupet. 
‘28 Katha. 


129% Mose fof MiCum . 


(BOL, Rathotpe (chief of Mian . 
4, Hekantfer chief of MiG. 


Arranged alphabetically, 


2 Amenemopet (=6 and 20, «7. 
24) Pennesettauwi. 

25° Tuwnamin. 

Amenetuhab ... 52 vil, (19), 2. 
Amenemopet ... ane 16.203, 4, (22). 
Amenemopet ... Sia (18), 
Anhernakht —... ne vy. 
Beknamtn me Ses xii. 
*Binemwése” ... ae Mili. 
Dhutemhab —... ae x. 
Haremhab oes see (21). 
Hareinhabwiva ... “a (16), b. 
Harntifer a5 ies oven 
Hekaemsasen... ve iv. 


Hekaniifer _ ee (BO, A, 
Hor oS sel ts OD). 

Hor’ .. ee “as (193, 4, 
Hornekht sts Pan (16), a. 
Huwy .. ae ee (20), 3. 


Tuwnamiin 2 ik (25), 
Katha... ehs ve (28), 
Khae és Ss 16), d. 


Mery... a a 3%. 


Meryopet 
Min 

Mose 
Nakhtuw 
Nebnakht \?) 
Nehemay 
Nehsi (7)... 
Nekhtmin 


Osorkonfankh ... 


Paser 


Pennesettauwi ... 
Pennesuttauwi ... 


Pennut ... 
Pigay 
Rathotpe 
Senniifer 
Sennitifer ,/) 
Tahem ‘7 
Tuwtuw ... 
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MENES AND NARAM-SIN 
By Dr W. F. ALBRIGHT 


BEFORE proposing a synchronisin between the first dynastic king of Egypt and the 
greatest of early Babylonian kings, one cannot but hesitate, fearful of seeming reckless. It 
may possibly be that we are dealing with a mere coincidence, extraordinary perhaps, but 
fallacious, and that the supporting indications will reveal themselves as conspirators against 
the truth. Yet the lines of evidence, geographical, historical. chronological and archaeological, 
converge su remarkably in the direction of our thesis that we ought not to shrink trom the 
test—o bere o uffogure! 

Naram-Sin, fifth monarch of the Dynasty of Akkad, says in a triumphal inscription on 
a statue found at Susa by the Délégution en Perse, that he defeated Mani of Magan: Magan 
indy u Maniu[m] bél Magan [ J], ‘Magan he smote. and Mani lord of Magan[ }? Ina 
Babylonian chronicle? we read (11, 10, 4): row Magdna illik-ma Manna danni sar Magan 
[qdtsu thsud = (11, 38, 17 £.) [ana Malgdéna iliku-ma Magna icbutu-ma [| sur Magéna 
gdtsu tksud[u], ‘(Narain-Sin) who went to Magan, and vanquished (not ‘ captured *)[Mannu., 
the mighty], king of Magan. The fact that king Mannu is here called dunn, ‘ mighty,’ is 
very important, as no other of the princes conquered by Naram-Sin has this honorific title 
in his inscriptions except the latter himself, who, in common with the others of his dynasty, 
affixes dun(n)ju™ to his name: Vardin-Sin dan(n)u” sar kibrdti" arba’i™. * Naram-Sin, the 
mighty, king of the tour quarters. The lord of Magan must have been a powerful ruler to 
receive so illustrious an appellative. 

The forms Maniw" and Mannu indicate a basic *Munni; w” is the nominative ending, 
atiixed regularly, like Lat. us, to stems ending in 7 (ct. Guti, Gutiu’: Suti, Sutie") iw Old 
Akkadian. The name * MJenni is, I believe, as exact an equivalent as attainable in cuneiform 
of the early pronunciation of Mng= Miyvys. The late translation of the name as aiécos, if 
approximately correct, shows that Mnz is a qualitative from mn, ‘be stable, remain*, with 
the pronunciation Jannet*, and the meaning ‘steadfast (Ar. Uutig), or the like. 

Magan may now be identified beyond reasonable doubt with Egypt, despite the general 


1 Tacreat-Danaiy, De sumrrischen und ukkadischen Noutgsiuschritten, p. 166, h. Col. 2. 

* Published by Kine, Chronicles Comerning Eurly Bubulunian Kings. 

* Eg. ma corresponds to Ar. buneu, ‘remain, by dissimilation for *nieiae; ef the many exact 
parallels given by Ruzicka, Aousonentische Dissiindation in den semitisehen Sprachen, pp. 92—95. Ember 
now adopts this etymology in preference to Heb. 18, * be firm, secure, which is probably Eg. 7.27.‘ conceal,’ 
as pointed out by Steinbach. 

+ Tt is impussible in a note to vive a clear idea of ny work in the field of Egyptian vocalization, which 
has placed the phenomena of vocalie development from Proto-Semitic to Coptic on the same secure basis 
that the consonantal development now is ,peee critics of some injudicious paragraphs in my “* Notes on 
Egypto-Semitic Etymology”). I will only remark bere that the two qualitative types gobe and aunts are to 
be derived from *habsex < *habse{ and *méney <*induenu<*nanney (like pre < *rései<rws=Ar. ru's, 
Assyr. 34), respectively. Doubling was given up in Old Egyptian, as in modern English : Coptic doubling 
is secondary, as shown by Sethe, Steindorff, Spiegelberg, and Lacau. 
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impression to the contrary. shared by no less an authority than Eduard Meyer. This 
consensus of opinion is based partly upon erroneous data. and partly upon the sheer mertia 
of old preconceptions. In the Assyrian inscriptions of the seventh century, as is well known— 
Winckler’s unfortunate theories are now forgotten. and his fame rests secure ob Boghaz-keui, 
so no disrespect to his genius is intended—Magan and Meluka are employ ed as archaic 
terms for Mucr and Aids (pronounced Ads), Egypt and Ethiopia, respectively, Just as 
Exarhaddon ealls Melid (Melitene) Hanigalbat, and Nabopolassar gives the name Subartu 
to Assyria. That this is not a mere display of inventive erudition on the part of Assyrian 
historiographers is certain from the Amarna letters, where Jeluha appears repeatedly as 
a synonym of Kasi = later Eg. 65, Nubia. It is, therefore, only rational to suppose that 
Magan and Meluha refer to Egypt and Ethiopia, or contiguous lands, in the inscriptions of 
the preceding (third) millennium as well. 

The first scholar in recent times to advocate the identification of Magan and Meluha 
with Egypt and Ethiopia is Haupt, whose article on the subject appeared six years ago”. 
While it is now, perhaps, necessary to modify a few of the contentions. in the light of 
available evidence. it is also possible to add a number of arguments to Haupt’s list. In the 
vocabularies, compiled in the last part of the third millennium, Magan and Meluha, and their 
products appear quite frequently. The ‘tree of Magan, Old Sumerian mus-mugdna = Assyr. 
musukkanu, Heb. mesukkan, has been identified convincingly by Haupt? with the Acacia 
Nilotica or Acucin seydl, the shittim-wood of the Old Testament. Haupt has also puinted 
out! that the uédé-stune (NA-KALAG), which Gudea brought from Magan, is black diorite, 
presumably from the quarries in Wadi Hamindmat. Gudea, Cy/. A, 23, 1, states that it 
required 2 year to bring the stone from Magan to Babylonia. Similarly, the Gi-z1 (= Assyr. 
keisu)=quu Makkan, ‘reed of Magan, is, we may suppose, papyrus (Eg. df > Heb. siif)’, 
The * pig of Magan’ (SaG-MA-GAN = Saht makkani: 1 R, 6 cd, 28), mentioned along with 
Suhd and tubs, ‘pig, and hurkizanuu (perhaps = Ar. hurkadann, ‘rhinoceros’; the ideogram 
may not have been SAG-TUR = sahturrd, ‘shoat, but SAG-BaNDa, lit. ‘very large hog’), 1s 
probably the hippopotamus (Haupt), called by the Egyptians rrz, ‘pig, and by the Arabs 
hinztru-l-nu?i ‘water-hog.’ 

Being unquestionably more remote from Babylonia, the products of Meluha are rarely 
mentioned, The sdmtv-stone, which is said to cume from Meluha, is certainly not porphyry’, 
or cornelian, but malachite’: the Egyptians drew most of their malachite from the mines 
of Sinai, probably melnded by the Babylonians under the teri Meluha, referring, it would 
seem (see below), to the shores of the Red Sea, south of Palestine and Egypt; it is hardly 


a reasonable supposition that the Sumerians were acquainted with Nubia. Ships of Magan 
; s of May 


Lah KsNcprzon-WeEBER, Dé. EV Anetrna-Tupeln, pp. 1154 foll., 1578. 
2 Urlent. Literaturverting GLZ . Vol. Xvt, cols, 488— $92, 

» See OLZ, Vol. Xvi, col. 489: Journ. Bih. Lit, Vol. xxxvi1, pp. 145 foll. 

1 OLZ, Vol. xvi, cols. 488 foll. 

* The weegram means ‘upright reed, or the like. Papyrus may have grown sp. wadically in Babylonia 
asan Palestine. From the report of Ven-Arnaon we know that it was exported ito Asia in the seat: 
century: there is no reason to doubt that it was occasionally seen in Babylonia a thousand years befure, as 
a curiosity of Ex) ptien origin, : ° : 

© This disposes of the objections of MEYER, Geschichte des Altertums, third ed., § 401. 

7 CH dae Jusre. ar Sem. Lov. AISL3, Vol. xxxiv, p. 230. The evidence tight be considerably 
inereed. [ regret to have given to Kugler credit which really belonged te Jensen, Zedt. fiir Asayr. 
Yok 4.308 Th dhe Bavndlopandin Beblian, eo 4908. a a i 
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aud Meluha are often mentioned alung with ships of Tihnun = Bahrein, in the southern part 
of the Persian Gulf, not only in the vocabularies, but also in the religious texts, as in the 
incantation IV R, 25, Col. 1. Most interesting is the early text published by Lane@voy, 
Sumerian Liturgical Texts, No. 1, where (obv. Col. 2) Magan, Meluha, and Tilmun are 
mentioned together: cf. line 5t: La} gan’ -na an-cuga gé-en-lul [--net}-gi-lum = Me-lug- 
gu*-a-ge =‘ May he reach [Ma]gan, on the horizun of heaven ; [ ] the bainboo (’)! barks of 
Meluha’ A sufficient commentary is provided by line 8: [ ] hér-héir-ra Nibru®'-§0 jé-nu- 
ab-tum = ‘{The products] of foreign lands may he bring to Nippur.’ Such passages make 
it clear that there was a more vr less tlourishing sea-trattic between Babylonia and the 
coasts of Arabia and Africa in the third millennium: the first important station was Tylos* 
in the Persian Gulf, the second Meluha: last came Magan, ‘on the horizon of heaven,’ 
a year’s journey away. In actual distance by land route Magan was evidently nearer, as no 
king of Meluha is included among the conquests of the kings of Akkad. Ships bound tor 
Magan presumably stopped at Kosér, opposite Koptos, which. as is well known, was an 
important port in the earliest times. 

In the so-called Epic of Paradise, published by Langdon, the god Win-diil-lu is appointed 
lord of Magan (rev. 3, 44): he is otherwise unknown’, but his naine means ‘ Lord of wells, 
associated paronomastically in our text with utul, ‘flock. Nindulla is apparently brought 
into connection with Egypt because of that country’s wide reputation for fertility and 
abundance of potable water. It is even possible that the cult of Osiris as lord of water 
spread into Syria and Mesopotamia in the third millennium, just as Bafalat of Byblos was 
worshipped in Egypt about the same period as Hthr of Kpn. 

There can be little doubt that Hommel was correet in combining Magan with Matant, 
though this need not imply a connection with the Minaeans, who first come into the light of 
history more than two thousand years after Naram-Sin. The place-name Moin (> Heb. 
Malén) or Malin is very common, being derived from Cain, ‘spring, and meaning, accordingly, 
‘well-watered region, oasis’; cf. Eth. teYent, ‘encampment,’ properly ‘(camp) by a spring’. 
Matin has the same basic meaning as the name Dumuascus, which means, as Haupt has 
made probable’, ‘settlement in a well-watered region” (Dér-masyi). Since the name 
Mucir (> Heb. Mucor, and, by vocalic assimilation, Assyr. Wucur, combined by popular 
etymology with micru, ‘boundary, whence the form Micr) means ‘fortification, and has 

MSum. gi-/um means lit. * fourishing’ or ‘flowering reed.” Bamboo is the uost natural rendering, as 
it is the only suitable reed for making barks. 

* For the identitication of Tilmun with Tylos and Bahrein, already proposed by other scholars, ef my 
article * The Mouth of the Rivers” in dia. Journ. Sem. Lung., Vol. XXxv, p. 183. 

$ Contrast Lanapox, Swim. Epic of Purudise, p. 83, n. 3. 

4p. his Geogruphie und Ceschichte des ulten Ortents. p. 132. They represents the © which did not 
exist in Sumerian. While the Sum. 7 appears to have been pronounced like Ar. & it is curious that, if 
Hominel’s combination of ganem, “ewe! with Ar. Jemesi. ‘sheep’ is not a mere coincidence, gq. not % shod 
be employed to reproduce the Arabic sount. However, linguistic science abounds with such apparent 
anomalies, due often in reality to slight phonetic differences. which make a strange hupression upon 
a foreigner, not used to quite the same nuances of pronunciation. Auother case of Sum. y for © may be the 


(fabi or Gubin of Gudea, situated in the west, which I would identity with the CZé of the Amaru letters, 
representing probably the plain of Damascus (see KyvbTzon-WEBER, op, e¢/., pp. 1110 f. . Haupt. LZ. 
Vol. xix, pp. £5 foll., suggests that (bi may be etymologically identical with Heb. (ah, * thicket.” Possibly 
Ubi is the same word as Heb. *€ud/. + thickness! which may have meant also *hixuriance,’ as the s 
still does in Arabic. 


> OLZ, Vol. xu, col, 69, un. 14. » Heit, der Deutsch. Morg. Ges. Vol. LX1X, pp. 168 toll. 
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therefore been referred with great reason to the Wall ot the Princes (Heb, Sidi, Matin may 
very plausibly be explained as the West-Semitie name of Egypt before the constraction of 
this wall: Lower Egypt seemed like a terrestrial paradise to the tribes of the desert 
(Gen, xii, 10). 

The name Meluhu is more elusive: the eombinations made hitherto with Meroe, 
Amalek, ete, are quite unpossible. Welugu may represent the oldest form of Mada@ 
(Periplus of the Erythraean, 8), modern Berbera on the Somali coast, opposite Aden, still 
the principal seaport of the country (Fapricivs. Periplus, p. 124). At all events, the term 
Meluhu probably included Eg. Punt, the Somaliland. It is interesting to note that malachite, 
one of the products of Meluha, appears among the precious freight brought to Hatsepsduet 
by the expedition tu Pyut. 

Historically, an invasion of Egypt by Naram-Sin is very probable. Sargon J, founder 
of the Dynasty (ca. 3000: see below), extended his conquests on the north-west to the 
Mediterranean, including in their scope the Silver Mountains (Taurus!) and the Cedar 
Forest (Lebanon). An inscription of his enumerates three western lands subdued by his 
arms. Mari, Iarmiiti, and Ibla. Mari is the country on the Middle Euphrates, about the 
mouth of the Habtir® Poebel’s effort tu identify Iarmati, the Iarimitta of the Amarna 
texts, with the plain of Antioch (op. cit. pp. 225 ff.) is untenable in the light of the Amarna 
correspondence : see the discussion of the problem by Niebuhr’, who identified it with the 
Delta, and especially by Weber’. It is certain that Iarimaita was a distfict on the sea-coast 
between Egypt and Byblos, and that it was a great yrain-producing land, devoid of timber, 
under the watchful eye of the Pharaoh, who rules it through his viceroy or rdbie, a man with 
the Semitic name fanhamu (Ze. Tanfam = oye), whose authority extended from Sinyra in 
Phoenicia to the extreme south of Palestine. The only available identification is with the 
Plain of Sharon, described in the inscription of Esmfin¢azar of Sidon as a ‘splendid grain 
land (n9987 7 AsAN), with the principal towns of Dor and Joppa, forty-five kilometres 
apart. Jarimftta seems, theretore, to correspond to the Palestinian Sefela, stretching trom 
Carmel to Gaza, a distance of a hundred kilometres. The name has survived in the Biblical 
farmiit (LXX, leptuoué), expressly located in the Sefeli (Jos. xv, 33, 35), probably modern 
Hirbet Tarntik (or Larmit), some thirty kilometres south-east of Joppa; Jurmit means 
‘fertility,’ precisely like Sur’, 

Thla has not yet been identified’: IT would consider it as a Stunerian corruption of 
(bla. the proper pronunciation (ef Heb, vent. Gibli, and Gr. BiBros, ‘ papyrus’) of the name 
Byblos, which appears in the Amarna letters as Gublu, the u being due tu the labial, as often, 
especially in Assyrian. Byblos was the must important city in Phoenicia in early times, and 
the only one mentioned in hieroglyphic texts of the Old and Middle Kingdoms, where 
it appears as Apy, Aba’. Gudea brought from Ursu in the mountains of Ibla (we. the 

’ See PoEBEL, Historteal Terts, p. 224. 2 CF. Chay, Empire of the Amorites, pp. 13 toll. 

: Mitt, der Vord. Gvs.. Vol. i. pp. 32—36, * Kyuprzon-Weser, op. eit., pp. 1153, 1169—1172. 

’ Suron in derived frou the stems my, Ar. tard, Assyr. Jerr, ‘swell, be fertile, luxuriant; of, Journ. 
Bib. Lit. Vol. xxxvup. WaT. Lar i inat in a specifically West-Semitic abstract formation, like Heb. galdit, 
‘youth, and ts derived from an adjective *iri2, ‘hixuriant. The stem arid, frou the rvot ras, ‘be high, is 
preserved Mm Ar. uirrnd, “swell, become fat, lixuriant (of a plant), as well as in Eg. um, ‘ Nile inundation,’ 
wrmgt, sswelling” and Coptic @AM. swell, rise” (LORE. Recuei/, Vol. xt, p. 121, n. 4). 

* Jensen's combination with Pieria: ZA 111. Vol. x, pp. 360 f.. is ont of the question. 


* See GARDINER, Recueil, Vol. XXXIt. pp. 2] foll. and SeruHE. Zertsehr, Fo dig. Sprache, Vol XL, 
pp. 10 foll. 
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Lebanon) beams of various woods, zabalu (note the Semitic names), tudubw", > sycamore, 
and ustihu™, ‘firl’ 

The conquests of Sargon were exceeded in all directions by Naram-Sin, who, after 
a prosperous reign of half a century, was deified in memory of his extraordinary achieve- 
ments. In his inscriptions Narém-Sin claims to have visited lands never before reached by 
his predecessors?, In the north he subdued Armanu™, presumably the Armina of the 
Achaemenian inscriptions two thousand years later, and in Mount Tibar in Armanu™ set up 
his roval stele. Tibar cannot be separated from the T:Bapnvoi? of Strabo, xu, 28 foll., later 
occupying the hinterland of Pharnakia and Trapezos, east of the Iris and north of the 
Antitaurus, the region called Kizyadna in the second millennium. As Strabo also places the 
Chaldaeans (Chaldians) in the same part of the country, there had evidently been a dis- 
placement from the south-east: Mount Tibar refers perhaps to part of the Antitaurus, 
about a hundred miles north of Pir-Hussein near Diarbekr, where a relief of Nardim-Sin has 
been found én situ. 

The chef-d’euvret of Narim-Sin’s reign, however, was the invasion of Magan, to the 
south-west. As Magan was accessible both by land and sea, and lay beyond Palestine, 
Egypt is the only available identification. Moreover, Egypt was the only country at that 
time which was the peer of Babylonia in civilization, and whose king, therefore, might 
reasonably be considered by the haughty Naram-Sin as his equal (dann). The cuneiform 
records do not necessarily imply a conquest of Egypt ; Mesopotamian rulers were not always 
more veracious than their Pharaonic contemporaries. 

Thanks to the discovery of the Cairo fragment of the Palermo-stone (see below), it is 
reasonably certain that Menes is to be combined with Horus Nafrmer, who completed the 
conquest of Lower Egypt begun by his predecessors, especially the so-called ‘Scorpion.’ 
Natrmer also fought with the Libyans, while his successor, (Aha, had conflicts also with the 
Libyans and Nubians. It is likely enough that both monarchs extended their sphere of 
influence into Palestine, a fact in itself calculated to incur the hostility of the warlike 
Akkadian. There is no more dithculty in assuming a conflict between Menes and Naram-Sin 
than in the case of Sennacherib and Tirhakah. At all events the two former were certainly 
more energetic than the two latter. In this connection it may be added that we need not 
assume sv much exaggeration in the numbers of persons and animals which NaCrmer claims 
to have captured as Meyer suppuses®. Narmer boasts of capturing 120,000 prisoners: we 
must remember that this refers to men, women, and children, and that Tiglathpileser IV, 
for example, carried away 135,000 from Chaldaea, and 60,000 from the north-east, while 
Sennacherib removed 208.000 persons trom Chaldaea. The number of 400,000 oxen and 


L For udvihu, see MeInsNER. Mitt, der Vord. Ges., Vols. XV, 6, p. 35, and for its Aramaic derivative 
nmws. Low, Pranzenntmer, p. 60. According to Rashi, the NAR is the female cedar, which the ideogram 
shows to be impossible. The Sidi Aabbdé says that the 8Me'N vrows in Lebanon. Frou these statements 
and the ideogram %r-Rt-«an-GAL, ‘very great t-KU’ (ef. Assyr. wsihii Sati. lofty usAhe’), it is evident 
that the aku was a very lofty conifer, perhaps the Cilician fir (Eg. ¢3, Loret [ef Journ. of Eg. Arch, 
Vol. rv, p. 272}, also procured from Lebanon). It is hardly probable that Eg. & is a corruption of a West- 
Semitic 37h. 

2 CF PoEBEL, vp. ett, p. 212. 

* In this case Tabal-Tubal is a foreign corruptiun of the name Tibar which remained the native pro- 
nunciatiou for three thousand vears. It is certain that Tabal is the same as Tibar: Her. VII, 78, joins the 
Moschi and Tibareni, just as the O.T. and the Assyrian incnuments associate Musk) and Tabal-Tuhal, 

+ (7 MEYER, op. eit., § 401. 5 [bid., $ 208, 
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1,422,000 goats (and sheep) is evidently overestimated, but ef the 80,000 enttle and 
$00,000 sheep which Sennacherib carried away as booty from Chaldaca. 

Ti may not be irrelevant tu note that native Egyptian traditions ascribe a catastrophe 
to the close of Menes reign. The tolkloristic legend that Menes was siain by a hippopotamus 
may even be the garbled reminiscence of his death in battle with a foreign amny : Narmer’s 
tomb has yet to be fuund. Similarly, Egyptian legend transformed the pestilence which 
attacked the army of Sennacherib inte an army of mice 

The foregoing combinations are. of course, misleading if the chronology proves reealeitrant, 
In the last edition of his Geschichte des Altertums (1914) Meyer places Menes at 3315, 
Nardm-Sin at 2700, a divergence of over six centuries. Archaeology, however. has not been 
stationary, and the material published since 1914 completely alters the situation. In tact, 
the argument from chronology is no less favourable than that from geography and history. 

Thanks to the recent discovery of the annals vf Larsa, we know that the Dynasty of Isin 
terminated in the thirty-first year of Rim-Sin of Larsa, which curresponds to the first of 
¢Ammu-rauih, who reigned, as we are assured by astronomical testimony. 2123—2080. It 
is therefore possible to fix the beginning of the Dynasty of Ur at 2465 (Mever, 2469), a date 
whose substantial exactness is shown by a mass of collateral evidence. The king-lists 
published by Pere Scheil and Arno Poebel give 348 years from the accession of Sargon I to 
the expulsion of the Guti by Utu-gegal of Erech. From the latter to Ur-Engur, head of 
the Dynasty of Un, there is a lacuna of uncertain length, occupied by a Dynasty of Erech, in 
the period of whose decline falls Gudea I of Lagas, subject apparently of Lugal-kisalsi I, 
and a Dynasty of Adab, represented by at least one great conqueror, Luyal-anna-mundu'. 
To the same period belong at least ten other patesis of LagaS beside Gudea, including 
Ur-Bau, the predecessor of the latter. All these were autonomous princes, employing their 
own dating. contrary to the custom during the Dynasties of Akkad and Ur, and handing 
down the rule by inheritance, like the Egyptian monarchs of the last part of the third 
millennium, The length of the lacuna cannot well be less than a century, and may easily 
have been two ur three; 150—200 years is a moderate estimate. We may thus tentatively 
assign Sargon I to 3000 B.c., and Naraém-Sin to 2920, as he ascended the throne 80 or 
90 years later; the absolute minimum date for the latter is c7r. 2800. 

The Egyptological situation may seem hopeless at first thought; the chronvlogy of 
Meyer and Breasted places Menes in the 34th century B.c., but this figure must be reduced 
considerably, in the light of the most recent discoveries. The discovery of the Cairo 
fragment of the Palermu-stone puts the chronology of this document on a much firmer basis. 
By far the most probable reconstruction which I have seen is that offered in the Comptes 
Rendus de PAcadémie des Inscriptions, 1917, pp. 107—115, by Seymour de Ricci, as it 
agrees with the length uf reign assigned in the Turin Papyrus to Sepseskaf, Ueserkaf, and 
Sahure® On the basis of the reverse, this scholar would then allow about 362 years for the 
first four registers of dynastic kings on the obverse, a number which can hardly be far from 
correct. The interval from Menes to the accession of Snefru can thus be hardly over 
400 years, and may even be half a century less. A few corrections in the scheme should be 
made : the king whose name appears in the third register of the obverse of the Cairo piece 
is not Qebhu (Qasen), but Semerhét (Petrig, Anc. Ly., 1916, p. 183), while the Neceren 
(.Vir-n) who appears on the Palermo fragment in the fourth register is the third rather than 


1 See “BE shania ery fey as oa ; ; ; eis 
See PorBet, Hestoricul and Geographical Teets, No. 73, a copy of an important inscription of 
this king. 
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the fitth king of the Second Dynasty; the length of the remaining reigns in the Dynasty 
inust be reduced. As, according to this scheme, the first two Dynasties, from Menes to 
Nebkaré¢, ruled about three centuries, the First Dynasty, covering the second and third 
register, may be viven approximately 160 years, the Second about 140. The following 
interval, from the Third to the Fifth Dynasties inclusive, may be fixed at about 350 years, 
as shown by Meyer, following the data furnished by the Turin Papyrus, confirmed by the 
Palermo-stone and the monuments. 

It is very instructive to observe how the figures of Manetho crumple up under the test. 
Dynasties IIJ—V lasted 716 years, according to Africanus, or 739 if we add up the regnal 
years actually given, but the Turin Papyrus allows only halfas great a duration. The last 
three kings preceding Nebkaré¢ receive 47 years on the Papyrus, but 103 in Manetho, more 
than twice as much. Semerhét gets 9 years on the Palermo-stone, but 18 in Manetho, just 
double. In the hght of these reductions, 300 years for the Thinite period, instead of 
Manetho’s 565, must be considered a liberal allotment. Naturally the assignment of three 
reigns tu a century, freguentlyadvocated, following the example of Herodotos,is extravagantly 
high?, Let us compare the contemporaneous situation in Babylonia, where we have accurate 
data. Fourteen kings of the dynasties of Upi and Kis receive 205 years (3200—3000), an 
average of 15 years to a reign: the fullowing 18 kings of Erech and Agade reign 248 years 
(3000—2750), an average of 14 years: the sixteen kings of Guti and Ur rule 242 years, or 
15 years apiece: sixteen kings of Isin rule 225} years, 14 years each. Fourteen rulers of 
Larsa reign 265 years, or 19 years each. It is hardly accidental that the Babylonian average 
we have found, 15 years, if multiplied by 43, the number of kings in the first five dynasties, 
according to Manetho. will give 645 years, in perfect accord with the available data from 
the monuments. 

On the basis of the 955 years apparently counted in the Turin Papyrus for the period 
from Menes to the end of the Eighth Dynasty, Meyer has assigned 420 years to the first two. 
Even if the number 955 cloes refer to this interval, which is not certain, though probable, 
we can hardly take it too seriously, being the computation of a Nineteenth Dynasty scribe, 
In view of the tendency of Egyptian chronologers to exaggerate the antiquity of their 
country, we may safely discount it; the reduction by fourteen per cent. which would be 
required if our results are correct is, @ priort. very reasonable. Even Babylonian scribes, 
despite their praiseworthy respect for accuracy, seldom found in Egypt, show a marked 
tendency to swell their numbers in the process of time: e.g. Berossos ascribes a duration 
of over 34,000 vears to the period from the flood to the First Dynasty of Babylon, 2000 more 
than is allowed by the lists from the latter Dynasty: Nabonidos places Nar&m-Sin 3200 years 
before his thine, an excess of SOO years®: king-list A gives Hammurabi (CAmmu-rauih) 
55 years, a number prestunably secured by the mechanical addition of the 12 years assigned 


' Even if all the kings stood in a lineal genealogical relation to one another, which is far from being 
the case, three reigns to a century is too high. In ancient Babylonia we have two genealogical series, 
without interruption, five kings of Cr, who ruled 117 years, or 23 each, and five kings of Isin, who reigned 
94 years, an average of 19 years. Tn late Assyrian times we have two series of five, reigning 99 and 
100 years respectively, or 20 years to each king, probably a good average for all such computations. There 
is one exception, in early Babylonia, where ten monarchs of the First Dynasty of Babylon, each son of the 
preceding. rule 285 years, or 28 apiece. The reigns in this Dynasty are extraordinarily high, and are, 
moreover, absolutely certain. 

* Elsewhere I shall prove that this is not a inere guess of the great archaeologist king, but was a hone 
Aide computation, on the basis of the available lists, 
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him as king ot Larsa in the Larse list to the 43 years given him correctly by the 
Babylonian annals’, 

Meyer allows 400 years for the dark period between the close of the Sixth Dynasty and 
the rise of the Twelfth, a duration agreeing closely with Eusebius’ figures. and more than 
half as large as the extravagant allotment of Africanus. who assigns six centuries to the 
Herakleopolitan kings alone. Since some dynastic contemporaneity at this time ts certain. 
it is impossible to escape the conviction that the Manethomian numbers are grossly 
excessive, just as in the next dark period, from the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth inclusive, 
where the most cogent astronomical and monumental evidence requires the reduction of the 
length of 1590 years given by Africanus to little over two centuries*, Accordingly, I shall 
propose the reduction of the interval in question from 783 years (Africanus) to about 160 
(see below), fixing the rise of the Sixth Dynasty at er. 2300 Bc. The material curtailment 
of the duration of the period is also required by the succession of nomarchs’, as well as by 
the intimate relationship of the cultures of the Sixth and Twelfth Dynasties. Moreover, 
the quarry dates (cf MEYER, Chronologie, pp. 175 ff.) point to the same conclusion. 
Nebtauiréee Mentuhotep IV worked at Hammamiat two to three calendar months atter Pepi I, 
which would place the latter 240—360 years earlier: our estimate from other considerations 
is 250. Una relates that in the reign of Merenré¢ I he had great difficulty, owing to the 
low Nile, in bringing a stone table of offerings to Sakkareh in a ship which had been built 
during seventeen days of Epiphi. For a heavy-laden vessel navigation would be very hard 
after the first of March; if we allow several weeks for loading and transportation, Epiphi 
will coincide with January, in accord with our chronology. 

There is every reason to suppose that the Egyptian Empire became greatly weakened 
during the long inactivity of Pepi I’s ninety-year reign: it is certain that the following 
nine rulers, assigned by the Turin Papyrus to the Sixth and Eighth Dynasties, were 
ephemeral, as the five lengths of reigns preserved total ten years, two years each, an average 
nu higher than in the Thirteenth Dynasty. The Tablet of Abydos gives 17 kings after 
Merenré¢ II, a fuller list than that of the Papyrus, which omitted a few names. The pen- 
ultimate king, Neferkeuhér, who apparently reigned two years, was still able to publish 
his decrees at Koptos, so 1t is evident that the Herakleopolitans had not yet declared their 
independence. The Turin Papyrus shows that the Memphite kingdom did not last more 
than forty years after the demise of the aged Pepi IL. 

The two Herakleopolitan Dynasties (Nine and Ten) fall netween the close of the Eighth 
and the triumph of Mentuhotep IIT, the exact date of which is not known, but lies between 
2050 and 2020. After the clarification by WEILL, op. eit., of the processes invulved in the 
swelling of the length of the Hyksos period, involving especially the reduplication of 
dynasties and numbers, we can hardly doubt that the Ninth Dynasty, with 19 kings and 
409 (100) years, and the Tenth, with 19 kings and 185 years, are simple doublets, an 
impression confirmed by the Turin Papyrus, which gives here 18 kings tor the whole 

1 This may afford a hint as to one of the causes of the exaggeration of Egyptian dates ; the scribes and 
historiographers were not lars, though they must have been very careless. When divergent numbers came 
into their jess they showed due respect for the sacredness of the records by adopting both! It can easily 
he imagined how rapidly the chronology would swell, under such treatment. 

2 The best study of the chronological situation, with a serious atternpt to explain the origin of the 
Manethonian numbers, is found in Weills monograph, Lu période comprise entre la NITe et la XVILe 


dynastic, W Journ, As. onzieme sériv, Tome vi (1915), pp. 1—150. 
~ Cf Linsrety, Recherches, pp. 68—71. 
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Herakleopolitan rule. The Hyksos parallel, aud the situation in the Eighth and Thirteenth 
Dynasties suggest that we inay safely adopt the least number given, a century, and regard 
that as probably too large! 

The only approximately correct number for the whole period is the duration of 
160 years tor the Eleventh Dynasty, which we owe to the Turin Papyrus. The rulers of this 
Dynasty fall intu three sections (ef WINLOCK, Ai. Journ. of Sem. Lan., Vol. XXXII, pp. 1 ff): 
nomarchs of Thebes, rulers of Upper Egvpt only, and kings of all Egypt. The rulers of the 
second series were engaged in conflict with the Herakleopolitans for the hegemony: after 
a long war Nebhepetré© Mentuhotep III (11) won the victory, and reunited the land under 
one sceptre. About a generation later, the Eleventh Dynasty was replaced by the Twelfth 
(B.c. 2000). While it is difficult to say just when the Theban rulers became autonomous, 
this may well have occurred immediately after the death of Pepi II, when the decay of 
Memphite power was evident to all. This assumption leaves ample space for the Herakleo- 
politans: 160 — (40 [Memphite] +30 [Theban]) gives 90 years for the Ninth—Tenth 
Dynasty, which, as has been pointed out above, is a very reasonable estimate. In Babylonia 
there is an interesting parallel to this situation. The decline of the empire of Ur set in 
with the end of Dungi’s reign of 58 years: thirty-two vears later Larsa declared its 
independence, followed by Isin, whose first king, I8bi-Urra of Mari (see above), finally 
conquered Ur nine years after the beginning of the Larsa Dynasty. While the latter began 
first, the Dynasty of Isin was considered legitimate. 

Adding the data thus obtained, the accession of Menes will fall about 2950: the 
absolute minimum is 2850. Menes seems to have ruled about forty vears, to infer from the 
Palermo-stone ; as Nardin-Sin reigned 44 (or 54) years, there is some scope for overlapping. 

If Menes flourished in the thirtieth century, instead of the thirty-fourth, or thirty- 
ninth, it is difficult, though not impossible, to place the date of the introduction of the 
calendar so early as 4240; one would hardly teel justified in assuming so great a degree of 
civilization at so remote a predynastic period. On the other hand, it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that the definite fixing of the calendar took place at the commencement of the 
next Sothie cycle, in 2780, shortly after the beginning of the Second Dynasty, according to 
our chronology. It is interesting to note that Kechoos, second king of this Dynasty, is said 
to have introduced the cult of Apis, an event which the Sothis Book refers to Aseth, last 
of the Hyksos kings, connecting it with his introduction of the five epagomenae and 
establishment of the vague year (cf. MEYER, Chronologie, p. 39). As the worship of Apis is 
much older than the Hyksos period, it is not impossible that both acts were transferred 
erroneously from Kechoos to Aseth, and that the Egyptians had a tradition that the calendar 
was fixed during the reign of the former, whose accession would fall about 2780, according to 
our dates. However, this suggestion is as precarious as the svurces upon which it is based. 

Following is a synchronistic table of the carly chronology of Egypt and Babylonia, tu 
illustrate our conclusions : 


Eayet BapyLonia 
3000 The ‘Scorpion’ 3000 Dynasty of Akkad, Sargon I 
2950 First Dynasty, Menes 
ea 2925 Naram-Sin 








2780? Introduction of Calendar 2775 Irruption of the Guti 
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Euxri Bapyronty 
2650 Tard Dynasty, Nebkare¢ 2050) Uru-gegal expels the Gui 





2350 Fourth Dynasty, Hufu —— 
er 2500) Crude T 


2450) Fifth Dynasty, Ueserkat 2465) Dynasty of Ur, Ur-Engur 


ae 2348 Dsuasty of Tein, [Sbi-Crra 
2300 Siath Dynasty, Tet — 





—. 2225 Dynasty of Babylon, Samuabum 








2160 Eleventh Dynasty, Theban 2153) Elamite comjuest of Larsa 
2120) Dynasty of Herakleopolis .Ninth- Tenth 2123 Fall of Tsin: accession of Hammurabi 





2030 Fall of Herakleopolis —— 
2000 Twelfth Dynasty — 


1925 Fall of First Dynasty of Babylon 


In conclusion, 1t must be emphasized that our results, if correct, will not depress the 
antiquity of Egyptian civilization unduly in favour of Mesopotamia. So far as appears on 
the surface, the age of Menes in Egypt was no less cultured than the epoch of Naram-Sin 
in Babylonia. The Egyptians wrote on perishable papvrus?, the Babylonians on in- 
destructible clay: it is the misfortune of the former tu have employed the more perfect, but 
more fragile writing material, If a papyrus cache frum the Thinite period ever comes to 
light, we shall get a different unpression of the civilization of the age in Egypt. During 
the long centuries of the kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt before Menes. writing must 
have been cultivated to an extent nut varying much from the scope of cuneiform in the 
centuries before Sargon the Elder. Both Egypt and Babylonia began to date by annual 
events at about the sane time: the earliest known Babylonian dates of this type come from 
the reign of Sargalisarri, Narain-Sin’s successor, Architecturally, the Egyptians of the 
Thinite period were probably not behind the contenrporaneous Babylonians : in the Memphite 
age they completely outdistanced the latter, whose ztyqurdti never reached the perfection of 
the pyramids. In sculpture the two peoples kept pace more closely, if we may judge from 
the statues of Gudea and Hafré¢, whose similarity in technique has often been noticed, 
though the latter is superior in execution ; according to our chronology, the two works are 
evévyal, The saine parallelisin: may be observed in the external civilization. In the 
26th century Snefrn controlled the lands adjacent to Egypt on all sides, sending his fleets 
on the Mediterranean and the Red Sea: a few decades later Gudea was able to send his 
peaceful missions to Syria and Egypt, by land and by sea. The last great period of the 
Old Empire, from Sahure¢ to Pepi IT (2450—2200), is parallel in civilization and achieve- 
ments to the Babyionian Empire, fromm Dungi to the decline of the Dynasty of Isin with 
Bi-Sin (2247—2206). Very many additional comparisons might be adduced, but the 
foregoing is surely enough to show the reasonableness of the reconstruction of ancient 
chronology defended in this paper. 


t Papyr : Fe ave: F : 
Papyrus tuust have heen used for writing purposes in pre-dynastic times, as follows from the use of 
ink tu write Iieroglyphs on clay, 
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THE ANCIENT MILITARY ROAD BETWEEN 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


By ALAN H. GARDINER, D.Lrrv. 


Ir is not without good reason that the desert read from El-Kantareh to Rafa, painfully 
familiar to many a campaigner in Egypt and Palestine, is described in a recent popular book 
as “the oldest road in the world.” To anyone sufticiently acquainted with the history of the 
Eastern Delta in classical, medieval and modern times it might appear unthinkable that 
any other road should have been assuined for the early inruptions of the Seimites into 
Egypt or for the punitive expeditions which the Pharaohs despatched to Asia by way of 
retaliation ; and it is strange, therefore. that the historians should have shown the ditfidence 
they have shown in defining the precise route followed by the ancient armies, To-day, at 
ul events, the question is finally settled: for in 1911 Dr C. Kiithmann produced convincing 
evidence that Thel, known from the hieroglyphs tu have been the starting-point on the 
Egyptian frontier, was situated at Tell Abu Séfeh, a couple of miles eastward of the present 
great military centre of El-Kantareh: and the identity of the end-point Rafa has never 
been seriously in doubt. Thus, no new geographical facts have to be demonstrated in the 
paper here to be printed: the task before us is merely tu set forth in more complete and 
accurate form than hitherto, such relevant facets as may be gleaned from the momunents 
and from papyri. 

The main source is a fine series of sculptured scenes that occupies the exterior north 
wall of the great Hypostyle Hall in the temple of Karnak. Here king Sethos [ of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty (about 1300 B.c.) caused to be depicted various memorable incidents 
of the wars waged by him in the early part of his rather short reign. The sculptures 
are divided into two series by a door that is nearly in their centre and leads into the 
Hypostyle Hall. As has often been pointed out, it was the regular practice of the Egyptian 
artists so to dispose the scenes chosen by them for the adornment of the walls of temples 
and tombs that the subjects figured might have a direct symbolic reference to the positions 
that they severally uccupy. Professor Breasted has shown that this is conspicuously true 
in the present case. On each side of the door and close beside it the Pharaoh is shown 
slaying prisoners before Amen-Ré¢, the god to whoin the temple belonged: whereas it is at 
the remote ends of each of the two half-walls to right and left of the door that the geo- 
graphically most remote events are being enacted. At the end of the left or eastern 
half-wall farthest from the door? a scene in the top register is wholly lost, but below it we 
see the submission of the chiefs of the Lebanon. and below that again the capture of a 
fortress of Canaan: at the corresponding extremity of the right or western half-wall the 
events selected tor depiction are, from the top downwards, the taking of Kadesh, a battle 


1 Anelent Records. Vol. ut, $3 80 foll. 
* As a matter of fact the terminal scenes of this half-wall extend reund the corner on to the short 
eastern face; there can be no doubt ay to their continuity with the scenes on the northern face. 
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with the Libyans, and a battle with the Hittites. There is every reason to think, with 
Professor Breasted, that a nuinber of different campaigns are here represented, possibly 
even one for each register: and that, at all events, the wars referred tu on the western half 
are subsequent to those on the eastern half. The probable reconstruction of the historical 
seyuence is as follows. At the beginning of his reign Sethos I found his eastern frontier 
threatened by marauding Semites whose name is given as Shosu!. The campaign of the 
first year, or part of it, was concentrated upon their defeat and upon the securing of the 
coast of Philistia: this is illustrated by the lowest register of the eastern half-wall, the only 
sectiun of the sculptures where any date (in this case ‘year Z’) is indicated. Whether the 
capture of the unidentified town of Yenoam and the conquest of the Lebanon, as shown in 
the upper register. were effected this year is doubtful: Professor Breasted? thinks not, since 
in that case Sethos I would probably have returned to Egypt by sea froin one of the 
Phoenician ports, whereas the sculptures referring to the first vear depict him returning, 
with countless prisoners at his chariot-wheels, by land. At all events the reduction of the 
Lebanon, as in the campaigns of Tuthmosis TIT, was a necessary prelude to exploits further 
afield; the capture of Kadesh and the deteat of the Hittites, as figured on the western 
half-wall, must indubitably be attributed to a later date; and to a later date also we must 
probably assign the campaign against the Libyans, scenes descriptive of which occupy the 
middle register on the same wall. 

The scenes which concern us here (Plates XI—NIU) are from the series uccupying the 
lowest register of the eastern half-wall. To right of them, not reproduced in our Plates, 
are a picture of Sethos presenting his prisoners to Amin and anuther of their immolation 
(as previously inentioned) before him. These events were intended to be construed as 
vccurring in Egypt, indecd at Karnak itself. The picture tu the left of the subject of our 
Plates, on the vther hand, represents the storming of a town somewhere in the maritime 
plain where the Philistines later settled: whether the words ee] Ymm ee 

| i 
iN Written across a fortress here figured mean ‘u town of (the) Canaan’ or, as is 


nn 


perhaps tore plausible in view of parallel locutions, * the town of (the) Canaan ‘—in either 
case there is sufficient evidence to show that the region designated by the Egyptians as 
“Canaan, ‘the Canaan” was the maritime plain just mentioned:, There is thus great 
probability, from the outset. that the intermediate scenes will represent the road between 
Egypt and Philistia, de. the road between El-Kantareh and Rafa, known to the Elohistic 
author of Exodus xii. 17 as* the way of the land of the Philistines.’ This is confirmed by a 
hieroglyphic legend accompanying the last scene of the series, where the whole campaign is 
thus described : Fear Luf King Menumatrés, the spuiling made by the strong arm of Pharavh 


1 gp . pins halite 7 2 story a y ; . e G 
For the latest discussion of the Lusterical uaport of these mov eluents, see BURNEY, Jsrvel’s Settlement 


in Cannan, pp. 79 toll St fol. where all necessary hibliographical references will be found. While most 

recent writers connect the name of the Shosu with the West-Semitic root 7DY', Sethe has recently returned 
ry 5 

to the old etymology from Exyptian 8s ste wauder’ Vachkrichten v. a. hon, Ges. d. Wissensch., phil.-hist 

er. . Ry - ps ] ay ‘ et Sa ss i : ie 

Klasse, 1916, p. 130.2 he also interestimgly shows how hoth the name Shoau and the still older name 
CAY siven to the Semites ¢ san cher “in Coptic ti : 

A umu given t : emites anne to Tean herdsinan in Coptic times (ujoc, ame) because in contrast 

with the settled agricultural Eeyptians the Semites could be regarded ay nomads and a pastoral people 
2 Op. ert. p. 40, uote e, 
* Fora most business-Irke and miformative disenssion of the term Can 


: aan as ised in the Egyptian and 
other sources see Fr, Bow, Kea pter und Hebyaer, pp. {—1]. 
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among the fullen ones of Shosu-lund, =iy Tk te--RoS 


Se ws ren 
<4 AN dst AN wes starting from the fortress of Thel, to the Canaan’ 

Turning to our Plates, we find that the artist, making full use of that imaginative and 
untrammelled freedom of composition which goes far towards mitigating the stiff conven- 
tionalities of Egyptian Art, has here combined in a single pictorial sequence two distinct 
and heterogeneous sets of facts, 1, some lively scenes of warfare, and 2, some extremely 
valuable topographical data. A difference of scale makes it easy to rdiseutanate the 
materials here interwoven: the water beneath the feet of the prisoners in Plate XI was 
clearly intended to be miles rather than yards in extent, and we were certainly not meant 
to conclude from the representations further to the left that the distance between three 
fortified wells was spanned by the length of the Pharaoh’s horses and chariot. The relation 
of the human details to the topographical is of the most approximate character: it is true 
that the return to Egypt is shown to the right near the fortress of Thel, and that the 
homage done to Sethos by the conqnered Shosu is depicted towards the left, Ze. in the 
direction of Canaan; but we must not infer from the battle-scene separating these two 
subjects that the main struggle took place in the precise region indicated by the pools and 
furtresses immediately below it. Indeed, of so slight an importance to our present quest 
are these picturesyue but hackneyed representations that we are justified in ignoring them 
altogether; this may the more readily be done, since they explain their own meaning 
without further commentary. 

Blotting out from our vision, therefore, the figures of the subservient Egyptians 
welcoming home the victorious Pharaoh thronged by hosts of prisuners, the battle-scene 
where the routed enemy is being trampled beneath the hooves of Pharaoh’s horses, and the 
picture of Sethos receiving the spoils of gold and silver amid a crowd of cringing Semites, 
we are left with a long line of forts and sheets of water which constitute the earliest equi- 
valent of a map that has come down to us frum the ancient world. Before we examine this 
residue more closely, some account must be given of the sources upon which the Plates 
have been based. It is a tragic fact and one calculated, it might be supposed, to disturb 
the peace of mind of every stay-at-home scholar, that this precious historical material is 
now to a large extent destroyed or so weathered as to be scarcely recognizable. A consider- 
able part of the topographical data—everything below a line marked across the length of 
both Plates—has now completely perished, and here, as in many of the hieroglyphic 
superscriptions, we are dependent wholly on a number of old publications no single one of 
which proves to be reliable’. How fervently inust we still reiterate the plea for accurate 

1 The scenes depicted in Plate XI are known from the following copies: Burtoy, Evcerpta Hiero- 
glyphies, Pl. 36 (henceforth quoted as Bi; vriginal drawings in the British Museum, 17. ISS, 25, 645, 
folios 93 and 101-3, which are considerably better than the published lithograph ; the topographical in- 
scriptions (B!), op. cit., Pl. 17, the materials for which are coutained in the aforesaid MSS, folios 153-5; 
CHAMPOLLION, Monuments, Pl. 292 (CM): Ip,, Votives Deseriptives, Vol, pp.92-4 (CVD; RosEciiyy, ows- 
menti Storieé, Pl, 50(R); Lepstes, Denkmaler, Pt. uy, Pl. 128, b+ (15; the copy in BRuasen, Geogruphisehe 
Lnaschritten, Volt, Pl. 48 .Br.., is probably not independent and ts, in any case, Without much value. For 
Plate NIT the sources are much the same, but B and CV here fail us; CV, pp. 90-1 has, however, a 


full description and the Burton MSS, folio 152, give a few names (B+); for the scenes themselves the sole 


authorities are Ry Pl 49 and L, Pls. 127 @ +1266, Gutpysse, Reeve? de Trecear, Vol. x1, pp. 57—61, gives 
an edition of the texts, based on the publications and on photographs; but this is hardly accurate 
enough to be of use to us here. Discussions and translations: Bruuscu, Geoyraphische Laschritten, 
Vol. 1, pp. 261-5: In, Dictionnaire Géogruphique, pp. 590-7; Max MU Lier, Asien and Europa, p. 134; 
BREASTED, .ireient Recrards, Vol, m1, 88 838-6; GaRDINER, Hierutic Tests, Volo. p. 29*. 
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copying of the monuments above ground which Mr Grittith, in 1889, placed at the head of 
his book on the inscriptions of Assitt! But’to return to our Plates—se much of the scenes 
as is still preserved has been skilfully redrawn by Mr Kitton! from the great work of 
Lepsius, corrections being made from photographs in so far as the scale permitted and in so far 
as seemed desirable for the present purpose. Students who may compare our Plates with 
the publication of Lepsius will notice many details where the latter has been bettered, 
e.g. the crocodiles in the canal, the shape of the tortress of Thel, the trappings of the horses. 
A further comparison with the earliest copy, namely that by Burton, shuws that Burton ip 
often markedly more accurate than Lepsius, despite the more finished appearance of the 
drawings in the Prussian work. Burton’s lithograph is unfortunately confined to the 
portions contained in our Plate XI; had the scenes further to the left been included, they 
would doubtless have avoided the enormity there perpetrated by Lepsius, whose draughts- 
man has omitted the fortress S and the pool T altogether and has displaced the hindlegs 
of the horses in the most Hagrant fashion. 

In the topographical data at the bottom of the scenes Lepsius is even a less sure guide 
than elsewhere, for there is good reason to think that at the time of his expedition much 
that Burton and Chainpollion had seen was already destroyed. The hill which Lepsius 
indicates as extending froin a little to the left of our fortress Mas far as the neighbourhood 
of J is probably a simple misinterpretation of the break as it then existed. Rosellini’s copy 
proves that, even in the early days when this was imade, much of the lowest region of the 
sculptures was already unintelligible. The curve under fortress M is really the outline of 
a sheet of water; this is revealed to us only by Champollion’s Nutes Descriptives, Vol. 0, 
p. 41, where the pool in question is figured and marked with the ordinary zig-zag lines 
indicative of water. For the lower part of Plate XI we have relied as much as possible upon 
Burton, but the accuracy of our details must not be assumed in every point; in the water 
running below the prisoners the fishes are rendered as in Burton's drawing, whereas 
Champollion, Rosellini and Lepsius show most of them swimming in just the opposite 
direction! Elsewhere it has seemed better to follow Champollion and Lepsius, as in the 
reservoir below D, which in all the publications is central between the trees, but is not sv 
in Burton's original drawing. That the copies in the works of Champollion and Rosellini 
are interdependent is well-known, but it will come asa shock to many that Lepsius drew 
largely on his predecessors, though this has already been pointed vut by Professor Breasted ¢. 
an example from the inscriptions will demonstrate the fact beyond possibility of doubt. 
Champollion marks, in his Monwments, Pl. CCXCTL, an inscription at the point C in our 
Plate XI, omitting it in the well F, where it properly belongs. There is in reality no 
Inscription at C, but LEpsics, Denkmiiler. Pt. mt, Pl. OXXVIITI, b places there the inscription 
found by him in CHAMPOLLION, repeating it, in a form slightly ditferent from that given by 
Burton, in its proper place. 

It has seemed irrelevant to cumber our Plates with the bombastic hieroglyphic legends 
that fill the blank spaces at the top of the register ; the reader curious on this subject may 
be referred to Breasted’s Ancient Recurds. All the more attention has been given, on the 
other hand, to the legends containing topographical information. For these the publications 
have been exhaustively collated with one another and with photographs, and much use has 
been quade, above all, of some eareful nutes taken by Mr N. de G. Davies in front of the 

' Of the firm of Messrs Emery Walker, Ltd. . 
* heitschritt fur ingypt. Sprache, Vol. XXxvil 1899), p. 139, note 5. 
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original monument. What seemed to be the best text obtainable is given on the Plates 
themselves, the signs still preserved being enclosed within dotted lines. Doubtful readings 
will be found discussed in the notes below. 

Before proceeding to the enumeration of the topographical naines, reference must be 
made to an important passage in Pup. Anastusi I (27, 2—28, 1) where many of these, 
names recur. This well-known papyrus contains a satirical letter from une scribe to another, 
in which the latter is taunted with complete ignorance of all the knowledge requisite for his 
profession. The composition ends with a section where the writer shows how incompetent 
his friend would prove if called upon to serve as a foreign envoy, and in this connection he 
chances to speak of that road across the north uf the Peninsula of Sinai which is here 
engaging our attention. “Come,” he writes!, “I will tell thee of many things. Turn thy 


face toward the fortress of aN a | ‘Ways-of-Horus. I will begin for thee with 


a = ‘ : a ; git tes hc he 
| (Mf te} al +(f The-Dwelling-of-Sese. (Sese was a familiar abbreviation by 
which his subjects were wont to refer to Ramesses II, in whose reign the original of Pup. 


Anastusi I was probably composed.) Thou hast never trodden it in suoth; thou hast never 
euten the fishes of (the waters)...... ; thou hast never buthed in them. Prithee come, I will 


tc AM 
remind thee of << Ue H-t-y-n; in what direction is its fortress? Come 


along to th MS em delet + Af Tract-of-Buto-of-Sese (and?) DKK 
Wiss Me (© a=” ple Fi In-his-Stronghold*-(is)-UsimaCré© (prenomen 
of Ramesses II, Gk. Osymandyas), KAW ‘ Ay S-b-él and | aay 


Fp Jes) 'Tb-s-kb. Let me describe tu thee ‘the nature of e wt ee iG 
Cy-n-n; thou dost not know the fashion of it. EEEN Tet eoee jams WV-h-s and 


se 


a Jef} H-b-r-t (the r preceding the name seems to a ae thou 
a) 
hast never beheld them es thou wast born. O Maher (a name apparently given to foreign 


envoys), where is ” > Rafa? What ts its wall like? How many leagues march tis it to 


AMA. Gaza? Answer quickly! Render me a report, so that I may call 


thee u Maher and Nee tu others of thy nume of Muriannu (term for a Syrian lord).” 

As we shall see below, out of the twelve place-names here mentioned five can with 
certainty be identified in the Sethos reliefs, three more find equivalents there which are 
reasonably probable: two names in Pup. Anustas? I are undoubtedly absent from the 
Karnak wall, where, on the other hand, there are eight or nine names that do not occur in 
the papyrus. Ten of the twelve names in the latter are thus accounted tor; about the last 
two there might be some hesitation, and as the matter is of considerable importance, we may 
as well discuss it here. The city, the spoils of which Sethos I is eee in the sculptures, 
(Plate XII, U) is described in the hieroglyphs as ‘the city of...... * the name being lost. 

1 T have omitted here the notes of interrogation and brackets which are aie necessitated by this 
corrupt and defective text, reserving them for the names alone, these being our principal concern in the 
present contest. For fuller details see Garpiner, Hieratic Terts, Vol. 1, p. 29%, 

* For this renderiug see below p. Lil, n. 4. 
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original monument. What seemed to be the best text obtainable is given on the Plates 
themselves, the signs still preserved being enclosed within dotted lines. Doubtful readings 
will be found discussed in the notes below. 

Before proceeding to the enumeration of the topographical names, reference must be 
made to an important passage in Pup. Anustusi I (27, 2—28, 1) where many of these, 
names recur. This well-known papyrus contains a satirical letter from one scribe to another, 
in which the latter is taunted with complete ignorance of all the knowledge requisite for his 
profession. The composition ends with a section where the writer shows how incompetent 
his friend would prove it called upon to serve as a foreign envoy, and in this connection he 
chances tu speak of that road across the north of the Peninsula of Sinai which is here 
engaging our attention. “Come,” he writes!, “I will tell thee of muny things. Turn thy 


fuce toward the fortress of aN a | ‘Ways-of-Horus. I will begin for thee with 


Vroee (Mde lh + (/ The-Dwelling-of-Sese. (Sese was a familiar abbreviation by 


which his subjects were wont to refer to Ramesses II, in whose reign the original of Pap. 
Anastasi I was probably composed.) Thou hast never trodden it in sooth; thou hast never 
eaten the pishes of (the waters)...... 3 thou hast never buthed in them. Prithee come, I will 


remind thee of gS! qd ® lew H-t-y-n; in what direction is tts fortress? Come 


along to ih US ih fie r([l/l Je Kinet Tract-vf-Buto-of-Sese (and?) RK 
Wes 4- (© AN Kine In- ee -(1s)-Usimulréc (prenomen 
of Ramesses II, Gk. Osymandyas), ral SKK SN a A) ron S-b-el and al JAS 


gps Jes) "Ib-s-kb. Let me describe tu thee ets nature of - a me oe ie) 
C-y-n-n; thow dost not know the fashion of it. WEY 4 Tage j= N-h-s and 


ve =—_— 


<=> Jef H-b-r-t (the r preceding the name seems to ns sa thou 
oS 
hast never beheld them gk thou wast born. O Maher (a name apparently given to foreign 


envoys), where is A SS Rafa What is its wall ike? How many leagues march ts it to 


AMR Gazu/ Answer quickly! Render me a report, so that I may call 


thee u Maher and boast to others of thy nume of Mariannu (term for a Syrian lord).” 

As we shall see beluw, out of the twelve place-names here mentioned five can with 
certainty be identified in the Sethos reliefs, three more find equivalents there which are 
reasonably probable; two names in Pup. Anastust I are undoubtedly absent from the 
Karnak wall, where, on the other hand, there are eight or nine names that do not uccur in 
the papyrus. Ten of the twelve names in the latter are thus accounted for: about the last 
two there might be some hesitation, and as the matter 1s of considerable importance, we may 
as well discuss it here. The city, the spoils of which Sethos I is mae in the sculptures, 
(Plate XII, U) is described in the hieroglyphs as° the city o7...... * the name being lost. 

1 T have omitted here the notes of interrogation and brackets which are strictly necessitated by this 
corrupt and defective text, reserving them for the names alone, these being eur principal concern in the 
present contest. For fuller details see Garpiner, Mierutic Terts, Vol. 1, p, 29%. 

* For this rendering see below p. 111, n. 4. 
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Assuredly this must be either Rafa or Gaza, the only two towns that can come into the 
question ‘as termini of the military rvad. Which identification is the more probable 7 In 
our opinion Rafa is to be preterred. The omission of sv important a place ina list which 
must necessarily have contained some names of quite slight significance would be very 
strange, and it 1s noticeable that the two naines immediately preceding Rath in the papyrus 
are in the sculptures quite close to the town whose identity we have to determine. As a 
last argument we may refer to the hill on which the fortress stands; it is true that one of 
the four quarters of modern Gaza is built on a low hill’; but it isalso true that some of the 
mud huts which, together with the two frontier police or customs houses, constitute the 
whole of present-day Rafa are likewise situated upon a hill’, Thus Gaza in the papyrus 
probably stands altogether outside the range of the Karnak sculptures reproduced in our 
Plates. Is it too rash to conjecture that the ‘town of the Canaan, of which the sturming, 
depicted further to the left, as we have seen, marked the culmination of the expedition of 
year 1, might be Gaza itself? The occupation of Gaza, at that time no less than in the 
recent cainpaign, must have been a vital stage in the successful invasion of Palestine. 

Beginning at the right end of Plate XI, the first place to be encountered (B) is 

LORD 


|_ Go , 7 9 8 eo, : 
: ae aS GK ‘the fortress of Thel*” Since it is there that the Egyptians greeted 


the returning Pharaoh, this fortress must vbvionsly have been situated on the frontier of 
Egypt; and indeed it is now fully established, as stated at the beginning of this article, 
that the site of the ancient Thel is Tell Abu Séfeh, two miles eastward of El Kantarch, the 
starting-puint of the modern caravan route to Syria The ancient name Thel corresponds 
to that of the Graeco-Roman military post and seat of a bishopric called Sella or Selé, a tact 
indicating that the transcription Thel is superior to the transcription Zaru which was 
favoured by most Egyptologists before the identification was established. The fortress lay, 
as the sculptures show, partly on one side and partly on the other of a canal full of crocodiles, 
the reedy banks of which suggest that it did not contain flowing water. The name of the 
— ( Pee eee 

eal 


eanal (A) was oO Q 
MAM 


‘Ta-dénit, clearly meaning ‘the dividing-waters®’ and 
Sawn 7 7s 
so-called because they sundered Egypt from the desert. The fortress is depicted as a 
rectangular space contained on each flank by three buildings with doors. The entrance 
was through a large portal on the Egyptian side, and on reaching the canal one passed 
through a sccond portal on to a bridge, the desert side of which ends in a third portal. 
A little farther on is a tower having within it an unusual vaulted structure. 


} If we now 
turn to the map given in the Description de UEyypte (F 


1g. L), the best source of information 


L Byeycdopaedia Britennier, Vth edit., sc. Gaza. 

* Martins. Bricos, Through Eyypt in Wartine, p. 235. 
3 Only the first two signs are now preserved, but down to # the reading is beyond dispute. The lion 
is incomplete in CVD and is marked as indistinct by Br. At the end we have felt compelled to retain 
since C VD marks this with a se: buti 4 4 m B and Br. sugg 


ggerts 24, which is the determinative in 
the general summary of the purport of the sculptures quoted above pp. 100-1. The last-named text, of 
course, puts the identity of the fortress here mentioned beyond all doubt. - 


+ For the evidence identifying Thel with Tell 
especially p. 244, note 6, 

* Dur >to sunder, *to divide, * to distribute,’ also 
word clearly means a dam or barrier of earth; there is 
both kinds of dividing-line, of the Euglish ‘dyke. 


Abu Séfeh see this Jowrnal, Vol. Vy, pp. 242-4, and 
2-4, , 

‘to dam off? In Eloquent Peusant B 1, 237, 277 the 

no reason why the same word shou 


ld not designate 
r ‘, Cidic i * 3 
The Satidic equivalent is THIE, s 


ee Peyron. 
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with regard to the conditions prevailing before the Suez Canal was cut, we see that the 
Syrian road traverses a narrow strip of land between Lake Menzaleh on the north-west and 





Fig. 1. The neighbourhood of E!-Kantareh, as shown in the Description de U Eaypte, 
Atlas géographique, Pls. 31, 34. 


Lake Ball4h on the south-east. Two canals run athwart this strip of land, and must 
evidently have been crossed by bridges, whence the name of the region p_bba! pre Cisr 
el-Kanatir, ‘the crossing of the bridges!’ (Kanatir ‘bridges’ was noted by Mr Grifhth in 
1885 as the invariable name given by the inhabitants to the place now familiar in the 
singular form El-Kantareh, ‘the bridge’) It is not necessary to suppose that the Pharaonic 
conditions were precisely the same as in the French map, but the latter undoubtedly 
provides a most striking explanation of the facts indicated by the sculptures’, Just as the 


1 The name Pont du Tresor, marked ou the French map, seems to be a translation of a local term 
Kantaret el-Hazneh, see CLéDAT, in Recueil de Trecaue, Vol. XXXVUI, pp. 22-3. 

* Perriz, Vebesheh and Deferneh (bound up with Taxis, Part um, p. LOL, 

5 M Clédat (doe. cit.) claims to have actually found the fortress of Thel :—* L’enceinte de la forteresse, je 
Vai reconnue au sud-est, sur la face sud et en partie sur la face ouest ; la face sud a 195 métres de longueur, 
avec quatre tours rondes et une aux angles: les murs construits en briques crues out din, 55 d'épaisseur. 
Elle forme un quadrilatére aux cotés orienté> exactement nord, sud, est et ouest. Je nai pas trouvé de 
portes, mais unc des tours avait été sapée en croix.” From M. Clédat’s description une would imagine that 
the ancient Thel was nearer to the modern El-Kantareh than his previous reports and that of Mr Griftith 
led one to suppose. M. Clédat has perfectly well understood what water is meant by the canal with the 
crocodiles, but he offers no explanation of the stream with the fishes. The suggestion male by Dr Kiithmann 
(Die Ostyrenze Agyptens, p. 47; that the water with the tishes is the Pelusiac Nile-arm ignores the true 
course of that arm of the Nile, which is many miles to the west and north of Thel. 
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modern starting-place of the caravan read Gisr el-Kanatir took its name from bridges 
crossing the canals connecting Menzaleh and Ballah, sv in the tine of Sethos T the fortress 
of Thel commanded a bridge over a canal at right angles to the direction of the road. The 
water containing fishes below the feet of the prisoners now receives a rational explanation, 
as Mr Griffith appears to have realized long ago; this stretch of water will be seen to 
continue for a little distance and then to slope northwards out of the picture. Looking 
once more at the French map we note that the south-eastern margin of Menzaleh similarly 
runs parallel to the road for a little way, until at a given point the read definitely bids 
farewell to the region of water and passes on to a desert tract where wells have to be dug 
and protected by fortresses. 

That desert tract has nut yet been reached at the place in the sculptures which we 
have marked D. This place, called Neue CoN ‘The-Dwelling-of-the-Lion’, was a 
fortified outpost, but nevertheless possessed its groves and yarden-ponds. In the papyrus 


Anastasi I this town or settlement appears to be represented by vr (fl de} 
af +h ‘ The-Dwelling-of-Sese, since that is the name following next after “4 [S Ki 


[Ol 
‘Ways-of- Horus, a well-known alternative designation of Thel (see below). The formative 
expression # Cf *The-Dwelling ’ is sufficiently uncommon to render the equation a practical 
certainty : ‘the-Lion’ in the Karnak name naturally refers to the reigning Pharaoh Sethos, 
and there is nothing strange in the substitution of ‘ Sese’ (ce. Ramesses I) for an epithet 
of Sethos: other analogous usurpations by successive Pharaohs will be illustrated further 
on. Now the place called ‘ The-Dwelling-of-the-Lion’ in one context and ‘ The-Dwelling-of- 
Sese’ in a second is mentioned in a passage (Pup. A nastasi V, 23,7—25, 2), where the form 


the name takes is K(f aye i ‘The-Dwelling-of-Ramesses-Beloved- 


uf-Amén. The passage is a model letter purporting to be addressed to a Roval Butler by 
two army officers; it has been but seldom translated*, and the following rendering will, 
therefore, perhaps be welcome to our readers. “And, lieutenant-conomaunder of the army, 
aud Beknamiin, lieutenunt-communder of the urmy, <tu> the Royal Butler MuCmen. In life. 
wealth, health! In the favour of Amen-Ré, hing of the gods, and of the genius of king 
Usermatre¢-setpenré© (Ramesses II), thy good lord. I [speak] to Pré C-Harakhte: give health 
to Pharaoh, our lord, may he celebrute millions of Sed-festivuls, thou beiny in his favour 
every day. «nother topic, to wit that we have been sent from the [ pluce where] the King is 
with three stelue, together unth thetr wooden...... (7) und their buse(?)-stunes. It wus sutd to us: 
yo after the Butler of Pharuvh very quickly with the stelue; reach him very quickly with them, 
aud hearken to all that he says sv that he may place them in their eternal positions. So spoke 
the King. Behold, we passed the fortress of Ramesses which is in Thel in yeur 33 (or £37), 
second month of summer, day 23, and we shall yo to empty the ships ut ‘The-Dwelling-of- 
Ruimesses-Beloved-of-A niin. (There follow the words: “and drag the monuments into [the 
presence of /\ the Butler of Pharaoh when you come to him’ ; they are vbviously out of place 


1 The lion, now lost, is contirmed by all publications except R, which has 
MSs, folio 93, have a lou iore distinctly than Burton’s published copy. 
discussed more brietly. Jourue/, Vol. v, p. 132, under H. 


a clear horse: the Burton 
This place-name hag been 


CHapas, Melirayes egy ptologiques, Volo uy pp. 135-9 ; 


my : MasreRro, Geare Epistolaire, pp. 18—20; 
Breusch, Detronautre Geéoyraphique, pp. 405-6. 
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and are probably to be intercalated before ‘nd heurken’ in the foregoing command.) Let the 
Butler of Pharaoh write to us about all that we are to do.’ Here it is evident that ‘The- 
Dwelling-of- Ramesses,’ like ‘The-Dwelling-of-the Lion’ in the Karnak sculptures, was the 
farthest point along the Syrian road that could be reached by water: probably the stelae 
alluded to were destined for Syria, and bore triumphal inscriptions designed to impress the 
might and majesty of Pharaoh upon the terrified peoples of Palestine. While we may thus 
roughly localize ‘The-Dwelling-of-the-Lion, its exact position remains uncertain. We can 
feel no great assurance in identifying it with the spot marked Rudnes in the French map 
53 kilometres along the road from the extreme edge of Menzaleh; for here, as Mr Griffith 
points out'—he gives the name as Tell Habwe instead of the Tell Semut spoken of by 
others—there is no more than a small heap of red brick, about 20 yards square, perhaps the 
remains of a medieval guardhouse®. 

Some distance farther to the left on the Karnak wall we come upon a smaller fort EK, 


above which was written the name KEa| ‘Steen fo) i) =) ‘The-Miydol-of- 


Menmaré® (prenomen of Sethos I}; hard by is the well F, apparently shown in section, 


= : < aie 
an mom ‘The well H-p-n*” Both inscriptions have 
S AWA INNS y 


now completely disappeared, but the readings are fairly well established. It is difficult not 
== Aw 
identify ame a I -t-y-n in the Anastasi papyrus; i 
to identify the name at F with gill iN ) H-t-y-n ” the sili papyrus ; it 
would be strange indeed if the two stations, obviously occurring in approximately the same 
region and differing only as regards the medial consonant, were not identical. But if this 
identity be assumed, as we think it must be, one of the two sources has to be regarded as falsely 
substituting the sign K ps tor the sign < t? or vice versa; until it be settled which is 


in error it is useless to speculate as to etymologies; Professor Erman, approved by Max 


5 
bearing the legend = Fe : 


Miller’, proposed to understand H-t-y-n as Goan: ‘little stronghold.’ 

The name of the fort E deserves careful consideration, for there is good enough reason 
for believing, despite the doubts of some scholars, that it corresponds to the Migdol of the 
Old Testament and to the Magdolo of Graeco-Roman times®. The word ‘Migdol’ is a well- 


' PerriE, Vebesheh and Defenneh, p. 101. 

* M. Clédat’s attempt (Laweles du Servive, Vol. Xvi, p. 10) to identify ‘ The-Dielling-of-the- Lion’ with 
El-Flusiveh, the probable site of Ostracine at thie eastern end of Lake Serbonis, is obviously very wide of 
the inark. 

7 VD and R have the inscription correctly, the other publications having minor variations; L omits 
the cartouche. 

* Ax already pointed out (p. 102), C Wand L wrongly place this legend at C in Plate XT, L repeating 


eee ; ; _ a PANNA 
It in another form at the poiut woe R oinits it altogether. The variants are: B (and B!) KK IN 


oO am << Was moon's Cah and fab C3 PG YS os Laer san <¢ 
yn oe ot ANY AA 
Wa, 2 


PY nn 


* Erman, in Zettsche fg. Sprache, Vol. xv (A877, p. 37> Max MULLer, Asten wd Europa, p. 134. 
* So rightly Breescu, Geographisehe Insehritten, Vol. 1, p. 261, where he combats the views on the 
subject previously expressed by Lepsius, Chronolugie, Vol. 1. p. 340, note 5. Brugsch’s later utterances on 
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known Semitic term for ‘tower’ (5739) and was probably borrowed by the Egyptians as 
early as the Eighteenth Dynasty; as a common noun it occurs in the Golénischett ( tlossary 
6,1 (Dyn. XNJ), is found occasionally in the form payéwrAds in Gracco-Roman documents 
(eg. GRENFELLand Hunt, Puydn Towns, p. 154) and survives as meso: suesiod in Coptic. 
Hence it may well have been the designation of many different places; there was a village 
called Magdolo or Magdolos in the Faytm, and the demotic papyrus Cuiru 31169 (recto, 
col, 3, nos. 20-3) mentions no less than four Migdols in the Eastern Delta! Tt is significant, 
however, that only the first and westernmost of the four Migdols in the Cairo papyrus remains 
without further epithet or qualification. and while the other three are probably torts of less 
importance further along the road to Palestine, the first is in all likelihood identical with 
the Magdolo* recorded by the Antonine Itinerary as lying midway between Pelusiuin and 
Selé and at a distance of 12 Roman miles from each. That this Migdol was a town of sume 
size seems likely from the Hebrew Prophets: Ezechiel xxix, 10 and xxx, 6 threatens desv- 
lation upon Egypt ‘from Migdol to Syene’—the marginal rendering in the Authorized 
Version is undoubtedly right: Jeremiah xhiv, 1 and xlvi, 14 names Migdol in the same 
breath as Tahpanhes (Daphnae) and Noph (Memphis), the three cities being the places 
where the Jewish refugees from the Babylonians had congregated and where the prophecy 
of Egypt’s downfall is now, accordingly, tu be preached. Nor dues the obscure narrative of 
the Exodus afford any real grounds for distinguishing the Miydol therein mentioned 
(Exodus xiv, 2; Numbers xxviii, 7) from the Migdol of the Prophets Very possibly also 
the Maydwros modus AiryirTov mentioned by Stephen of Byzantimn, quoting from Heka- 
taeus, as well as by the grammarian Theognostus*, may be considered identical with the 
Biblical Migdol and the Magdolo of the Itinerary. The latter Brugsch sought to equate 
with Tell es-Semut, the doubtful name of which is replaced by Tell Habwe in all recent 
accounts®, We have tentatively suggested an identification of Tell Habwe or Tell es-Semut 
with ‘The-Dwelling-of-the-Liou’ nated at D in the Karnak sculptures; the hesitation that 
we felt upon the point was due to the small extent of the ruins, a fact which « fortiori 
excludes the possibility that this was the site of a prominent town like Migdol-Magdolo. 
For that town the only location possible seems to be at Tell el-Hér (the Description has 
Her with #); the late Mr Greville Chester and Mr Griffith’, both of whom have visited the 
the subject are complicated by veuturesome and Impossible conject ures. 


; , put forward in the most dogmatic 
fashion: see L’ Evode et les Monuments Eqyptiens, pp. 20,273 Diction auire Geogruphique, pp. 50-2, 310-1, 648. 


Further bibliographical references in the footnotes below. See especially Max MC.ier, art. Migdol in 
Baeyelopuedit Bihliva, 


1 See SPIEGELBERG, Die demutischen Papyrus, pp. 273 ‘where 1, 23 is overlooked in the transcription) 
and 278. DARESsY, Sphaine, 


Vol. xiv. p. 169, has proposed some new readings, which, a» I understand, are 
not to be trusted. 


* This place is sometimes marked as Magdolon on the Maps. 
perhaps the source of the uenter for. 


* This pomt T hope to deal with in detail on another occasion. 


: s yee ; >. Theowos ‘ Ty ae z = 
Mayians ovepa seieads heognostus, Ciumnones, upid C RAMER, Al ecdote Greed, Vol. a, p- 62, 1.31. 
T aw indebted for the exact reference to My EL £. Bell. 


* The identification of Migdol with Tell ex-Semut started B 


Jerome has Maydalum, and this is 


rugsch on a characteristic chase after 


Y . my ie } age ee * ] : 
further phantastic conjectures ; upon this depends his guess that another name of Migdol was =a 
as 


saccording to him one of several towns so-called yree Di 
the supposed vowe of Migdol, op. e/t. p. 1390. 
& See his admirable paper entitled 4 Tourney to the Biblival Nites in L 
Stetement of the Puli tine Evyploration Fund, July isso 
* Perrie, Vebesheh avd Defenneh. p. 103, note 1. 


Py oe Sen of to2 ‘. 7 ie 
tean naire Ceogruphigue, p. 707; heuce tuo, doubtless, 


ower Eyypt, ete. in Quarterly 
} especially p. 148, 
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site, are agreed upon this point. Tell el-Hér stands on the south side of a spit of sand 
running westward into the bed of a lake; it is conspicuous for a high medieval fortress 
of red brick, but besides there are traces of a town of large size, where innumerable 
sherds of pottery, fragments of ancient glass, and Ptolemaic coins are still found scattered 
over the surface of the mound. The only objections that could be raised to the identification 
of Migdol-Magdolo with Tell el-Hér are that this mound is much nearer to Pelusium (about 
7 Roman miles) than to Selé (12 Roman miles, as in the Itinerary), and that it is not 
directly on the caravan-route to Palestine. An objection similar to the first would remain 
whatever identification might be proposed, the distance between Pelusinm and Selé being 
much exaggerated in the Itinerary. The second objection is scarcely one at all, since the 
designer of the Karnak sculptures—the only source that seems to indicate that Migdol was 
actually on the military highroad—imay not have intended anything so precise, but may 
siinply have desired to express the fact that the well F was at about the same level as the 
fort at Tell el-Mér, which in any case will have been easily visible; the absence of Migdol 
in the clnastus’ papyrus might conceivably be quoted in support of the last conjecture. 

To turn now to the hieroglyphic texts where a Migdol is mentioned, if there be 
eliminated a Palestinian place of the name that is to be found in a list of the time of 
Ramesses IIT! and another occurring among the conquests of Sheshonk I?, ail the other 
passages may well be taken as referring to the Migdol at Tell el-Hér. That ‘The-Migdol- 
of-MenmaréC’ in the Karnak sculptures cannot have been far from Tell el-Hér is at once 
obvious, so that it is quite unnecessary to seek any other position for that Migdol, at least. 
_ Likewise, no very cogent reason has been given for placing elsewhere a Migdol named after 
the same king that is alluded to in a model letter of the Nineteenth Dynasty. The passage 
has not been quite correctly translated*, so that a new rendering of the crucial sentences 
(Pap. Anustasi V, 19, 6-20, 2) can hardly be dispensed with. One officer is reporting to 
another concerning his seareh for some run-away slaves: —“I was despatched from the Courts 
of the Royal Palace on the ninth day of the third month of summer, at eventide, in quest of 
those two servants. I reached the enclosure-wall of Theku (i.e. Tell el-Maskhiteh in the Wady 
Tamilat) on the tenth day of the third month of summer, where they told me that they had 
said in the south+ that they (the slaves) had passed on the tenth (sic?) day of the third month 
of summer, And [when I] reached the fortress (scil. of Theku), they told me that the groom(?) 


had come from the desert [to say] that they hud pussed the north wull of AN } 


PL ESC AU EL DSLAM WA WYN te aiater or sty 


Meneptuh-(is)-beloved-like-Seth. As will be seen, there is no indication whatever as to the 


1 At Medmet Hab, Max Mutter, Egyptologicul Researches, Vol. 1, Pl. 68, no. 82. 

2 At Karnak, op. cit, Pl 80, nu. 5&8 The Magdolus of Herodotus, 11, 159, where Necho defeated 
Josiah, is clearly a blunder for Megiddo. 

* Quoted and discussed by Cuanas, Recherches pour servir a Chistorre del Egypte au tem ps de Erode, 
p. 122. Translations: Broescn, Dictionnaire Gtogruphique, p. 51; Ip., Geschichte Ayyptens, Ist ed., 
pp. 585-6 ; Ip., Stedutuschritt und Bibelvort, pp. 227-8 ; a translation revised by Mr Griffith in the late 
Professor Driver's contribution to Authority und Archaeology, ed. D. G. Houarru, p. 60; DRIVER, Exodus, 
pp. XXXVill-ix. 

+ What exactly this means is not clear; but it is surely impossible to render, as has heen sometimes 
done, ‘aad wis told that they spoke of or purposed; the south—they pussed an on the Oh of Epiphi’ The 
phrase fr rsy can only mean ‘in the south’ and r dd that follows is clearly tu he construed with mdt. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vi. 15 
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direction in which the slaves were making or as to the distance that they had already covered. 

But for the desire that has been felt to coordinate this passage with the story of the Exodus, 

Theku being identified with Sucecoth, it is hardly likely that this Migdol would have been 
se . ; 7 c— tk ss oe 

ditterentiated trom that at Tell el-Hért. Lastly, the place named TX IN ‘i = of 
. ~~ ey 1 Be 


\ 
SA 


($ () | i i) ‘Migdol-of-Ramesses-Prince-of-Helivpolis’ in the sculptures of Ramesses TIT 


at Medinet Habit must surely be located at Magdolo or Tell el-Heér. despite the severity 
with which Max Miiller castigated the folly of those favouring this view, The texts 
accompanying the sea-fight and the neighbouring scenes distinctly say that ‘the peoples who 
hud come from their islands in the midst of the sea were udvunciny ayuinst Egypt’ and that 
they had ‘entered the river-mouths, where a word is employed that is not known to apply 
to any estuaries except those of the Nile There seems guod reason tor supposing that it 
was the Pelusiac Nile-arm that was attacked by the islanders, and that in consequence of 
this attack Ramesses III retired to his town of Migdol a little further inland. Thence he 
sallied forth, when the victory was won, to congratulate the victors and to receive the cut-off 
hands which were the visible token of their success. 

We now pass on to a number of forts and wells fur which no likely identifications with 


modern sites can be suggested. At G is a fort called She ere é gh Silla 
ark 
‘Buto-of-Sety-Meneptuh ”’ ; the locality recurs in Pap. Anastasi I in the form 7! Bate 


S Ri ((| [le] Ri + (0 ‘T ract*-of-B uto-of-Sese, where the nickname of Ramesses II 


takes the place of the official name of Scthos I. The well H, immediately under G, resembles 
that at F, but displays a tree: perhaps we are here at the modern Katia (Katiyeh), where 


there are extensive palm-groves. The name at H was written on the fort, though referring 
ANAS 


to the well; it has now completely perished, but appears to have read a N 8, < rere 





MAA 


asl Te neanon P) ell Ty baa : : : ; 
ai we well Tract-of-...... ’ with one sign of dubious appearance and reading*. 
AWW eB nr 


The remaining wells along the road are depicted, for sume unknown reason, quite 
ditterently from those at F and H, namely as ponds or pools of irregular shape’. The 


1 Professor Naville (Lhe Store-city of Pithom, p. 30) follows Ebers in placing the Migdol of Exodus 
near the modern railway-station of Servpeum, At some other time, according to the article in Eneyclo- 
pueda Biblicu, Ebers identitied the Migdol of Exodus with the modern Bir Makdal or Makhdal i Deseription, 
Atlas, PL 31) 23 iiles NE of Ismailiyel. However, this last Migdol is a doubtful quantity; the most 
recent War Office map names a Bir Madkur near the puint where the supposed Bir Makdal ought to 
stand; lave two similar names been confused ? 

2 Asien und Burapa, pp. 177-8. Note that here the word Migdol is determined by the sign for ‘town’ 
‘@ and dispenses with the detinite article, +f. No, the common appellation of Thebes, 

* For the svenes see CHAMPOLLION, Monuments, Pls. 222-5; ROSELLINI, Monumenti Storici, Pls. 131-3. 
Translations of the texts are to be found in BREastEep, Ancient Records, Vol. wv, $8 74-7. 

* A few signs only are left, L gives all correctly; C Vand (YD omit nat eud of the cartouche. The 
whole name is omitted by B and R. 

5 See Lertsehr, fi vqypt. Sprache, Vol. 11 (1913), p. 123. 

* Now entirely destroyed. L alone gives ¢? Anmt quite complete. For the rest B, C, R and L are in 
substantial agreement, with minor variations as regards the dubious sign. 

*C Mand B.B ful here, but the Burton MS ‘B?) gives a few names. 
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fortresses sitnilarly vary in size and plan. Whether in both cases the artist was endeavouring 
to record actual facts or whether he was merely indulging his individual fancy cannot be 


determined without ile eas on the spot. On fort I (Plate XI) are the words x J 


“(os DG ‘The. of MenniaGret NP hee ise): 
tac tae yee) AN QW... The-Castle-of-Menmaré¢ (called?) The-...-(is) 


his-Protection’.’ Several ‘castles’ (bhn) named after kings of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
are known, but only one of them is at all likely to be identical with the ‘castle’ of Sethos I 


here mentioned; this is KEYS KR? Cdaws{ 2 a gle OCo¢ if i 
POLAAS nwa O a 


sail ‘ The-Castle-of-Meneptah-who-has-pleasure-of-Truth, whence came a henchman (smsu') 


Nakhtamimn who was sent to Palestine with despatches”. Under the same fort, at J, we read 


Sac SS yi CoE sid es ‘ad oid) ‘ [The-Stronghold-o7-Sety-Meneptah*? There seems 


to be no alternative but to regard this as a second name ne OF the fort, seeing that Pup. 


Anastusi I here gives as its equivalent QKAN =e -(o|= af) al 5c {| 


‘In-his-Stronghold+-(is)-Usima’ré®? But it is obviously strange that the tort should have 
two names, while the adjacent pool has apparently none. 
The hilly ground marked by Lepsius in this neighbourhoud has already been shown tu 


be illusory. At K there is a fort which is clescribed as <)> Re io 
[Ss ] ‘Town which (His) Majesty [built] (newly)? The sculptor has not found room for 


the suffix-pronoun f ‘his’ nor for the adverb mw ‘newly, and it is not impossible that a 
place-name that was in the original draft has also been omitted. The papyrus mentions at 


this point a place called PUTS AeA S-b-él, coupling it with J 


AS ra jes} ’Ib-s-kb, which corresponds in the sculptures to the sheet of water 
marked L and bearing the legend of fel Jaga aX at ae a ‘The well 


1 Below the cartouche is the door, beneath the top of which nouhing is visible now or was seen by R. 


However, the other authorities give some signs: B? Qy EN Gl ae ; CVD aQlY Shy Ws 
NN 7, 
GZ 4 Ys 1 y ] ly ; 
, 2 L Ys - One might be tempted to emend the first two words as 
Y Y, oe MF GY Ofte. - ; 


i“ ee The Well’ and to dissociate them from what precedes, applying them to the nameless pool. 

2 Pup, Anastasi IIL, verso of p. 6, col. 5, 1.1. On the stele published Marterre, .fhydus, Vol. 1, PL. 57, 
there ix named a Mayor (A?ty-°) Hori of ‘ The- Custle-of- Ramesses” Ramesses I being meant : but this man 
held another office in Abydos, and is therefore not likely to have had much to do with an outlying provincial 
fortress. Again in a well-known passage (see this Jourad/, Vol. v, p. 187, no. 17) the great town of Ramesses IT 
is named a ‘castle’ (dn). It is, of course, out of the question that the town of Ramesses should be meant 





in the Karnak reliefs. 

3 Only fragments are now left; B? is also incomplete. Nevertheless the reading is suthciently well 
authenticated ; C_VD omits the second ¢ of wht and the 2 in the cartouche ; L gives these, but marks a 
lacuna in place of the « before the cartouche. 

' For the word n&tw ‘stronghold’ see Hurris 76, 8: 77, 5 and below at Q. 

5 The signs Ava i are given as seen by Mr Davies, who is a trifle hesitating, however, abuut the absence 
of 7: C.YD gives m, but L marks a lacuna. For the restoration see below at P. 
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*[b-s-h-b). At M, between the fortress and the pool which, as we have seen, Champollion 


ks h, is the legend oF 0 SE BEd eal ap Rey: 
alone marks as such, is the lege lan BONS di hy ys 


Meneptah®*; a name appears to be missing, and it wust be noted that somewhere between 

hl LES NINA c ‘ | 3 th \ ‘ . 

a 1 ; S 4 ac -Y-n-nm MENTION In e cAnuastasi 
Land S must be sought the place - QQ i.e 238 ) y 

papyrus’. Surprise will be felt that the names at N and O should both be given as the 

rant 
names of wells; the legend at N one would expect to belong to the fort. Clearly aS 
TARA 


AAARAA prea {> it PT hie well MenmuCré-(is)-Great-in-Victories’ at N 
Leto =H Sean | 


i 


can have nothing to do with the Delta Residence of Ramesses II, which also was called 


‘Great-in- Victories. The legend at O reads a S ne { ee ‘The well (culled) Sweet? 


At P and R we obtain for the first time names referring to places not immediately on 
the Syrian road. If any conclusion can be drawn from their position on the wall, they lay 
to the south of N and 8. The double towers perched on a low mound at P bear the words 


> 


Vv i AMX TS — : =— 1 patie Pane tes 

Q | oe Gt Foxe Eos! o\ Aes 2G ye aoe pe 

His Mujesty built newly at the well H-l(2)-/-t%. There seems some likelihood that aX 
PEAS Ps - :. hin . a a ] SS Re 

ats \l reorm Should be read or restored, in which case the place Je —_— i} H-b-r-t 


FOOTED 


in the papyrus may be intended. Underneath the same towers was carved the horizontal legend 


$ AAA n ie © © 
(Q) sa red ( pou, a = ‘The Stronghold of Menmatré¢-Heir-of- REC%, 


recalling the siuilar epithet at J, but some circular fortifications added after the legend was 
cut have obliterated some signs. The fortifications in question seem to be a sort of protect- 
ing wall around the blue pond R, across the top of which is written a naine partly destroyed 


by a break, perhaps Yy. T° \&e |e ‘2-U(7)-r-b-t7, 


At S and T are the fort and well that were entirely ignored by Lepsius, no less than 


by Champollion (Yoteces Descriptives) and by Rosellini. At S we find [al Q 0 ey 
Wy arcane? Daa 


oes ‘The well of MenmaCréC and at T, on the water, cl iN el vonen $C HN 


Still intact except for the two lower « of Aamt and the top nat the end of the name ; these are 
confirmed by both C VD and L, 2 Still mtact. 


° From Pup. Hurris 77, 6—8 we learn that Ramesses III made a fortified well in a place called ¢y-n, 
which might just possibly be the Gy-n-1 of Pup, Anastesi I. 

+ The publications are dubijvus as to the sign adm, but Mr Davies marks it as quite certain. He also 
conclides that the only other sign that is doubtful must have been &—; there are slight indications of 
a horizontal sign: CVD and L give <= as against ___ in R. 

* Mr Davies gives the only signy that are doubtful thus: ire For the square sign to left after 


the break he snygests 9 or ii but perhaps the hind-legs of the hon isa possible suggestion. The 


publications have some obvious errors and offer no help. Professor Breasted’s proposal) A ucient Records 
Anele ; 
Vol. U1, p. 45, note w to restore the lacuna from the name at Q is not possible. 
i 
6 The extremely doubtful plural strokes, the Very questionable y and the 4 of the cartouche have 
thus been destroyed. 


* Mr Davies thinks that the bird of which vuly the tail is left must be the human-headed bs. 
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‘N-h-s of the Prince” The latter place-name corresponds to N Nae y 
Sk BO Wawa 


ann XT 


N-h-s in the papyrus, the last place to be mentioned before Raphia. It is wpon this fact 
that the conjecture has been based that at T q [PP [“"o} on] ‘The town of 
i ! ot . 





Raphiu’ is to be read‘. The papyrus gives S) 
1 SA, 1 


Raphia, the modern Rafa, is mentioned in the two palimpsest lists (temp. Sethos I) of 
Palestinian places on the same north wall of Karnak upon which our sculptures are found?; 
elsewhere in hieroglyphs it is found only in the list of Sheshonk?, where it is written 


R-ph. The name of the city of 


m1; the Assyrian equivalent is Raphi. Raphia was the scene of at least two 

great battles before the Christian era; the first was in 720 B.c., when Sargon of Assyria 

defeated Sabacon, the Ethiopian ruler of Egypt ; the second was in 217 B.c., when Ptolemy IV 
gained a decisive victory over Antiochus III of Syria. 

It may be convenient now to set forth in tabular form the place-names on the road to 

Palestine that are mentioned either in the Karnak sculptures or in the papyrus Avastasi J, 

















together with such few modern identifications as are certain or plausible. 
KaRNAK Pap. ANAsTasI I MODERN SITE 
1. ‘The fortress of Thel, B \ =' Ways of Horus” Kantareh 
2. § The dividing-wuters’ (name of canal), A J 
3. 6 The- Dwelling-of-the-Lion,’ D = The- Dwelling-of-Sese’ Tell Habwe? 
4. * The-Migdol-of-Menmaré, E Tell el-Hér? 
5. ‘Lhe well H-p-n, F j?='H-tey-n? (Magdolo) 
6. ‘Buto-vf-Sety-Meneptuh, G \ =! Tract-of-Buto-v7-Sese’ Katiyeh?// 
7. ‘The well Tract-of-...... 2H J — 
8. ‘Lhe-Castle-of-Men metre Re Reel) 
his-Protection, I J —- — 
9. §The-Stronghold-of-Sety-Meneptuh (alterna-} ! 
tive name for 8)), J J Jas ‘Tn-his-Stronghold-isi-Csima Gre oneaes 
10. § Town which (His) Majesty [built] (aedly), WK — aS 
11. N-b-é1 ~—- 
12. $ The well Ib-s-h-b, L =" [b-s-kb —— 
13. 6 The well of Sety-Meneptah,’ M —-— —— 
14. —— Cyn se 


15. * Lhe well Meamatree.<i3)-Greut-ta- Victories, N | 
16, ‘The well (called) Suvet, O i} 
Li. ‘Town which His Majesty built newly ut the well) ?= H-h-r-t follows 21: —— 
HT-b 7-2-4, P J | 
18. § The-Stronyhold -of-MenmuCre€-Hetr-of -REC | 
‘alternative name for 1772), Q J —— — 
19. «2-b/4)-1-b-t R | 








20. * The well of-MenmaSrées S ! === — 
21. V-h-s of the Prince, T J = V-A-3 precedes 17: ae 
22. * The-town-of-[Ruphiv], C =R-ph Rafa 
23. A-d-t ——- Caza 


' The a, omitted by all publications, is clear. For the restoration /?-p-2 see above p. 104. 
2 See Max MeLier, Eyyptolugical Researches, Vol. 1, Pl. 57, no. 16; Pl. 58, no. 17. 
* Op. ctt.. Vol. m1, pp. 113-4. 
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Tt does not fall within the scope of this article to describe in detail the natural conditions 
and landmarks of the Kantareh-Gaza road, nor yet to enumerate the historical events of 
which it has been the constant scene. As regards the first point, it will suffice to mention 
very briefly the salient features, and for the rest to refer the reader to the works of some 
recent travellers and investigators: as regards the second, we shall confine our attention to 
the Pharavnic period. 

In the inain. the region of northern Sinai between Kantareh and Rafa may be described 
as an inhospitable. almost waterless desert, inhabited only by a stnall population of Bedawin 
nomads. Two principal roads lead across it eastwards from Eyypt (Plate NII): the 
shorter one runs fromm the neighbourhood of Farameh (Pelusium) along the narrow ridye of 
land between Lake Serbonis and the sea; this rejoins the longer, inland route not far from 
Zaranik at the south-eastern extremity of Serbonis. The northern road was that supposed 
by Brugsch to have been taken by the departing Israelites in their Exodus from Egypt, 
wrongly no doubt: but now and again mm the course of history it may have formed the place of 
transit for expeditionary forces, thongh its double risk of quicksands and of submergence 
through a northern wind. as deseribed in the graphic accounts given by the late Mr Greville 
Chester? and by M. Cledat?, rendered it far too uncertain and treacherous ever to becoine 
the nortnal or customary ronte, whether for military or for commercial purposes. The land- 
route well to the south of Serbonis is obviously that which has been preterred from time 
immetorial, and is certainly that depicted in the Karnak sculptures. 

Concerning this southerly road Kinglake has an entertaining chapter in Fothen, but 
his narrative turns more on the incidental features of the Journey—upon the psychology of 
the Arab guides rather than upon the nature of the country. Other accounts to which one 
can refer are a paper by Mr A. R. Guest in the Geographical Journal’, some notes by 
Mr Griffith in one of the E. E. F. publications‘, and a popular recent account in a war-book 
by Mr Martin 5. Briggs*. Uninteresting as the road assuredly is from the landscape point 
of view, nevertheless it has formed the subject of a monograph from which historical 
memories have been ruthlessly excluded : the little book by the Archduke Ludwig Salvator 
of Austria contains a considerable number of drawings from which a good idea of the tract 
of country can be derived’, Last of all, the French archaeologist M. Clédat spent a number 
of years just before the war in investigating the ancient sites near the Suez canal, and many 
illuminating reports of excavations and other researches here have appeared trom his pen in 
the Annales du Service of Cairo’. 

The distance between Kantareh and El-CArish is 91 niles, between EL-CArish and Rafa 
29 niles nore, and from Rafa again to Gaza 20 miles, in alla distance of 140 1niles. Wells have 
been sunk at every five or six railes all along the route, and as a rule yield a good supply of 
clear water, though very brackish, There is plenty of herbage and low serub in most places, 
and here and there, as at Katiyeh, there are palm-groves. Sheikhs’ tombs and various 

Sdn Palestine Ey plorution Puna, Quurterly Statement, July 1880, pp. 144—15s. 

* Aunules du Severe, Vol, x, pp. 209—237. 

* Vol xur +1899), pp. 281-5, + The Mound of the Jew, pp. 35-7, 

* Through Egypt in War-tine, pp. 190—237. 

8 The Curvcan Route between Equpt und Syria. London, Chatto and Windus, 1881. 

* Besides the articles chew here qnoted in the footnotes xee the following: Vol. xt, pp. 145—168, 
excavations at the Roman site of Regr Gheét, south-east of Katiyell ; Vol. xv, pp. 13—48, the Roman site 
of shékh Zuwéd, between Rafa and Gaza, where fine mosaics were found; Vol. XVI, pp. 6—32, the Roman 
site of EL-Flisiyeli, identitied by M. Cledat with Ostracine. 
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ancient remains are found on all hands; indeed there seems no particular reason here why 
ancient monuments should perish at all, and doubtless excavation would reveal many of the 
fortresses depicted in the Karnak sculptures. None the less, not a single ruin of Ramesside 
date appears to have been identified as yet. M.Clédat has just published? an account of a 
Ramesside fortress recently discovered by him between the Bitter Lakes and Suez, and 
this atfords an admirable notion of what the contemporary fortresses on the Kantareh-Rafa 
road may have been like. The newly discovered building was a square tower about 15 m. 
on each side, doubtless with crenellated walls; the first storey was probably lighted by one 
vr more windows. The interior was divided into three portions by long walls parallel to 
the entrance-door; the hindermost of these contained a chapel with sculptured scenes and 
hieroglyphic texts. But to return to the Kantareh-Gaza road. After leaving Kantareh 
there is no town or even village worthy of the name until El-CArish is reached. This. which 
is now a town of sume 4000 inhabitants, appears to have been in Graeco-Ruman times the 
troutier-station of Rhinocoriira, a place that owes its name to the fact that prisoners ducked 
of their noses were sent thither for penal servitude, just as they were sent tu Thel in the 
time of Haremhab. Beyond El-CArish the desert-character of the landscape begins to 
disappear, gradually giving place to meadows and arable land. Rata is the present Syro- 
Egyptian frontier, but consists now of little more than a few mud-huts. The railway from 
Kantareh runs at the present time as far as Dér el-Bela, only a little distance beyond which 
lies the famous Philistine city of Gaza. 

There seem good grounds for believing that the Kantareh-Rafa road was used by the 
Egyptians approaching Palestine, no less than by the Palestinian Syrians approaching 
Egypt, from time immemorial. A trace of the earliest Dynastic period has been found in 
some very ancient pots with incised hieroglyphic Horus-banners which were discovered by 
M. Cléedat at El-Beda, not far trom Bir en-Nuss*, But still more significant testimony to 


the great age of the road is provided by the name Ss et > Ways-of- Horus, Sduhe, 
B, 242, Si Fr Pap. Petrograd 1116.4, recto, 89; EEE A Urkunden, wv, 237 ; 
a1 So 2 
; ‘i S Marierre, Dendera, Vol. ur, Pl. 39d: Cu Bulletin de ULnst. Frone., Vol. X1, 
( 1 is 


p. 31, that was given to the place later called Thel, de. Tell Abu Sétch near Kantareh’: this 
name can only signify that the locality to which it refers was an Important station upon the 
road employed by the living Horus, ie. the reigning Pharaoh, for his victurious marches 
abroad, The name ‘ Ways-vt-Horus’ is probably tar older than the texts in which it is first 
encountered. By the time of the Heraklevpolitan Dynasties *Ways-of-Horus’ was already 
a garrison-town, if we may trust the ‘Instruction of King Akhthoy ‘contained in the above- 
quoted Petrograd papyrus: ‘Z- drove tn my (7) muvring-post in uw region that I made to the 
eust of the bounduries of Hbn (7) ut Wuy(s)-of-Horus, equipped with townsmen, and filled with 
people of the best of the entire land, in order tu repel the urms of... > Again, the exile 
Sinuhe in the well-known tale returns to Egypt wa - Ways-of-Horus’: ‘Then came thts 


L Balletin del Lstitut Francais, Vol. XV1, pp. 208— 212. Alsoa brief account by Mr Offord in Pulestine 
Evploration Fund, (earterly Stutement, October 1919, pp. 175-7, 

2 Auneles du Sercice, Vol. Xn. pp. 115—121. 

3 That Weact-Hr wax synonymous with Thel was proved by ineans of two passages in the temple 
of Dendereh by Ermay, Zettsehr. 7 agupt. Sprache, Vol. XL 1906 , pp. 42-3. 
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humble servant southward and halted at Ways-of-Horns. The commouder who was there 
in charge of the frontier-putrol sent a trusty head-fowler of the Puluce. having with him ships 
luden with presents of the Royal bounty for the Asiutics that had come with me to conduct me 
to Wuys-of-Horus...... Then I set out and sailed, until I reached the town of Ithtoue’ From 
the last passage it emerges, as it dues alsu from a letter in Pup. Amrstus¢ V cited above! 
that the region of Memphis was accessible by water from Kantareh: perhaps vessels could 
cross a portion of Menzaleh and join the Bubastite river somewhere near Daphnae. 

Tt is unnecessary to do more, in conclusion. than allude to the fact that net only 
Sethos I, but also Tuthmosis IT and Ramesses [[* are known from documentary evidence 
to have used Thel as the point of departure for their expeditions to Syria. For other 
Pharaohs than these, both earlier and later, positive evidence is not forthecuuung: here, 
however, the probabilities may serve as sutficient testimony. There can be little or no 
doubt but that the road from El-Kantareh to Gaza via Rafa has witnessed the marches of 
nine-tenths of the armies that have sought to invade Palestine from Egypt, or Egypt from 
Palestine, along the land-route. 


' See p. 106. 

2 Tuthmosis IIT, see SETHE, Urhunden iv, 647; Ramesses II, see this Juurna/, Vol. v, p. 179, no. 2. 
For further information with regard to Thel see oy, cit., Vol. V, pp. 242-4. For a scarab of Ramesses IT, 
now at Moscow, recording the ‘establishment gry: of Thel’ see Turarrr, Eyyptoliyicul Votes, Vi in 
Bulletin de? Académie Impériale des Seleaves, 1915, p. 611. 
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NOTE ON THE STATUETTE OF A BLIND HARPER 
IN THE CAIRO MUSEUM 


By Proressorn GEORGE A. REISNER. 


THE figure of a blind harper reproduced in Plates XIV-XYV is of white limestone 
painted in the usual cunventional colours. It was found by the Harvard-Boston expedition 
on March 11, 1913, in tomb S.F. 132 at Sheikh Farag, the northernmost of the cemeteries 
at Naga ed-Dér. The find was recorded under Reg. No. 13-3-205. 

The Sheikh Farag cemetery is on the high bluff marked “ SHEIKH” to the left of the 
general map, REINER, Naga ed-Dér, Vol. 1, Pl. 79. The ground between this site and 
that of cemeteries N 3500 and N 4000 (see Macr, Naga ed-Dér, Vol. 11, p. 48) was occupied 
by a continuous series of badly plundered rock-tombs. Thus Sheikh Farag was clearly a 
part of the Naga ed-Dér site. The cemetery extends up the slope of the hill east of the 
Sheikh and over the next bluff to the south, marked “25” on the map. The total number 
of graves located was two hundred and twenty. Of these, S.F. 5 on blutf “25” was dated 
to the Twelfth Dynasty by half of a bivalve shell inscribed with a cartouche containing 
the name “Sesostris "(Senwosret). S.F. 217, on the hill-side to the east, contained a stela 
dated to year 30 of Amenemmes III. But many of the graves were clearly previous in 
date to the Twelfth Dynasty, reaching back to the Ninth or Tenth in types of grave, pottery, 
beads and scarabs. A few graves may have been still earlier. The pottery of the grave 
S.F. 217, dated to Amenemmes HI, was about the latest in type found in the cemetery. 

The grave S.F. 132 on the southern blutf (“25”) was of a type very common before 
the Tweltth Dynasty. A-sloping descent, 325 em. long, led to a rock-cut chamber about 
300 cm. square, which served as a burial-chamber. The roof was breken down and the 
interior had been plundered. Among the rubbish near the flour there were a few beads, a 
small alabaster jar, this statuette of a harper, and several pottery vessels, namely a tall 
pot-stand, a small globular pot, and a tall hes-vase, all of ordinary red ware. The pottery 
was earlier in date than that of S.F. 217 (Amenemmes III). In my judgment it is previous 
in date to the Twelfth Dynasty. 

The harper has his eyes closed and is manifestly blind. He is coloured brownish 
yellow with black hair parts and white skirt. The harp is brownish yellow with red, black 
and white markings, the strings being red. The base is red. The small vertical red dashes 
just under the upper edge of the skirt seem to indicate the puckering due to the pull of 
the drawstring. The shape of the harp, the attitude of the harper sitting on one foot, the 
position of the hands in playing, and the blindness uf the harper, add to the interest of the 
figure, but the workmanship is only meclioere, as is usual in the servant-figures of the Old 
Empire as well as those of the Middle. The height of the figure is 18 em, 

It is of considerable interest to note the manner in which the attitude of the blind 
harper is reproduced in the Old Empire reliefs. In the tomb of Ukh I at Mér, as shown in 
Blackman’s photographs A 10 and B50 of the E.E.F. series, a blind harper is shown sitting 
on one foot ina nearly impossible position. It is clear that his knee was turned outwards 
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as in our figure. The harp has the same form and the lower part is represented as turned 
at right-angles to the true form in order to show the front of the body of the harp. The 
strings in this relief were probably painted in red on the background and have now dis- 
appeared. The fingers are shown in characteristic positions twanging the strings, instead 
of in the stiff position of the fingers in the figure. In other Old Empire representations, as 
in the Sakkareh relief in Gresaut, Musée égyptien, Vol. 1, Pl. XXVI, the base of the harp 
is correctly shown in profile, but the position of the left leg of the harper is shown as in 
the relief at Mér. This manner of representing the lett leg was used in the reliets all 
through the Old and Middle Empires. The representations of harpers given by Davies, 
Sheikh Said, Pl. X, and Deir el Gebriiwi, Vol. 1, Pl. VII, have the base of the harp turned 
to the front. At Dér el-Gebrawi, the harpers lean forward as if the left arm were thrust 
through between the strings and the pillar of the harp. 

The two harpers in the wooden model found by Quibell in the tomb of Karenen of the 
Middle Empire at Sakkareh (see QUIBELL, Excavutions at Saggarah, 1906-1907, Pl. XVI) 
have the same attitude and the same style of harp as our figure. The wall pictures of 
harpers in the Middle Empire show both female and male players in the traditional attitude 
(see NEWBERRY, Bent Husan, Vol. 1, Pl. XII, and Vol. m1, PL IV). 

In the New Empire, the harper sits with both feet doubled under him, sce especially 
Davies, El Amurnu, Vol. 3, Pls. XXI and XXIII. But he often plays in a standing 
position. Female players are inore frequent, and are shown in the same attitudes as the 
males and alsv sitting on pillows; see Davies, El Amarna, Vol. v1, Pl. XXVIII, and 
WILKINSON, Junners and Customs, ed. Brrcu, Vol. 1, pp. 435 toll. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE: BY THE EDITOR. 


In view of the great rarity of statuettes of harpers, it has heen thought desirable to re-publish here 
one which belonged to the late Mr H. Martyn Kennard and was disposed of at the Sale of his collection in 
1912. By the kindness of Messrs Sotheby, Wilkinsun and Hodge we are permitted to reproduce this 
object, which was figured in the illustrated edition of the Sale-catalogue, Pl. IL; Mr George Day was good 
enough to assist us in tracking down the original negative, for the loan of which we are deeply indebted 
to the courtesy of the London Stereoscopic Company, Ltd. 

The Martyn Kennard statuette (PI. XV, centre) differs from that discussed by Professor Reisner not 
only in the feminine sex of the harper, but also in the suallness of the size; whereas the Naga ed-Dér 
figure is 18 cin. in height, this figure measures only 12 cau. We have nothing to add to the description 
given in the Sale-catalogue, which reads as follows :— 

“51. Asmall Figure of a Woman seated on the ground and playing a large harp; in sandstone, with 


colouring in red and black ; 4} ia. high; « cory interesting und rare piece,” 


For the remains of actual wooden harps, Professor Reisner sends us the following references: Middle 
Kingdom, Garstang, Burial Customs, y. 14, Figs. 152-3; New Kingdom, QuiBELL, Ewcarurions ut 
Saqqitrdh, 1906 -1907, PL XXNTIT, with p. 78. 


Plate XV 
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A. PAPYRI (1915-1919) 


By H. IDRIS BELL, M.A. 


Ix concluding the last instalment of this bibliography! I expressed the hope that it might be the last 
to be published under conditions of war. The hope was realized, but in a manner very ditterent from that 
of which I thought. The war went on; it was the bibliography that ceased. Even yet, when this article 
goes to the printer (Oct. 1919), communications are slow and difficult; but conditions have so far improved 
that an effort can be made to resume the Report on the literature of Graeco-Roman Eyypt. It is true 
that even now the task is far from easy. The British Museutn’s files of foreign periodicals, in particular 
(curiously enough) of those published in certain allied and neutral countries, are still serivusly incomplete, 
and much of my work has necessarily, owing to limited leisure, had to be done somewhat hurriedly. But 
the kindness of friends has been such as in large measure to make up for these difficulties. Prof. GRENFELL 
has not only supplied me with many references, but has given me descriptions of some items not accessible 
to me or has lent me the publications themselves. To Mr M.N. Top I owe a number of other useful 
references, Mr N. H. Baynes and Dr Atay H. GarDINER have lent me books or periodicals; and 
Prof. Rostovrsev has supplied a few additional references. Lastly, I have derived much assistance from 
two published bibliographies, that of the Scuola Papirologica of Milan? and that of WesskLy in his Studien, 
to which reference may conveniently be made here. That of the Scuola Papirvlogica is particularly well- 
arranged and handy to use. I must add that the dates 1915—1919 given above are somewhat nusleading ; 
I have had the opportunity of examining some publications of 1914 not accessible to me when I cumpiled 
my last Report, and on the other hand have been able to see only a few publications of 1919 and those 
only of the earlier part of the year. But it seemed better to nvtive all items seen up to the moment of 
writing than to terminate my review with the end of 1918. Doubtless my list of references even for 1918 
is seriously incomplete. 


1. New Poprications oF Literary Texts. 


As usual we owe to the Egypt Exploration Society the principal item under this head. Part xtrt of 
the Ovyrhynchus Pupyri', like Parts Vv aud XI, consists entirely of literary or theological texts, and while 
it contains none so lengthy a» certain papyri in Part v, it can certuunly rank among the most notable 
volumes of the series. Among the theological texts a third century fragment of a new recension of Tobit, 
which the editors regard as an earlier form of the BA recension, a third-fourth century fragment of Acts 
showing (an interesting phenomenon in an Egyptian MS.) affinities with the Old Latin teat, and a fourth 
century leaf of the Shepherd of Hermas are the most notable; tu them we may add a homily on the 
wickedness of women (see below), and one on spiritual warfare, both of some interest. The classical texts 
are more important. Pride of place is held by the fragments of the dithyrambs of Pindar, which are 
not only of special value as adding to our scanty knowledge of this side of the poet’s work, but make, in the 
magnificent opening of the second dithyramb, ° For the Thebans,” a noteworthy addition to the stuck of 
Greek lyrical poetry. The wonderful word-picture of the dithyramb in Olympus there given, the drums of 
the Great Mother, the torches and the frenzied Naiads, the hissing snakes of Pallas’> aegis, and the lions 
of “lonely Artemis,” is worthy to be set beside that of the music of Apollo’s lyre in the first Pythian. 
A small fragment attributed with great probability to the Micovpevos of Menander is of interest chiefly as 
helping to identify a fragment published by Wilamowitz (see below’. More important than this are the 

1 J. E, 4., ut (1916), pp. 129-138. 

+ Bibliograjia metodica det papiri e degli studi egiziani in Studi della sc. pap., BR. Aecad. seient.-lett. in Milano, 


1917, pp. 249-284. 
3 Literatur der Papyruskunde 1913—1917 in Stud, 2. Pal. und Pay., 17 (1917), pp. 54—6s. 
+ Edited by B. P. Grexrein and A. S. Hunr. Part xm, 1919. Pp. 235, 6 plates. 
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fairly estensive fragments of a roll containing some new orations of Lysias, A fiir amount of two speeches, 
mpos ‘In wo8dpony and Avainst Theomnestus, is preserved: from four to six speeches in all are represented. 
Another papyrus contaius portions ef ten culumans of a speech, perhaps by Hyperides :or assigned to him’, 
on behalf uf Lycophron, More interesting than these oratorical fragments, aud indeed of considerable 
importance, are the remains of a Sucratic dialogue, Aleibiudes, by Aeschines Socraticus, valuable as adding 
evidence from a pew quarter fur the character and dialectical method of Socrates. Of the remaining new 
texts the ost noteworthy are some fragments, not large, but valuable for the evidence they bring as tu the 
methods of Diodorus and for their possible bearing on the vexed question of the authorship of the Hellexiu 
Gryrhynchia, Which are almost certainly from the history of Ephorus (they show that Diodorus copied 
Ephorus slavishly and give some support to the view that Ephorus was the author of the Hell. G.ry.); and 
an interesting oration un the cult of Caesar, showing an unexpected boldness and independence of view. 

Among the fraginents of extant works, one of four columns from the Olympian odes of Pindar is a 
novelty, the extant epinician odes having hitherto been conspicuous by their absence in Egyptian papyri; 
the text is very close to that of the best MSS. The drama is represented by fragments of the Aju, the 
Orestes, and the Plutus; and a welcome item, pending the publication of the fragments found at Antinoo- 
polis by Johnson, is eight columus from a fifth century codex of Theocritus, of some importance for 
Ids1 15. Some fairly extensive fragments uf Herodotus show a good text, and Thucydides is represented 
by fragments of four differeut MSS., one of them containing not the work as a whole but a collection of 
the speeches. The remaining two MSS. are from Plato, Prutugoras, and Aeschines, In Ctesiphontem (of 
some textual importance). 

Interesting reviews of this volume have appeared in the (English) Atheaveum! by J. T. SHEPPARD 
and in the Tines Literary Supplement. The only articles 1 have so far seen on single texts are one 
by A. CaLDERINI on the new Pindar fragments’, one by A. CastiGrroxr on the homily against women 
referred tu above (P. Oxy. 16U3,, which she has succeeded in identifying as from the sermon of Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, /7 Deeull, S. Joan. Bupt., Miexe, Pater. Gr. 59, 487 f£4, and one by Rexper Harris on the 
same, making the same identification, reprinting the text, and giviny some additional notes by Grenfell>. 

The chief publication of new literary texts after the Oxyrhynchus volume is one by WitamowiTz in 
the Proceedings of the Prussian Academy, This is a cullection of miscellaneous poetical fragments ; 
they are: (1) Tyrtaeus /P. Berol. 11675,, some fragments of cartonnage, of the second half of the third 
century B.c., of some interest. There are thee fragments, but only one coluinn can be restored with any 
great probability. The papsrus was first copied by Loser; (2) An elegiac poem of the Hellenistic period 
“time of Eratosthenes”) from a papyrus in the Hamburg Stadtbibliothek. The sense is not everywhere 
clear, but there is a question of the despatch of an ambassador to the Galatians, his return and a speech 
to the king, whom Wilamowitz regards as probably a Seleucid but possibly a Ptolemy or an Antigonid ; 
3, Homeric glosses froma the Berlin Ostr. 12605; third cent. Bc. ; (4) A collection of “elegant extracts” 
trom Euripides, Theognis, Homer, Hesiod, and unknown sources, probably a writing exercise, from Ostr. 
12319; third cent. [apparently Be., though this is not detinitely stated]; (5) Fragment of a comedy 
belonging to the Middle Cumedy, the authorship heing by Wilamowitz conjecturally assigned to Alexis ; 
trom P. Berol. 11771 (cartonnage, third cent. [B.c.]); (6) Fragment of a New Comedy play, P. Berol. 
13281, of the third veut. of our era, Wilamowitz leaves the authorship uncertain, though he points out a 
coincidence with the Mervtpevos, and as Grenfell and Hunt remark in their introduction to P. Oxy. xt 
1605, the fragment is probably to he assigned to that play; (7) Some not very important scholia on Pindar, 
Psth. 2. from P. Berol. 13419 verso, of the third-fourth cent.; (8) An epigratia of Meleager, Anth. Pal. 
V 152, from P. Berol, 10571, A short article on this collection of texts by J, U. Powenn? makes some 
anggestions for readings or correction. 


} Apr. 1s, 1919. pp. 201—202. 
* 1919, probably March or early in April, but I am unable to give an exact reference. 
* Nuovi testi di Pindaro reeentemente scoperti, un Nuora Antologia, 16 Apr. 1919, pp. 3—6. 
Frammento di we omelia spuria del Crisostomo rivonosciuto nel P. O6y. 1603 reeentemente puldllicato, in Rend. 
Dstt. Lumb, di Se. ¢ Lett. 52,1919, pp. 292-296. 

% te Cridentiiied Papyrus in the New Oryrhynchus Volume, in Bull, of the John Rylands Library, 5 (1919), 
pp. 386-7. 

> Sitzunasher, d, Hon. Press. Akad, d. Wiss., 1918, B4—36., pp. 728—TAL. Dichtersragmente aus der Papyrus- 
sanonlang der Kyl, Museen. 


* On the New Fragments of Greek Poetry recently published at Berlin, in Class. Review, 34, 1919, pp. 90—91. 
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In the same publication appear two other new literary texts. The first! is an interesting account, in 
Tonic dialect, of the siege of Rhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes in B.c. 304, edited by HILLER V. GAERTRINGEN 
from a papyrus in the Kénigliche Museen. The editor regards it, apparently with reason, us the author's 
original draft of the work; the date is the second century. A good photographic facsimile is added. The 
second? is a musical papvrus of a very noteworthy kind, also in the Kon. Museen (Pap. 6870 verso; 
second-third century), edited by Scuusart. Unlike the other extant papyri with musical notes, this one 
does not consist of a complete poem with music but of extracts, the object being apparently to give 
specimens of music. Schubart recognizes distinct instrumental parts in many lines, and both as an 
example of musical notation and for the light which it throws (or may throw) on Greek music the papyrus 
is of considerable importance. Schubart, recognizing that a complete elucidation of the many problems 
presented by this papyrus calls for a specialist in musical history, contents himself with publishing the 
text, with a minimum of commentary, and with a good photograph. A. THIERFELDER has published a 
volume which appears (though I have not seen it) to refer to this papyrus*, 

The worthy Dioscorus of Aphrodito, great as is vur debt to him for the many interesting dveuments 
he left us, can hardly be regarded as a poet; but since his verses belong, in a formal sense, to the genus 
literature, we have to include them in this section. The third volume of the late Jean Maspero’s Cairo 
catalogue contains several additions te the specimens we already possess of his peculiar talent. They are 
chiefly of the same genre as the others (encumia, an epithalamion); but there is one novelty in the shape 
of a poem on the subject of Achilles (67316 verso, 1-8), headed rivas dy ein Ny(ovs) ’AyAdEds drobarav 
du thy Hodv§(évnv); this hero seems to have been a favourite with Dioscorus, for elsewhere (67353 verso) 
are the headings of two other poems (the poems thernselves are illegible) concerned with him; in the 
second he was represented as calling on Thetis te help him. 

ViTELLI has lately published? a poetical fragment consisting of parts of eighteen iambic lines, evidently 
frum a dialogue in a tragedy, which Vitelli inclines to date in the earlier period of the Attic drama, befvre 
(say) B.c. 420. 

Rather more interesting, because of a more novel kind, than the foregoing is a fragment of a metrical 
work vn the miracles of Sarapis, published, from P. Berol. 10525, by A. Ast’. The editor regards the 
poem as belonging to the early Hellenistic period, when the cult of Sarapis was first being propagated, its 
object being in fact to “boost” the new deity. A facsimile is given. I have a reference tu a work by 
O. Weryreicn which probably refers, inter alia, to this papyrus’. 

In an article dealing with his recent work and future plans* Grenfell publishes, from an ostracon, one 
of a collection given by Sarce to the Bodleian, a rather interesting epigram, put into the 1aouth of a lame 
Spartan soldier. The ostracon is of the late first cent. B.c.; the text seems to be a writing exercise. 

Vol. 4 of PSI, which, with this exception, consists entirely of non-literary texts, contains one 
literary morsel (fourth-fifth cent.), three iambic lines of a sententious character. The editors leave the 
question of the authorship open. 

The following volume” also contains one literary text, a leaf from a late (ninth-tenth cent.) vellum 
MS. containing a portion of the 32nd discourse of S. Gregory Nazianzen. As the works of the Fathers 
have hitherto been but poorly represented among Greek papyri this fragment is very welcome, late as it is. 

A. BRINKMANN has published! a fragment of a florilegium of yrépa from a Berlin papyrus (7426); and 
Scuusart publishes!, with a facsimile, a rather interesting mathematical papyrus containing geometrical 
and stereometrical problems, probably of the school of Heron of Alexandria. The date is the second century. 


1 dus der Belagerung von Rhadox 304 v. Chr., in Stzgsber. d. Kin, Preuss, Ahad. d. Wiss., 1918, 34—36, 
pp. 752—762, 

2 Ibid., pp. 763—768, Ein griechixcher Papyrus mit Noten. 
Tekmessa Puan: Nach einem Papyrus mit griechischen Noten. Liepzig, Breitkopf u. Hartel, 1919. M. 1.50. 
Papyrus grecs d’époque byzantine, ut, 1916. See below, § 3. 
8 Trimetri Tragici, in Revue Egyptulogique, N. S., 1 (1919). pp. 47—49. 
8 Ein Bruchstiick einer Sarapis-Aretalogie, in Archic f. Religivnswiss., 18 (1915), pp. 257—26x. 
* Neue Urkunden zur Sarapisreligion. Tibingen, Mohr, 1919(?). M.2+30°,,. 
s 
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New Papyri from Oryrhynchus, in J, E. 4.. 5 (1918), pp. 16—23. For the epigram see p. 16 f. 
Soc. Ital. p. lor. d. Pap., Papiri Greci e Latini 1v, 1917. See below, § 3. 
1 Do. v, 1917. See below, $3. 
MN Liéckenbiisser (25), in Rheinisches Museum f. Phil., N. F., 71 (1916), pp. 581—S84. 
Lt Mathematische Aufgaben auf Papyrus, in Amtl. Ber. aus d. Kon, Kiestsummi., 37 (1916), pp. 162—170. 
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In a voluine of papyrus texts from the Basel collection! published by E, Raper and consisting mainly 
of * documents,” are included one theological and one astrological fragment. 

Finally, reference must be made to two publications of Biblical MSS. from the Freer collection?, The 
first is Part u of the series of Old Testament Manuscripts from that library, containing a Ms. of the 
Psalms, which the editor dates as certainly of the fifth century, more probably of the first half, though a 
comparison with the Vienna Dioscorides suggests a doubt whether the end of the century or the begiuning 
of the sixth is not more likely; the second is Part 11 of the series of New Testament MSS. containing a 
MS. of the Pauline Epistles, which when complete seems to have included also the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles. This MS. the editor dates in the sixth century. Both MSS. are published in full, with an 
introduction and seme excellent photographie facsimiles. They were both in a deplorable state when 
found, and the separation of the leaves and their preservation in su comparatively legible a condition ts 
a veritable triumph. 


2, REPUBLICATIONS OF LITERARY Texts, MonoGRAPHS, ARTICLES, ETC. 


It seems best to arrange the references under this head according to subject. I begin with two articles 
of a general character and proceed through poetry of various kinds to drama and then to prose works. 

V. Martiy, whose appointment to the chair vacated by NicoLe at Geneva will have been welcomed 
by all papvrologists as continuing the traditions established by his predecessor, has published his inaugural 
lecture’, which deals, in a very interesting manner, with the evidence of papyri as to the soundness or 
otherwise of the present methods of treating the texts of ancient Classics, which he thinks are in the main 
justified by the new discoveries. 

ScHUBART, in an extremely interesting and (from the point of view of Kulturgeschivhte) useful article, 
afterwards, in the main, incorporated in his introduction to papyrology4, summarizes the evidence furnished 
by the finds of literary papyri as to the state of culture and the comparative popularity of various authors 
and styles of composition in those parts of Egypt from which papyri have come down to us. He writes 
with great caution, and strongly emphasizes the danger of building any large or very duginatic conclusions 
on such fortuitous evidence. The warning is quite justified; but none the less there is a good deal to be 
learned along the lines indicated Ly him, and his article is a valuable guide to a subject which will offer 
increasing possibilities as the stock of published papyri grows. 

In two separate articles dealing respectively with the Iliad and the Odyssey ®, G. M. BoLtine examines 
the MS. evidence on the question of interpolated lines with a view to fixing the “minuscule vulgate” and 
the “papyrus vulgate” and the relation between them. This method, he concludes, helps to determine 
the late origin of a number of interpolations which, occurring in the minuscule but not in the papyrus 
vulgate, must be later than the papyrus period. The results are not entirely similar for the two poems, but 
are in general agreement. W. McLieEr, however, in a review’ pronounces strongly against Bolling’s theory. 

P. CoLtarT® pvints out that the fragments of the Iliad in P. Oxy. xr 1391 identified by the editor as 
front Xf 526-8, 566-9, 597-602, 634-611, which therefore appear to show curious deviations from the 
Vulgate, are really from 564-570, 597-602, 608-610, 635-8. The variants then disappear. 

A. CALDERINI, commenting on the fragment of the Hesiodic Karddoyos Tuvarkéy contained in P. Oxy. 
XI 1358, notes an agreement with Fragm. 99 of Aeschylus, and suggests that Hesiod is a source used by 
Aeschylus in his play®. An article by A. Oxivrerr dealing, in part, with the same papyrus!® is known to 

1 Paupyrusurhunden der Ofentl, Bibl. d. Univ. zu Basel. See below, $3. 

* The Vid Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection, Part IL: The Washington MS. of the Psalms, by 
Henry A. Sanders. New York, Macmillan Co. 1917. Six plates. The New Testament Manuscripts in the Freer 
Collection, Part IT: The Washington MS. of the Epistles of Paul, same editor and publisher. 1918. Three plates. 

3 Les manuserits antiques des classiques qrecs et la méthode philologique. Genéve, Albert Kundig, 1919, 

+ See below, § 5. 

> Papyrusunde und griechische Literatur, in Internationale Monatsschrist f. Wiss., Kunst u. Technik, 8, 10/11 
(1914), pp. 2—63. 

© The Latest E.cpansions of the Liad and The Latest Expansions of the Odyssey, in Am. Journ. of Philol., 37 
(1916), pp. 1—30 and 452-453. 

* Zu den Homerpapyri, in Berl, Phil. Woeh., 36 (1916), cols. 1281—1287. 

8 Homere et Bucchylide dans les Papyrustd’ Oxyrhynchos, in Rev. de Phil., N. S., 42 (1918), pp. 42-46. 

° Di un arpetto poco noto del mito di Europa, in Studi d. sc. pap....in Milano, 2 (1917), pp. 103—106. 


W Di due papiri di Oxyrhynchw, in Mem. R. Aecad. di Napoli, 3, pp. 117—136; referred to in Rassegna ital. di 
lingu. e lett. cluss., 1 (1918), p. 94. 
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me vnly from a reference elsewhere. The following papyrus, 1359, which Grenfell and Hunt identified a» 
also from the Catalogue, is regarded by C. RoBERT as part of a separate epic, which he calls dantis!. 
He makes various sugyestious for new readings. 

Another epic fragment which may also be Hesiodic, that in PSI. 11 131, is the subject uf an article 
by H. G. Evetyyx Wuite, who refers it to the subject of Amphiaraus?. 

There is not a great deal to chronicle as regards the fragments of Sappho and Alcaeus since my last 
Report ; but J. M. Epwonps has continued to occupy himself with them and has published four articles on 
the subject, making ample restorations and suggestions for new readings?, O, ENGELHARDT has published 
a Gernian verse translation, under the title “ Entsagung,” of Sappho’s beautiful Ode in Berl. Alassikerte.cte 
V2,p. 4 ff 

L. Braxcur> deals in an elaborate article with Corinna, naturally paying special attention to the 
Berlin fragments. In a short note on the same poetess® G[tstav] V[OLLGRAFF] explains the word diay in 
the Ode on Helicon and Cithaeron, 1. 27, as=cacumen, the summit of Cithaeron, quoting in support two 
Cretan inscriptions; the word is properly Fara. 

The new Pindar fragment in P. Oxy, x11 noticed above will doubtless evoke inuch discussion, but in 
the period dealt with I have noticed but one item (except that already referred to in § 1) dealing with this 
poet: a rendering of some of the fragments in Italian verse by E. Romacnoti’. These translations were 
prepared as part of Romagnoli’s complete translation of Pindar’s Odes but were published separately 
pending the appearance of the volume. They include translations of several recently discovered fragments. 

A new Italian edition of Bacchylides by N. Festa, with a translation, is known to me only by a review®. 
According to the reviewer it is not a mere revision of the 1898 edition but substantially a new work. This 
poet is the subject of an important article by A. Korres’, who deals both with his life and with his works 
as recovered from the papyri, particularly the new fragments in P. Oxy. vit 1091 and x1 1361. He gives 
a new reading, from a squeeze, of the Cean List of Victors (IG. x11 5, 608). His article falls into three 
sections, viz.: 1. Die keische Siegerliste. 2. Die neuen Fragmente. 3. Die Lebenszeit des Dichters (not 
more than two or three years difference in age between Bacchylides and Pindar). 

P. Cortrart also writes on P. Oxy. 136110 in an interesting section of an article divided between this 
and the Homer papyrus already referred to. He translates both the new sculia of Bacchylides and the 
extant scolia of Pindar, comparing and contrasting, very happily, the genius of the two poets, and adding 
some general remarks on the scolion as a literary genre. Bacchylides figures again in an article of 
R. JockL, who, & propos of the reference to Ceos and its legend in Callimachus’s story of Acontius and 
Cydippe in the Aedia (P. Oxy. vir 1011), uses the allusions to it in the first Ode of Bacchylides to elucidate 
the myth of Minos and Dexithea; and finally, D. ARFELLI has published an Italian verse translation of 
Ode x (or x1)!*, with a brief introduction. 

Apart from the article just referred to, Callimachus has received a good deal of attention. The 
striking edi fragment in P. Oxy. xt 1362 is discussed in a long and interesting article by L. Marten}; 
K. Kvurper devotes an article of some importance to the story of the Cup of Bathycles! as treated in the 
Zambi in P. Oxy. vit 1011; St, WirKowskI in a discussion of the Berlin Callimachus fragments published 
by Wilamowitaz in the Sitzungsberivhte of the Berlin Academy (1912, p. 524 ff, P. Berol. 13417, and 1914, 


L Eine epische Atlantis, in Hermes, 52 (1917), pp. 477-9. 

2 Note on Papiri Greci e Latini No. 131, in Clas». Quarterly, 1917, pp. 50—51. 

3 The New Lyrie Fragments, in Class. Review, 1916, pp. 97-107; Lhe Berlin Sappho Again, ibid. pp. 129—133 ; 
The Berlin-Aberdeen Aleaeux Again, ibid. 1917, pp. 33—36: Lhe Berlin dleaeus Again, ibid. pp. 9—11. 

4 Woeh, f. klaus». Philol., 33 (1916), col. 838. 

° Corinna, in Studi Ital, di Fil. Class., 21 (1915), pp. 223-279, 

8 dd Corinnam, in Mnemosyne, N. S., 43 (1915), p. 318. 

7 T Frammenti di Pindaro tradotti, in Athenaeum (Pavia), 5 (1917), pp. 263—28d. 

» Baechilide, Odi e Franunenti, Firenze, Sansoni Editore, 1916-17. Reviewed by F. R. in Atene e Roma, 21 
(1918), pp. 53-55, ® Bacchylidea, in Hermes, 53 (1918), pp. 118—147. 

10 Homere et Bucvehylide, in Rev. de Phil., 42 (1918), pp. 46—41. 

1 Zu den“ ditia’’ des Kallimachos und dem ersten Gedicht des Bacchylides, in Wiener Studien, 37 (1915). 
pp. 142—156. 

12 Bacchilide x (x1), in Atene e Roma, 19 (1916), pp. 133—136. 

1 Fin neues Bruchstuch aus den Aitia des Kallimachos, in Hermes, 53 (1918), pp. 148—179. 

4 Le Récit de la Coupe de Bathyclés dans les Tambes de Callimaque, in Rev. d. ét. ur. 29 (1916), pp. 404—429. 
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In a volume of papyrus texts from the Basel collection! published by E, Raper and consisting mainly 
of “ documents,” are included one theological and one astrological fragment. 

Finally, reference must be made to two publications of Biblical MSs. from the Freer collection®, The 
first is Part 1 of the series of Old Testament Manuscripts from that library, containing a MA. of the 
Psalins, which the editor dates as certainly of the fifth century, more prubably of the first half, though a 
comparison with the Vienna Dioscorides suggest» a duubt whether the end of the century or the beginning 
of the sixth is not more likely; the second is Part 11 of the series of New Testament MSS. containing a 
MS. of the Pauline Epistles, which when complete seems to have included also the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles. This MS. the editor dates in the sixth century. Both MSS. are published in full, with an 
jutroduction and some excellent photographic facsimiles. They were both in a deplorable state when 
found, and the separation of the leaves and their preservation in su comparatively legible a condition is 
a veritable triumph. 

2, Repreiications of Lirerary Texts, Monocrapus, ARTICLES, ETc. 


It seems best to arrange the references under this head according to subject. I begin with two articles 
of a general character and proceed through poetry of various kinds to drama and then to prose works. 

VY. Martiy, whose appointment to the chair vacated by Nicore at Geneva will have heen welcomed 
by all papyrologists as continuing the traditions established by his predecessor, has published his inaugural 
lecture’, which deals, in a very interesting manner, with the evidence of papyri as to the soundness or 
otherwise of the present methods of treating the texts of ancient Classics, which he thinks are in the main 
justified by the new discoveries. 

SCHUBART, in an extremely interesting and (from the point of view of Aulturgesrhirhte) useful article, 
afterwards, in the main, incorporated in his introduction to papyrology4, summarizes the evidence furnished 
by the finds of literary papyri as to the state of culture and the comparative popularity of various authors 
and styles of composition in those parts of Egypt from which papyri have come down to us. He writes 
with great caution, and strongly emphasizes the danger of building any large or very doginatic conclusions 
on such fortuitous evidence. The warning is quite justified; but none the less there is a good deal to be 
learned along the lines indicated by him, and his article is a valuable guide to a subject which will offer 
increasing possibilities as the stock of published papyri grows. 

In two separate articles dealing respectively with the Tliad and the Odyssey®, G. M. BoLiing examines 
the MS. evidence on the question of interpolated lines with a view to fixing the “minuscule vulgate” and 
the “papyrus vulgate” and the relation between them. This method, he concludes, helps to determine 
the late origin of a number of interpolations which, occurring in the minuscule but not in the papyrus 
vulgate, must be later than the papyrus period. The results are not entirely similar for the two poems, but 
are in general agreement. W. MULLER, however, in a review? pronounces strongly against Bolling’s theory. 

P. CoLLarT® points out that the fragments of the Iliad in P. Oxy. xr 1391 identified by the editor as 
frou XI 526-8, 566-9, 597-602, 634-641, which therefore appear to show curious deviations from the 
Vulgate, are really from 564-570, 597-602, 608-610, 635-8. The variants then disappear. 

A. CALDERINI, conimenting on the fragment of the Hesiodic Karddoyos Tuvaeéy contained in P. Oxy. 
XI 1358, notes an agreement with Fragm. 99 of Aeschylus, and suggests that Hesiod is a source used by 
Aeschylus in his play®. An article by A. OLtvrErt dealing, in part, with the same papyrus! is known to 

1 Papyrusurkunden der Offentl, Bibl. d. Univ, zu Basel. See below, § 3. 

2 The Old Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection, Part IL: The Washington MS. of the Psalms, by 
Henry A. Sanders. New York, Macmillan Co. 1917. Six plates. The New Testament Manuscripts in the Freer 
Collection, Purt IT: The Washington MS. of the Epistles of Paul, same editor and publisher. 1918. Three plates, 

3 Les manuscrite antiques des classiques grees et la méthode philologique. Geneve, Albert Kundig, 1919, 

+ See below, § 5. 

> Papyrusfunde und griechische Literatur, in Internationale Monatsschrift f. Wiss., Kunst u. Teehnik, 8, 10/11 
(1914), pp. 2—63. 

& The Latest E.cpansions of the Hiad and The Latest Expansions of the Odyssey, in Am. Journ, of Philol., 37 
(1916), pp. 1—30 and 452458. 

* Zu den Homerpapyri, in Berl, Phil. Woeh., 36 (1916), cols. 1281—1287. 

8 Homere et Bacchylide dans les Pupyrus"d’ Oxyrhynchos, in Rev. de Phil., N. S., 42 (1918), pp. 42—46. 

* Di un axpetto poco noto del mito di Europa, in Studi d. sc. pap....in Milano, 2 (1917), pp. 103—106. 

Ww Di due papiri di Oxyrhynchus, in Mem. R. Accad. di Napoli, 3, pp. 117-—136; referred to in Rassegna ital. di 
lingu, ¢ lett. eliss., 1 (1918), p. 94. 
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me only from a reference elsewhere. The following papyrus, 1359, which Grenfell and Hunt identified as 
also from the Catalogue, is regarded by C. RoBerr as part of a separate epic, which he calls Adlaatis?. 
He makes various suggestions for new readings. 

Another epic fragrmmeut which may also be Hesiodic, that in PSI. 1 131, is the subject of an article 
by H. G. Evetyy Waite, who refers it to the subject of Amphiaraus?. 

There is not a great deal to chronicle as regards the fragments of Sappho and Alcaeus since my last 
Report; but J. M. Epamoxps has continued to oceupy himself with them and has published four articles on 
the subject, making ample restorations and suggestions for new readings*, O, ENGELHARDT has published 
a German verse translation, under_the title “ Entsagung,” of Sappho’s beautiful Ode in Ber7. Alussikertevte 
v2,p. 4 fit 

L. Brancui’ deals in an elaborate article with Corinna, naturally paying special attention to the 
Berlin fragments. In a short note on the same poetess® G[cstav] V[OLLGRAFF] explains the word ddav in 
the Ode on Helicon and Cithaeron, 1. 27, as=cacumen, the summit of Cithaeron, quoting in support two 
Cretan inscriptions ; the word is properly Faia. 

The new Pindar fragment in P. Oxy. xu noticed above will doubtless evoke much discussion, but in 
the period dealt with I have noticed but one item (except that already referred to in § 1) dealing with this 
poet: a rendering of some of the fragments in Italian verse by E. RowaGnont?. These translations were 
prepared as part of Romagnoli’s complete translation of Pindar’s Odes but were published separately 
pending the appearance of the volume. They include translations of several recently discovered fragments, 

A new Italian edition of Bacchylides by N. Festa, with a translation, is known to me only by a review’, 
According to the reviewer it is not a mere revision of the 1898 edition but substantially a new work. This 
poet is the subject of an important article by A. Korre®, who deals both with his life and with his works 
as recovered from the papyri, particularly the new fragments in P. Oxy. vur 1091 and x1 1361. He gives 
a new reading, from a squeeze, of the Cean List of Victors (IG. xm 5, 603). His article falls into three 
sections, viz.: 1. Die heische Siegerliste. 2. Die neuen Fragmente. 3. Die Lebenszeit des Dichters (not 
more than two or three years difference in age between Bacchylides and Pindar). 

P. CoLtart also writes on P. Oxy. 1361! in an interesting section of an article divided between thi» 
and the Homer papyrus already referred to. He translates both the new scolia of Bacchylides and the 
extant scolia of Pindar, comparing and contrasting, very happily, the genius of the twu poets, and adding 
some general remarks on the scolion as a literary genre. Bacchylides figures again in an article of 
R. Jock", who, a propos of the reference to Ceos and its legend in Callimachus’s story of Acontius and 
Cydippe in the Aetéa (P. Oxy. vit 1011), uses the allusions to it in the first Ode of Bacchylides to elucidate 
the myth of Minos and Dexithea; and finally, D. ARFELLI has published an Italian verse translation of 
Ode x (or x1)”, with a brief introduction. 

Apart from the article just referred to, Callimachus has received a good deal of .ittention, The 
striking .fe¢za fragment in P. Oxy. xr 1362 is discussed in a long and interesting article by L. MaLren!'; 
K. Kviper devotes an article of some importance to the story of the Cup of Bathycles'™ as treated in the 
Zumbi in P, Oxy. vit 1011; St. WirkowskI in a discussion of the Berlin Callimachus fragments published 
by Wilamowitz in the Sttzuagsberichte of the Berlin Academy (1912, p. 524 ff, P. Berul. 13417, and 1914, 


l Kine epische Atlantis, in Hermes, 52 (1917), pp. 477-9. 

2 Note on Paupiri Greci e Latini No. 131, in Class. Quarterly, 1917, pp. 50—51. 

3 The New Lyric Fragments, in Class. Reciew, 1916, pp. 97-107; The Berlin Sappho Again, ibid. pp. 129—133; 
The Berlin-Aberdeen dleaeus Again, ibid. 1917, pp. 383—36; The Berlin dleaeus Again, ibid. pp. 9—11. 

4Woch. f. kluss. Philol., 33 (1916), col. 338. 

> Corinna, in Studi Ital, di Fil Class., 21 (1915), pp. 223—279. 

© Ad Corinnam, in Mnemosyne, N.S., 43 (1915). p. 318. 

* YT Frammenti di Pindare tradotti, in dthenneum (Pavia), 5 (1917), pp. 263—284, 

s Bacehilide, Odi e Frammenti, Firenze, Sansoni Editore, 1916-17. Reviewed by F. R. in Atene e Roma, 21 
(1915), pp. 538—55. 9 Bacchylidea, in Hermes, 53 (1918), pp. 1183—147. 

10 Homeére et Bacehylide, in Rev. de Phil., 42 (1918), pp. 46—51. 

N Zu den “ Aitia?’ des Kallimachos und dem ersten Gedicht des Bacchylides, in Wiener Studien, 37 (1915). 
pp. 142—156. 

12 Bacehilide x (xt), m Atene e Roma, 19 (1916), pp. 133—136. 

18 Bin neues Bruchstiich aus den ditia des Kallimachos, in Herntes, 53 (1918), pp. 148—179. 

Ws Le Récit de la Coupe de Bathyelé» dans les lambes de Callimvague, im Rev, d. ét. ar., 29 (1916), pp. 404—429, 
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p. 223 ff, P. Berol. 11629) suggests some new readings!; and Ipa Kapp ha» published a Berlin dissertation? 
on the Heeule. In this she collects and republishes, with notes, all the fragments (not only those derived 
from papyri) of the poem, as well as the references to it in Greek, Latin and Byzantine literature. An 
index verborum is added, and there is a brief introduction of a general character. 

Cercidas is the subject of an article (or rather perhaps a series of notes) by G. A. GERHaRD®. Of the 
four passages discussed only the last comes from the papyrus fragments (P. Oxy. vit 1082). 

J. U. Powers calls attention to the recent additions to the Greek Anthology’, and H, Drawer has 
published a note? on the interesting sailor’s song in P. Oxy. x1 1383, He deals mainly with metrical 
questions, but communicates two suggestions for readings by K. Fr. W. Scuaipr. 

B. A. MuLtLER discusses® the interesting, if poetically negligible, poem of Pancrates of Alexandria 
contained in P. Oxy. vir 1083, making some suggestions for the filling-in of lacunae. 

Under the heading Drama the first item to be mentioned is the Jchneutue of Sophocles, on which 
several notes or suggestions have been published: by G. V[oLLeRare] (readings for ll. 33’, 154 f. and 209°), 
by J. M. Stans (note on Bdors, Il. 59, 168%, aud by P. GRoENEBOOM (note on Il. 145-6!°), R. J. WALKER 
has published a very elaborate edition, with translation, of the play", which I have up to the present been 
unable to see. To judge from reviews! it is by no means a satisfactory piece of work. M. Croiset has 
published an article on the ('retwxs of Euripides, with special reference to the Berlin fragment ¥. 

The Denes of Eupolis is the subject of an article by Car. JENseN'4, who publishes a new and revised 
text of the fragments, with a commentary, largely in justification of his readings. 

Menander has, a> usual, come in for a good deal of attention. The Samia is the theme of an im- 
portant article by Winamowirz), who studies the play somewhat minutely, sketches the plot, and assesses 
the merits of the piece; he regards it as a ‘Jugenddrama” of the author’s, but nevertheless holds that 
the dialogue shows complete astery, and the character-drawing not less. The plot, rather obscure owing 
to the very imperfect state in which the play has come down to us, is also discussed by A. Konak?8, with 
reference to the question whether the hetaera Chrysis was or was not really a mother. He concludes that 
she was not, and that Demeas’s conclusion that she was is to be regarded merely as an instance of 
that geutleman’s tendency to he too “knowing” and regularly to infer the opposite of the truth. 
J. J. Hartman, who is one of the scholars to whom the discoveries of Menander’s plays have brought 
disillusionment, and who continues stoutly to ‘put his money on” Terence, compares Menander (with 
reference to the Sumi) with his favourite, much to the former's disadvantage". 

The ELyitrepuutes, the least incomplete of the plays, has been much discussed. A Leyden doctoral 
dissertation, which I know only from a brief review by K. Fr. W. Scumipt!®, has been devoted by 
B. KEULEN to the arbitration scene in that play; and a lengthy article, also inaccessible to me at present, 
on the same sceue has been published by J. W. CoHoox®, I have seen several reviews of this, mostly 
short ; reference ueed only be made to two, by C. SovRDILLE?! and G. AMMoN*” respectively. P. FossaLaro 
Auden neuen Berliner Kallimachosfraqmenten, in Berl. Phil. Woehenschr., 36 (1916), cols. 1190—1191. 

° Callimuchi Heculue Fraqgmenta, Berlin, Mayer und Muller, 1915. Pp. 93. 
* Cercidaea, in Wiener Studien, 37 (1915), pp. 1—26. 
Additions to the Greek Anthology, in Class. Review, 34 (1919), pp. 55—56. 
Podios dvéuos, in Woch. f. kluss. Philol., 35 (1918), cols. 310—311. 
8 fun Gedicht dex Pankrates von Aleaandria, in Berl. Phil. Woeh., 36 (1916), cols. 671—672. 
Mnemosyne, 43 (1915), p. 72. 8 Ibid. 46 (1918), p. 37. 
4% Rhein. Museum, 1915, p. 145. MW Mnemosyne, 44 (1916), p. 316. 
The Ichneutae 07 Sophocles. Burns and Oates, 1919. Pp, xix+664. £3. 3s, net. 
1 Eog. in The Times Literary Supplement, Dee. 11, 1919, p. 728. 
18 Les Cretois ( Euripide, in Rev. d. 6t. gr., 28 (1915), pp. 217—233. 
Zu den Denen des Eupolis, in Hermes, 51 (1916), pp. 321—354. 
1 Die Samia des Menandros, in Stzgsber. d. Kin. Pr. Akad. d. Wis>., 1916, 3, pp. 66—86. 
> Linige Bemerkungen sur Samia des Menandros, in Wiener Studien, 39 (1917), pp. 18S—25. 
* De Menandro et Terentio Disnutatiuneula, in Mnemosyne, 46 (1918), pp. 127—134. 
Ph In Weeh. ¢. klass. Philol., 35 (1918), cols. 79—80. 
Studia ad arbitriwn in Menandri Epitrepontiius. Harlem, 1916. Pp. 96. 
Rhetorical Studies in the Arbitration Scene of Menander’s Epitrepontes, in Trans, Am. Phil. Assoe., 45, 
pp. 141—230, 
“l In Journal des Saranuts, N.S.. 14 (1916), pp. 280—2s2. 
“In Berl, Phil, Worl. 36 (1916), cole. 1129—1131. 
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compares the play with the Hecyru of Terence!, developing the view of STAVENHAGEN that Menander was 
treating a problein which specially interested him, the “feminist thesis” that a woman’s conduct ought 
not to be subjected to a different standard from a man’s; and he points out various analogies and dis- 
similarities between the Greek and the Latin play. Finally, in an article of a general character, the first 
of a series, G. Pas@tati discusses the art of Menander as exemplified in this play2. The second article of 
the series referred to’ brings together Menander and Euripides to illustrate the rise of the New Comedy. 
Another general article on Menander by A. TopEsco#, discussing in a judicial tone the merits of his 
drama, finds in him two voices: “una vena idillica, sentimentale e arguta, e insieme uno sforzo di rap- 
presentazione realistica.” 

The Hervs is the subject of a not very friendly note by J. J. Hartaan®*, who discusses the conversation 
between Davus and Geta; and the fragment in PSI. um 126 is dealt with by R. Herzou®, who suggests that 
it may be from the Ep/lleros. 

Prof. Grenfell gives me a reference to an article on P. Oxy. x 1235 by A. Korte, which, however, is 
inaccessible to me’. 

ScpyHacss Menundrt Reliquiae and Menanderstudien have been reviewed by F. G. ALLINSoN®, K. FR. 
W. Sco mint’, C. O. Zcrerri™, and B. Lavagyrs1), 

The fragment PSI. 126 just referred to is the subject of a note by C. H. Moore!’, who calls attention 
to it, without adding anything to its elucidation or identification. 

The comic fragments, other than Menander’s, recovered from papyri have been collected into a volume, 
in Lietzmann’s series of Aveine Terte, hy O. ScHRODER!. I know the volume only from reviews of it by 
C. Ropert! (who reviews with it J. DemraNczcr’s Supplementum Comicum, Cracau, 1912) and K. PREI- 
SENDANZ), Apparently Schroder makes some new contributions of value to the subject. P. Oxy. mr 413, 
the well-known papyrus which contains a farce and mime, is studied by E. Rostrvup in an article!® which 
appears tu be of considerable importance but which is also, at present, inaccessible to me. The mime as 
a literary form is dealt with by P. BERNINI in another inaccessible article”, which the compilers of the 
Milan bibliography had likewise heen unable to see. Lastly, F. Nexcrni, in a note on 1. 75 of the fourth 
mime of Herondas'’, explains the text by a reference to a passage of Synesius, “che sembra una remi- 
niscenza del luogo in questione.” I may add that O. Cresivs has published a new (the fifth) and enlarged 
edition of his Herondas, which J have been unable tu see!. 

Turning now to prose literature, we may take first the historians. Among those to be noticed in this 
Report, Thucydides claims first place. K. Hupg, in an article I have been unable to see”, discusses the 


1 Gli Epitrepontes di Menandro e UHecyra Terenziana, in Athenaewn (Pavia), 3 (1915), pp. 305—318. 
2 Studi sul dranana attico. 1. Perché v intende U arte di Menandro, im ttene ¢ Roma, 20 (1917), pp. 177—189, 
21 (1918), pp. 11—24. 
3, Menandro ed Euripide, ibid., 21 (1918), pp. 57—77. 
Dua Menandro alla commedia classica italiana, ibid., 19 (1916), pp. 56—59. 
3 dd Menandri Hervém, in Mnemosyne, 46 (1918), pp. 101—104. 
6 Menanders Epikleros, in Hermes, 51 (1916), pp. 315—316. 
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In Berl. Phil. Woeh., 1918, cols. 737—791. > In Class. Philol., 12 (1917). pp. 110—113. 
9 In Woeh, f. klass, Phil., 33 (1916), cols, 313—322. 
W In Ric. di Fil. ¢ @ Istr. Class., 43 (1915). pp. 365—369. Jn Atene e Ruma, 21 (1918), pp. 50—53. 


Some New Comic Fragments, in Class, Philology, 11 (1916). pp. 95—96. 

lt Novae Comoediae fragmenta in papyris reperta evceptis Menandreis (Kleine Tecte, No. 135), Bonn, Marcus 
und Weber, 1915. 

HM oIn Gatt, gel. dnzeigen, 180 (1918), pp. 161—197. 6 In Berl. Phil. Woch., 36 (1916), cols. 1292—1295. 

® Oeyrhynchos Papyri ut 413 in Oversigt over det kul, Danske Videnskabernes Selskaby Forhandlinger, 1915, 
pp. 63-107; see Stud. oc. Pap., 2 (1917), p. 267, no. 242. Reviewed e.g. by K. Preisenpayz in Berl. Phil. Woeh., 
36 (1916). cols. 651—656. 

1 Studs sul mimo, in dnn. BR. Scuola Normale di Pisa, 27 (1915); see Stud. xe. Pap., 2 (1917), p. 267, no. 241. 

ws 4d Eronda om 75, in Ric, di Fil. ed Istr. Class,, 44 (1916), pp. 406—108. 

W Herondie mimiamhi: Novis traumentis adiectis ed. Q, Crusius, Leipzig, 1914, Teubner. Pp. 156, M. 8. 
Reviewed by Parisexpinz, in Berl. Phil. Woek., 36 (1916), cols. 651—656. 

2) Les pitpyriia et le teete de The ydide. in Oversiat over det kal, Danske Videnshub. Selak. Forhandl., 1915, no. 6, 
pp. 579—585; see Stud. w, Pap. 2 (1917). p. 270. no. 275. Reviewed by 8S. P. Wipmay, Berl. Phil. Woeh., 37 (1917), 
cols. 494-5. 
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papyrus fragment» of this author, dealing especially with the most important of them, P. Oay, x1 1376, 
Aristotle's Athenutvn Politetu iv the subject of two articles. G. Corry discusses the organizttion of the 
tribunals, as described in the last seven chapters, and P. Foctcarr makes a very plausible suggestion? for 
the emendation of the obscure passage cap, 62, 2, viz., that befure the (at present, uleaningless déca mpoo- 
ridevra the words r@ 8 émiorary have drupped out. 

The Helleniea Oayrhyavhiv, particularly the question of its authorship, continues to attract much 
attention. J. H. Lrpsrvs, in an article on the work4, rejects both Theopompus the ruling favourite in 
Germany, thongh not elsewhere! and Ephorus, and decides for Cratippus ; and it is under the name of the 
latter that he has edited it in LierzMaNY’s series of Aleine Tevte+, His edition, and WaLker’s Hellente 
Oxyrhynchia ave reviewed by E. Katrygka*, who also rejects Ephorus, and inclines, though with sume 
hesitation, to Cratippus, aud by M. Getzer®, who rejects Cratippus and supports Walkers candidate, 
Ephorus. Lipsius, in a note, which he describes ax a sort of appendix to his edition, replies to criticisms 
by Keil .see below) and Kalinka’. The new Oxyrhynchius fragment of Ephorus, which, as ha» been said 
above, tends to strengthen the case for Ephorua, will make it necessary to consider the whole question 
de noro: but Lipsius defends Cratippus against the evideuce of the new fragment in a recent article’. 

In addition to the above publicatious, mention must be made vf an article by B. Ket? on certain 
questions of textual criticisin and another by R. J. Boner on the four senates of the Bueotians!’. Bonner 
rejects the view of Grenfell and Huut in the editio princeps of the Hell. Gry. that the local seuates 
controlled foreign relations, and upholds the account given by Thucydides. 

The fragment of a history of Sicyon (P. Oxy, xt 1365) has been discussed by M. LexcHantIn DE 
GUBERNATIS, who reproduces the text with some new readings!4, and by V. Costanzr, who differs from 
the former in several respects!*; also by M. Deytcorat, in an article I have not seen. 

To the sphere of biography belongs Satyrus’s fe of Euripides (P. Oxy, 1x 1176), H. GERSTINGER 
has published a careful study of this4; and M. L. pe Courtesy briefly discusses it in an article largely 
consisting of a translation of the greater part of it. 

Turning uext to philosophy, the important fragment of Autiphon Souphistes. Hept ’AAndetas (P. Oxy. 
xt 1364), has attracted much attention and evoked several articles of considerable interest. H. Diets re- 
publishes the test", erabudying supplement» by Winamow1tz, which the latter was prevented by the war 
from sending to the editors, and adding critical notes. This article has been reviewed by R. Purirppson™. 
Articles on the fragment have been published by A. Crorser! and B. Brea, the latter of whoin calls 
special attention tu its importance for the study of the development of the philosophy of law. Two other 


1 Les sept dernitres chupitres de VAQHNAION WOAITEIA (Organisation des tribunaus, i Athénes, dans la 
seconde moitié du LV siecle), in Rev. d. ét. yr., 80 (1917), pp. 20—87. 

2 Aristote, WOAITETA AGHNATON, 62, 2. in Rev. de Phil., 42 (1918), pp. 55—59, 

* Der Historiher von Oxyrhynehos, in Ber, Verh, d. Kin, Stichs, Ges, d. Wiss, Phil-hist, AL, 67.1 (1915), 
pp. 1—26. 

+ Cratippi: Hellenicorum sragmenta Oryrhynchia (KU Tecte, no. 138), Bonn, Marcus und Weber [19157]. 
I have been unable to see this work. 

5 In Gott. gel. Anzeigen, 179 (1917), pp. 409—429. 5 In Berl, Phil, Woeh., 37 (1917), cols. 801—805. 

7 Zu Kratippos, ibid., cols. 1573—1576. 8 In Berl, Phil. Woch., Oct. 4, 1919 (Prof. Grenfell’s reference). 

9 Terthritisches zu den Helleniea Os yrhynchiea, in Hermes, 51 (1916), pp. 459-464. 

10 The Four Senates uf the Bueotians, in Class. Philol., 10 (1915), pp. 381—385. 

M II nuovo storico di Sicione e la dinastia degli Ortagoridi, in Atti d. Reale decad, di Se. di Lorino, 51 (1915/16), 
pp. 290—305. 

2 La Tirannide degli Orttguridi alla luce di un nuove documento, in Rie, di Fil. ed Istr. Clays., 44 (1916), 
pp. 369—373. 

VU Le genealogia det Tiranni di Sicione secondo un nuove trammento storico in Atti R. dee. Torino, 1916, p. 487 ff.; 
see Studs sc. Pup., 2 (1917), p. 265, no. 217. 

i Satyroy’ BION ETPITILAOT, in Wiener Studien, 38 (1916), pp. 54—71. 

® Satire, Il Biograro di Euripide, in Atene e Rone, 18 (1915), pp. 127—137. 

© Bin neues Fragment aus Antiphons Bach Cher die Wahrheit, in Stzqsber. d. Kon. Preuss, lh. d. Wiss, 1916 
XXXVI —XNXVITE. pp. 931—936, "In Berl. Phil. Woch,., 1918, Feb. 9. ; 

I Les Noureate Fragments @ Antiphon, m Ret. d. ét. yr, 30 (1917), pp. 1—19. 

TY Nature e legge ino un frommento del sonsta Antifonte, in Rend. ad. R. teead. a. Lincei, Ser, y, 25 (1916), 
pp. 243 —252. 
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articles, by E. BraNone! and FRaccaRoLt’ respectively, are not accessible to me. The latter, it appears, 
translates a great part of the text. 

The Epicurean philosophical fragment in P, Oxy. 11 215 has been made the subject of a new discussion 
by H. Diets, who, against CRoNErt’s denial, defends the earlier view that Epicurus himself was the 
author’, He hases this theory on grounds of the date of the MS., of style, vocabulary, and tone. Epicurus, 
he holds, had a twofold public, and the treatise to which the fragment belongs was of a more popular 
appeal. He gives the text, with a translation, and an index of words. His article is reviewed, along with 
that on Antiphon, by R. Partrppson+, Diels has also published, from P. Herc. 152, 157, the treatise of 
the Epicurean Philodemus on the gods*; this edition also is reviewed by Philippson along with the articles 
just referred to; and Philippson himself devotes an article tu Philodemus’s treatise on anger®; this article 
he describes as part of a longer work on the psychology of anger in ancient philosophy. 

Of the orators, Hyperides is the only one who claims attention, A new edition of the orations and 
fragments by CHR, JENSEN appeared in 1917". The editor describes the papyri, their orthography, ete., 
and adds to his edition the life of Hyperides attributed to Plutarch and some other extracts relating to 
the orator. His volume is reviewed by Ta. THALHEDIS. 

A fragment of an unknown romance is recognized by B. A. Mtnuer in PSI. 11 151% He prefaces his 
remarks on this fragment with a list of previously discovered romance fragments on papyrus, making 
suggestions for new readings in the Ninus romance and in P. Oxy. 417. The Ninus romance is also dealt 
with by him in a separate article!, in which he publishes notes on various passages and makes some 
suggestions for readings. The points dealt with are all concerned with military matters. 

The portion of the interesting chrestomathy in P. Oxy. x 1241 which deals with the library of 
Alexandria is, naturally, used by A. RosTAGNI in an article on the librarians! The same writer has also 
published an article on the literary aspects of Philopator’s court, which will be of use to students of the 
Ptolemaic period”. 

The very interesting invocation of Isis in P. Oxy. Xt 1380 is the subject of articles by G. Laraye®, 
who republishes the text with a translation, commentary, critical study and indices, by P. Cotnart}, and 
by F. Cumont®, who suggests that the curions title Aareiyyy attributed to Isis in Persia (1. 104) is a cor- 
ruption of Avaerny (=’Avaeitwy). 

An article by J. Hasmer-JEnsey on the two chemical papyri P. Leid. x and P. Holmiensis which 
I have been unable to see™ is reviewed by H. Driers", who endeavours to prove that the ruling theory of 
the ancient origin of alchemy is incorrect and that these two papyri have no connexion with Alexandrian 
* chemical literature. 


1 Antifonte sofista ed il problema della sofistiva nella storia del pensiero yreco, in Nuova Rivista Storica, 1917, 
See Rasseyna ital. di ling. e lett. class. (Napoli), 1 (1918), p. 24. 
2 In Riv. di Fil. (Torino), 1915, p. 173; see Stud. se, Pap.. 2 (1917), p. 260, no. 149. 
> Rin epikureisches Fragment tiber Gitterverehrung, in Stzaeber.d. Pr. thad., 1916, x8xvI—xxxvi1H, pp. 886—909. 
1 In Berl. Phil. Woch., 1918, Feb. 9. 
° Philodemos tiber die Gitter Drittes Buch, in Abh. d. K, Preuss. Ak. d. Wiss., 1916, 4 (text) and 6 (com- 
mentary); both published in 1917. 
8 Philodems Buch iiber den Zorn: ein Beitrag zu seiner Wiederherstellung und Awslequng. in Rhein. Museum, 
N. F., 71 (1916). pp. 425—460. 
© Hyperidis Orationes Ser cum ceterariun Jraymentis post Frid, Blass Papyris denw collatis ed. Chr. Jensen, 
Pp. xlviii+192. Lipsiae, B. G. Teubner, 1917. 
S In Berl. Phil. Woeh., 1918, March 30. 
9 Bin neuer griechischer Roman, in Rhein. Musewn, N. F., 71 (1916), pp. 358—363. 
0 Zum Ninosroman, ibid., 72 (1918), pp. 198—216. 
1 YT bibliotecarti alessandrini nella cronologia della letteratura ellenistica, in Attid. R, Ace. d. Se. di Turine, 50 
(1914-15), pp. 241—265. 
12 Neos Dionysos: Pveti e letterati allu corte di Tolemev IV Filopatore, ihid., pp. 989—1013. 
Me Litanie greeque UIsis, in Rev. de Phil., 40 (1916), pp. 55—108. 
4 OL Invocation @ Isis Waprés un papyrus d’ Oxyrhynchos, in Rev. Egypt., N.S. (1919), pp. 93~—100. 
15 Isis Latina, in Rev. de Phil., 40 (1916), pp. 133—134. 
W Deux Pupyrus it contenu Vordre chimique, in Oversigt over det hyl, Danshe Videnokab. Selsk. Forhandlinger, 
1916, no. 4, pp. 279-302. 
W Deutsche Literaturceitung, 38 (1917), cols. 591—592. 
lj—2 
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Chemistry, at least of this kind, naturally suggests magic, and there are a number of items relating 
to the magical papyri. The great Paris magical papyrus is the subject of notes by L. RapeRMacHeEr!|, 
who offers some philological observations ou three passayes, and by K. Pretsrxpanz?, who for tTinoc 
ro dvopa in 1, 1850 suggests TNOC=avetparos. Preisendanz also suggests, in a different notes that in 
P. Leid. V, col. 7, 1. 14, the words cara teva xaipdy do not belong to the invocation but are au addition of 
the magician and should be bracketed. Elsewhere the same scholar acutely and no doubt correctly: 
explains as a inisunderstanding by the scribe of his model an apparent mention of Moses in a Berlin 
magical papyrus first edited by Parthey and now to be re-edited in the Corpus of magical papyrit. 
Finally, reference must be made to two articles neither of which I have been able to see and for a 
knowledge of which I am indebted to Mr Tod; one by PRetsENDANZ of a miscellaneous character’, aud 
one by N. TERZAGHI4, suggesting a reading for P. Lond. 1 46, 414. 

P. Oxy. x 1242, a further specimen of the “anti-Nemitic” literature of Alexandria, deseribing an audience 
by Trajan of rival Greek and Jewish emissaries, is the subject of a study by W. WEBER‘, who concludes 
his article by some interesting remarks on the “process” of 8S. Paul. A monograph on the deta in their 
relation to martyrdom literature, whether Pagan or Christian, has been published by H. NIEDERMAYER*. 

In the sphere of Christian literature the principal item is perhaps an article of a general character by 
VY. Martry on the character of New Testament papyri and their significance for the study of the history 
of the text®. He does not make any original contributious of importance to the subject, but his general 
survey of it is of both interest and utility, and he writes, as always, with freshness and lucidity. - 

An important publication in this sphere is the edition, by TH. ScHERMAN, as no. 3 of the Munich 
Beitriige, of a Berlin papyrus (P. Berol. 13415) previously published by C. Scnuipr, which contains two 
Christian prayers (of the first only the conclusion)". He explains them as part of the preparation of 
candidates for baptism and thinks that they date from the early Christian period in Alexandria. His 
volume is reviewed by C. Scuaipt!, who does not accept his theory, and by L. WoureB?. 

The uncanonical Gospel in P. Oxy. x1 1384 is noticed by J. Morrat® and (iu an article not accessible 
to me) A. OLIVIERT, 

Lastly, reference must be made here to the appearance of Part III of Motiton and Mititeans 
Vocabuliry of the Greek Testament™ (édv to Owpag), and of Part 1 of Vol. 11 of Moulton’s Grammar of Ver 
Testament Greek, edited, after the author's lamented death, by W. F. Howarp. It is a relief to hear that 
these valuable works will not be left unfinished owing to Moulton’s death, though it appears that while he 
had completed Parts 1 and 2 of Vol. 1, Part 3 remains imperfect. 

Since P. Oxy. xt consisted entirely of literary texts, reviews of it may appropriately be noticed at the 
end of this section. A long and important review has been published by K. Fr. W. Scuurpr!*, who makes 
many conjectures for readings, particularly in the case of the Isis text. Other reviews noticed include 
those by Ta. Reryacw'’, P. Cottart®, R. Prerrrer~’, M. Crorset?!, and G, Fraccaron. 


Kritische Bettriige xv, in Wiener Studien, 39 (1917). pp. 73—75. 

TINOC TO ONOMA, ibid., pp. 291—292. 

Kara tiva xarpdv, in Rhein. Museum, N, F., 72 (1917), pp. 159—-160. 

Fin Pseudo-Moses, in Arch. f. Religionswiss., 19 (1918), pp. 195—196. 
Miszellen zu den Zauberpupyri, uw, in Wiener Studien, 40, p. lif. 

Sul Pap. Lond, 46, in Rivista indo-greco-italica, 2 (1918), p. 24. 

Eine Gerichtsverhandlung vor Kaiser Trajan, in Hermes, 50 (1915), pp. 47—92. 
Uber antihe Protokell-Literatur. Diss, Gottingen, 1918. 


ie 


Les papyrus du now eau testament et Uhistoire du tectes in Ree. de Théol. vt de Phil. N.S.,7 (1919), pp. 43—72. 
Miunehener Beitriiye cur Papyrusforschung, v1 Heft. Frith: hristliche Vorle reitungsyebete zur Taure, Pp. 32 
Munchen, 1917; Oskar Beck. In Deutsehe Literaturzeitung, 39 (1918), cols. 44—45, 


In Berl. Phil, Woehk., 1918. cols. 610—611. I have not been able to see this, and owe the reference to 
Prof. Grenfell. 


1S Cneanonieal Guapel-fragments, in Expository Times, 27 (1915-16), p. 424, 

HDi due papiri di Ocyrhynchus, in Mem, R. Accad, di Napoli. 3, pp- 117—136. 
e ltt. class, (Napoli), 1 (1918), p. 94. % London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1919, 

WA Granomar of New Testament Greek, vol. a. Aecidence and Word-Formation, Part i, 
Sounds and Writing, T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh (1919), 

In Gott. gel, Anzeiarn, 130 (1918), pp. 81—126. 

9 In Rev. Eaypt., N.S., 1 (1919), pp. 115-118, 

“U In Journ. des Sav., N.S.. 14 (1916), pp. 32—35. 


aw 


See Rassegna ital. di linnu, 
Creneral Introduction ¢ 
In Rer. d. ét. yr, 29 (1916), pp. 119-—124, 


In Berl. Phil. Woch., 37 (1917), cols. 1161—1165. 
“In Riv. di Fil. ¢ @ Istr. Clays., 44 (1916), pp. 171—176, 
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3. COLLECTIONS OF NoN-LiTERARY TExts. 


The most important single volume to be noticed under this head is Part xr of the Ozyrhynchus 
Pupyri', which, unlike any of its predecessors, consists entirely uf non-literary texts. Many of these are 
of exceptional interest and value, chief among them in general appeal beg perhaps the series of documents 
relating to proceedings in the Senate of Oxyrhynchus. None of these papyri is complete, and numerous 
points have therefore to be left unsettled or to be settled only by inference; but enough remains to make 
a very substantial addition to our knowledge of the procedure in the senates of the metropuleis, and it 
goes without saying that the editors succeed in extracting from the mutilated documents all the in- 
formation that, on a first study of thei, they can be made to yield. Two tmportant texts (1451 and 
1452) relate to epicrisis and contain some new evidence on this vexed subject. They are furnished by 
the editors with valuable introductions and commentaries, and have been used to good etfect by Lesqurer 
in his book on the Roman army (see below, § 5). Some horoscopes (1476 and 1563-4) provide valuable 
evidence on the obscure chronology of the Emperors from Decius to Diocletian. Ne. 1453, a declaration 
of temple lamplighters, dated 30—29 B.c., is the earliest extant papyrus of the Roman period, and offers 
several points of interest. Of value for the study of Egyptian cult and ritual is 1449, a return of temple 
property ; 1405 seems (though the uncertainty of reading in the critical passage makes its evidence 
doubtful) to throw new light on the cessio bunorwm ; and there are niany other documents adding to our 
knowledge on various matters of detail. 

This volume has been reviewed by K, Fr. W. Scusipr?, Ta. Reryacu’, and R. Prerrrer? ‘along 
with P. Oxy. x1). In addition to these reviews it has heen the occasion of articles by C. H. Dopp, who 
draws from it some illustrations of Pauline usages*, and by P. JovGuer, whe utilizes the texts relating to 
the Senate for an article on the Egyptian Senates in the third century. 

Next after or along with the Oxyrhynchus volume rank PSL rv and vy. Both these volumes consist 
(with two exceptions, noted above, in § 1) entirely of documents as opposed to literary texts; but in 
interest, at least to the papyrologist pure and simple, they surpass all thar predecessors. Each is divided 
into two parts, the first consisting, like vols. 1 and 11, of miscellaneous papyri, from various sites and of 
various dates. In vol. rv these include two or three from the sixth century Kom Ishgau find, e.g. 23, 
a rather interesting lease of land. Among other documents in this section reference may be nade to 
297, a request to a doctor to visit the writer, who is concerned about his health, 298, which shows that 
service on the public galleys was not necessarily a liturgy but might be undertaken by vuntract for a tised 
salary, 299, a letter, described as of the late third century, which may well be from a Christian, and 
which also refers to the health of the writer and his family, and 311, another interesting letter alluding 
to Theodotus, Bishop of Laodicea, in Syria, But the real importance of this volume, as of its successor, 
lies in the second part, the Zeno papyri, of the third century B.c. These are, as it is now hardly necessary to 
say, of quite exceptional interest, not only for the administrative and economic history and the chronology 
of early Ptolemaic Egypt, but even more for the light they throw on social conditions. They are fall 
of intimate touches and of little details illustrating the everyday life uf the period. Thus, in 333 we 
have a reference to garlands of pomegranate blossom; 340 (a rather obscure letter, it is true) gives us 
a glimpse into the intrigues of the court; in 341 two weavers tout for custom; in 334 .we hear of hay 
concealed lest the king’s escort should requisition it; in 356 (a very interesting economic sidelight) the 
peasants are not willing to sell their produce for payment in kind but only for cash; 382 concerns 
the repair of a boat, rendered difficult by shortage uf wood ; 383 illustrates the process of presenting an 
evrev&is (the évrevécs itself is of interest for questions of taxation;; in 388 several payments are made to 


1 Lhe Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part xm. Edited by B. P. Greyrern and A. S. Hest. Pp. xvi+352. 2 Plates. 
London, Egypt Exploration Fund (1916). 

* In Gott, gel. Anzeigen, 180 (1918), pp. 126—136. 8 In Journ, des Sav. N.S., 15 (1917), pp. 193—205. 

4 In Berl, Phil. Woch., 37 (1917), cols. 1161—1165. 

% Pauline Illustrations from Recently Published Papyri, in Expositor, 8 Ser., 15 (1918), pp. 291—296. 

© Les Bovdai égyptiennes & la sin du Le sitele apres F.-C. @apres le tome xm des Oxyrbynehus Papyri, in Rec. 
Egypt. N. S., 1 (1919), pp. 50—80. 

* Papiri greci e latini tv and vy. Pubbl. della Soc. Ital. per la Ric. dei Papiri gr. e lat. in Egitto. Firenze 
(1917). Pp. xiv+238 and Pp. xi+191. 
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moitais, Who may perhaps be poets; 392 is a begging letter from one who must have been an expert im 
the art; the writer of 400 is apparently trying to persuade Zeno to do a rather shady trick ; 402 throws 
an interesting sidelight on the gastronomic fashions of the day: the writer of 403 wax unable to read the 
last letter of his correspondent, a difficulty in which he will have the lively syrupaths of all papyrologists ; 
406 is an interesting though rather obscure letter concerning the sale of female slaves; 407 is a letter 
from a painter (Caypdos), who has been doing some work for Zeno; 423 throws light on the quarrying 
industry, 425 on the financial administration; in 429 we tind Zeno making memoranda of duties to be 
discharged ; 433 and 434 are of interest for agriculture, 135 for the Sarapis cult, a» also for atfairs at court; 
from 440 we learn that the feeders of the sacred cats were freed from liturgies; in 441 we see potters at 
work; and these are but a selection even of the more interesting documents in the voluine. 

Vol. v is not quite so rich in interest as 1v but nevertheless contains several iinportant or noteworthy 
texts, which are not confined to the Zeno papyri. In 430, a collection of miscellaneous documents, are 
several matters of interest. 152 is a petition concerning an attempt of certain slaves tu win their liberty 
fraudulently (éxxAeiverv [rou Serpdr] ras Sovdias); it is asked that the defensor shall be required to investi- 
gate the case. 453 is yet another Zibellus of the Decian persecution. In 157 we have an interesting 
application fur epéerisis. Among the Zeno papyri may be mentioned 188, interesting for the subject uf the 
rise of the Nile, 500, which throws light on the deped of Apollonius, 513, a document of some importance 
for the methods of assigning xAjpor, 514, relating to the crepavndopia, and containing the interesting 
phrase vixra jpépay rotodpevos, 531, illustrating the worship of Astarte at Memphis, 543, a text important 
geographically, as it specifies the stages of a journey from Pelusium to Canopus, and 546, containing an 
estimate of the cost of builders’ work. 

The earlier of these two volumes has been reviewed by Jovavuet!. 

Another important publication is vol. m1 of J. Masprro’s great catalogue of Byzantine papyri at 
Cairv2, Owing to the death of its brilliant editor in the French attack on Vauquois, the volume was seen 
through the press by Sir Gaston Maspero, who has prefixed to it a memoir of his son, with a bibliography 
of his publications. Memwir and catalogue combine to impress upon the reader the sense of the irreparable 
loss which Byzantine studies have suffered in Jean Maspero’s early death. 

It is a proof of the extraordinary richness of the “archives” of Dioscorus of Aphrodito that the papyri 
published in this vulume, like those in the two previous ones, come entirely, with one exception (also 
a Kém Ishyau document but one from the earlier find, of the Arab period), fromm his papers—this in 
addition to the numerous other ducuments of the same provenance in other collections. The volume, 
though it has naturally not quite the freshness of the first, does not yield in real value and interest to 
either of its predecessors. Most of the texts it contains appeal, of course, rather to the specialist than to 
the general reader, but no. 67295, the dyrippytexot di3eAdor Of the philosopher and (if one may commit a 
verbal anachronism) Egyptologist Horapollon, is of general interest. Armong the other documents of 
special importance are the appeal of the inhabitants of Aphrodito to the Empress Theodora (67283), 
several good official letters, two contracts of emphyteusis, a lease of a wagon (67303), with many interesting 
points of detail, a remarkable marriage contract (67310), with novel features, a will (67312) containing a 
bequest “for the redemption of captives,” two orders by the praeses, a number of documents of surety, and 
the report of legal proceedings before a defensor, of some importance for the land and taxation system of 
(iraeco-Roman Egypt. The volume has been reviewed by G. Rocittarp? (along with vol. m) and 
H. I. Bev 

Vol. ¥ of the British Museum catalogue *, which also consists entirely of Byzantine texts, may naturally 
follow on the Cairo volume, since it consists partly of documents from Divscorus’s archives. It contains, 
in addition to these, some well preserved papyri from Syene, part of the same find ax P. Mon. 1, and, 
further, a small number of fourth- (or late third-) century documents and a larger number of miscel- 
laneous documents of the Late Byzantine period, mostly, but not entirely, from Hermupolis. The most 
interesting documents are those from Aphrodito and Syene ; and though in neither case do these include 


1 In Rev. Eqypt., N. S., 1 (1919). pp. 122—124. 

* Catalogue Générul dex Ant. Eaypt. du Musée du Caire. Nos. 67279—67359. Papyrus qrecs d’époque 
byzantine, Par M. Jean Maspeno. Tome HI’. Le Caire. Impr. de l’Inst. Fr, d’Arch, Or., 1916. Pp. xxxvi 
+260. Portrait and 8 other plates. 

3 In Rev. Eaypt., N.S..1 (1919), pp. 119-121. + In J. E, A., 3 (1916), pp. 288-292. 

5 Greek Papyri in the British Museum, yol. v, Edited by H. I. Betz. London (1917). Pp. xvi+ 376. 
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anything so novel and important as the best of those in Maspero’s volumes and in P. Moa. 1 respectively, 
yet thev do serve very usefully to complete the material there published, and several of them are of 
considerable interest. The best is probably the arbitration (1708), which is not only unusually long but 
contains evidence of real value on various puints; and to this may be added a very notable metrological 
text (1718). There are some good petitions, two marriage contracts (one of them a copy of the completed 
document of which P. Cair. Masp. 11 67310 noticed above is a draft), and a useful series of leases. 
A Coptic deed of arbitration is unfortunately too imperfect to yield very definite results. 

P. M. Meyer has published a voluine! of non-literary texts drawn partly from the papyri of the New 
Testament Seminar at Berlin and partly from the ostraca of DEIssmANN’s private collection. Though the 
volume contains no text of the first importance there are several which possess considerable interest. 
Such are the petitiou of cufvecd in 1, referring to the (irregular) assignment to military settlers in the 
second century B.c. of fertile land, the not wholly clear éwioradpa of a strategus in 2, the papyri (S—10) 
referring to a family of the “6475 Fayum Greeks,” several of which are intrinsically valuable apart from 
their connexion with that body, the soldier’s letter in 20, and several of the ostraca. The texts are edited 
with the care and elaborateness of commentary characteristic of Meyer’s publications. The volume has 
been reviewed by K. Fr. W. Scowipt’, L. Wencer®, M. Gezer+, F. Zucker®, H. Brinkuann§, and an 
anonymous reviewer". 

The University of Basel now possesses a small collection of Greek papyri, and these have been edited 
hy E. Rape.’ Of the texts dealt with, twenty-three are published in full, and of three only descriptions 
or excerpts are given. An interesting Coptic contract concerning a water-wheel is edited in a separate 
section by SPIEGELBERG. Of the Greek texts one is theological and one astrological; these two have 
already been referred to in § 1 above. The remainder are non-literary. None of them is of the first 
jinportance, but several show features of interest, especially 2, a contract concerning requisitioned (7) 
camels, 5, a sale of standing grass of an unusual kind, 7, the loan with hypothecation of house property 
previously edited by Rabel in his Verfiigungsbeschritukungen, and 16, one of the earliest—if not the earliest 
—Christian letters yet discovered. Rabel’s very full and careful juristic commentary gives an added value 
to the collection. The only reviews I have seen which seem to demand notice are two by J. KouLer? 
and K, Fr. W. Scuuipt!’. 

The publication of the Freiburg papyri, begun by GELzER, is continued by PartscH in a small volume 
of juristic texts, four in number!. Though none of them is of outstanding merit, they all have points of 
interest and are accompanied by a valuable juristic commentary. They are: a cvyxopyous concerning a 
sale of a share in slaves; a ovorarikdy to a procurutor bunorum ; an agreement for the public proclamation 
of the emancipation of a slave; and a petition to a defensor!*. There are uo facsimiles. 

I noticed in ny last Report the publication of parts 4 and 5 of PREISIGKE’sS Summelbuch®, concluding 


1 Griechische Texte aus Agypten. Pact M. Meyer. 1. Papyri des Neutestamentlichen Seminars der Universitet 
Berlin, 11. Ostraha der Sammlung Deissmann, 4 Plates. Berlin, Weidmann, 1916. 

2 In Woch. ¢, klass, Phil., 33 (1916), cols. 937—946. 

3 In Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1917, cols. 1275—1304. 

4 In Berl. Phil. Woeh., 36 (1916), cols. 1513—1516. 5 Tbid., 37 (1917), cols. 1225—1233. 

8 In Vierteljuhrschr. f. Suzial- u. Wirtschartegesch., 14 (1918), pp. 581—582. 

7 In Journ. of Hell. Stud,, 37 (1917), pp. 126--127. 

S Papyrusurkunden der Ojfentlichen Bibliothek der Universitit 21 Basel, 1. Urkunden in qriechischer Sprache. 
E. Raper. mu. Kin hoptischer Vertrag. W. Sptecetsenc. 2 Plates. Berlin, Weidmann (1917). (Abhandl. d. 
Kin, Ges. d, Wiss, zu Gittingen, N. F., 16, 3.) 

9 In Zeitechr. 7. vergl. Rechtowirs., 35 (1918), pp. 468—470. 

W In Berl. Phil. Woch., 1918, June 8. 

UM Mitteilungen aus der Freiburqer Papyrussancnluny. 2. Juristische Texte der rimischen Zeit. Herausg. von 
Joscr Pantscu. Stzysber. d. Heidelberg. Ahad. d. Wiss. Phil.-Hist. KL, 1916, 10 Abh. Heidelberg. 1916, Carl 
Winter. 

12 In 1. 11 of the last I venture to suggest [«]Jai rv p{erjapfiwy; see P. Lond. v 1650. 4. In 1. 10 is rpocgwvjor 
rot yp. possible? 

13 T may note here that the date ‘‘ fifth century” assigned to no. 5681, one of the new texts, is quite impossible, 
for the document begins with the Christian invocation (see my review of Schubart’s Einfiihrung, J. E. A., 5.1918, 
p. 308). It is to be noted that the date in by the indiction only, which, in a document of this kind (a cum- 
promissum), is inexplicable (except perhaps by inadvertence) if it was drawn up while the Imperial authority 
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vol. 1. Part 1 of the second volume}, containing the indices of suurces, of materials, of classes of docu- 
ments, of provenance, of editors, of collections in which the documents are kept, and of personal names, 
has now appeared, and is to be followed, probably next year (1920), by part 2. 


4. Lesser PUBLICATIONS OF Non-LITERARY TEXTS. 


The inost noteworthy publication under this head is perhaps that of the Cairo papyri from the Zeno 
collection, for which see above, $3. The Gizeh Museum now possesses a considerable number of these 
yery interesting and important documents, and C. C. Epaar has begun to edit, in a provisional foria, 
pending the appearance of a definitive edition, the more complete and striking texts. I believe that more 
than one part of the series has appeared, but I have been able to see only the first, which contains 
nos. 1--10*, He begins his article with a brief account of Zeno. The documents published in this first 
instalment are: 1. A contract of loan, a duplicate of PSI. tv 321; 2. A letter of Apollonius to Zeno, 
then probably out of Egypt and on the sea-coast: 26th year (of Philadelphus’; 3. A sale of a slave girl, 
interesting because written in Palestine, at Birta in Ammon: 27th year; 4. A letter concerning an 
unsuccessful attempt to recover money from a Jew at Jeddu: 27th year; 5. An extremely interesting but 
rather ditticult letter from Demetrius, an official of the mint, to Apollonius on the minting of gold: 
28th vear; 6. Posidonius to Apollonius on the seizure of ship iron by agents of the redwvns: 28th year: 
7. Zoilus to Apollonius on Sarapis (= PSI. rv 435): 28th year; 8. Amyntas to Zeno, then at Mendes but 
on the point of departing on a mission: 28th year; 9. List of articles for a voyage ; 10. Aristeus to Zeno 
on household payments: 28th year. While on the subject of the Zeno papyri I may mention that the 
British Museum has recently acquired a sinall collection of docurnents from this find and the Rylands 
Labrary some more. 

P. M. Meyer has published several interesting papyri; and though one cannot but wish that he 
would devote himself first to the completion of his Hamburg catalogue one must recognize the utility 
and excellence of these prelimmary publications. The largest is one of three papyri, very imperfect but 
of unusnal legal interest, from the Hamburg collection’. The first is a formula (in Latin) for a will, which 
Meyer regards as part of a formulary, either of wills or of various legal transactions. The second is 
a stall strip from a Greek translation of a “ Manzipationstestament,” which Meyer in part conjecturally 
restores, and the third an equally unperfect sale of slaves, which, though in Greek, is between Roman 
citizens and shows Roman formulae with Greek influence. Of this too Meyer essays a restoration. 

Another interesting legal document, also fron the Hamburg collection (P. Hamb. Stadtbibl. Inv. 356), 
was published later by itself. It is a draft, written probably soon after A.D. 144-5, of an agreement by 
which a guardian, holding for his own use three arourae of land and paying taxes on them in the name of 
the estate tur which he is trustee, guarantees his co-trustee that he will bear the sole responsibility and 
the expense of any legal proceedings. 

Finally, Meyer publishes, again froin the Hamburg collection (Inv, No. 333), a papyrus containing an 
oath by four nestotue employed on a Nile patrol ship respecting the disposal of their prospective bag on 
a bunting fand probably fishing) expedition®. He adds a useful commentary. 

Scatsart has published from tirae to time some very noteworthy texts from the recent accessions to 
the Berlin collection. One of these®, a document of the second century 8.¢., is a letter from the strateyus 


continued. T suggest therefore s.p. 623 a> a likely date. In 1. 20f. perhaps év'raf@a [é]p ralir]y 77? It is to be 
noted that »ome corrections to the volume were suggested in Grenfell’s report on papyri in The Year's Work, 1919, p. 30, 

VP sammelluch qriechischer Crhunden ans Agypten. Herause....von Fr. Preqicke. Band, 1 Haltte. Strass- 
burg. Karl J. Tiubner (1918). Pp. 320. 

2 Selected Papyri trom the Arehires of Zenon (Nos. 1—10), in Annales du Sertice, 18 (1918), pp. 159—182. 
[Since this Report went to press I have been enabled by the kindness of Prof. Grenfell to see the second part 
(Nos, 11—2]). hid... 18, pp. 225—244.] 

$ Romischrechtliche Papayusurkunden der Hamburger Stadthibliotheh, in Zeitschr. Tt. vergl. Rechtsiwiss., 35 
(1918), pp. 81-104. It is worth while to quute the following note by Kouren: “Die Papyrologie soll kinttig 
in der Zeitschritt mehr als bisher berucksichtiet werden.”* 

4 Indennititstersprechen eines Alterscarminules an seinen Mitcormund, ehid., 37 (1919), pp- 409—416. 

© Ronigseid von tier Flottensulduten der Nesioten-Landsmannschatt aus dem Jahre 159 vor Chr., in Alio, 15 
(1918), pp. 376—3sl. 

® Adyptiorhe Crhandensehreiin er in der Ptolemiier.cit, in Amtl, Berichte aus den Hin, Kunatsammlungen, 36 
(1915). cols. 94—9s. 
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Ptolemaeus to the headmen of the villages in the pepis of Heraclides, sending a list of ypapparod:ddoxados 
(which appears to be equivalent to povoypddor, i.e. native notaries) selected and sworn as suitable persons 
to write Egyptian contracts. The taritf fixed is 20 drachmas for a sale and release, 10 for other contracts. 

Another document, of exceptional interest for the subject of the pagan cults, is a decree of Ptolemy 
Philopator concerning the mysteries of Dionysus'. Celebrants of the mysteries are hereby required to 
proceed to Alexandria and notify themselves, specifying, to the extent of three generations, from: whom 
they have received the cult (a sort of “apostolical succession” in fact). Such at least is Schubart’s 
explanation of the document, and he gives good grounds for it. R. RerrzeNsTeErs, in an interesting article? 
on the document, though he takes a slightly different view as regards details, agrees with Schubart on the 
main point, that the decree refers to mysteries. He cites the measures of the Roman Senate in a similar 
connexion shortly afterwards (Livy 39, 8, 3), and takes the king’s intention to be that of registering all 
intending celebrants of the mysteries. 

In another article Schubart publishes two noteworthy texts from the Berlin collection®. The second 
is a well-preserved Latin letter of introduction. It possesses no features of special interest, but is valuable 
owing to the comparative rarity of Latin letters on papyrus. The first is more novel. It is an ostracon 
containing a list of names, largely military—not, it will be seen, a very remarkable document in itself; but 
it derives a very special interest from the name in |. 8, BadouZovpy Syvove ot80AXa. In the first word 
Schubart recognizes the German name Wulburg; and he regards the person in question as a German 
prophetess, perhaps the captive of some Roman soldier; Sjvom, he thinks, is miswritten for “ Semnonian.” 
On this last point some difference of opinion is no doubt possible; but his identification of the name 
Walburg seems clearly right, and is accepted by E. ScoRipER, who, in a valuable discussion of the name, 
explains it as Waluburg, the first part being Goth. Wu/vs, a pilgrim’s staff or magician’s wand. He 
translates the whole entry not ‘ Waluburg, the Semnonian, seeress,” but “W., the Sermnonian seeress,” 
Syver being an adjective. 

The remaining two publications of Schubart are of letters. In the first he publishes a very interesting 
private letter, a translation of which (without the Greek text) had already appeared in his Jahrtausend 
am Vil. It is from a certain Dios to his “sister” (Le, possibly, his wife) and describes his doings at 
Alexandria and in particular his experiences in some athletic contests instituted by the Emperor, in which 
he took part. Schubart identifies the Emperor with Caracalla, and appends to the text and translation an 
interesting discussion of various questions suggested. In the second* he edits, tirstly, a letter of the time 
of Trajan addressed to a certain Ptolemy efs rd MeAavxopou ypapparodidackad(eiov), in which the writer 
informs his correspondent that he is “bothered” (yequdgouar) by some geometrical problems and asks for 
help, adding a request for a certain yaprys of which Ptolemy had told him; and, secondly, two Christian 
letters of introduction, of the fourth-fifth century. 

aAn exceedingly useful piece of work is Marvin's edition, with an elaborate commentary, of a frag- 
mentary Geneva papyrus from the Mendes find’. These fragments are portions of a long roll containing 
a register of lands on which a remission or abatement of tax was claimed, of a character very similar to 
P. Brux. 1 (= Wilcken, Crest. 236). The register is in itself of considerable importance, and under the 
able editorship of Martin it is made to yield material of the highest value for the study both of the method 
of registering such land and of the system of land tenures in Roman Egypt generally. Martin certainly 
clears up some puints and suggest» lines of research towards the elucidation of others ; of particular value 
is his treatment of the various classes of yy évadecior. As an appendix he adds a much improved text of 
the important papyrus P. Lond. 193 recto. 

8. Errresx has published, with a facsimile, a document of the sale of a slave, which is of a somewhat 
interesting character’, Wilcken explains it as “eine Bankurkunde in Brouillon,” Mitteis as a hitherto 


1 Ptolemaios Philopator und Dionysos, ihid., 38 (1917), cols. 189—198. 

2 Zur Religionspolitik der Ptolemder, in Arch. 7. Religionswiss., 19 (1918), pp. 191—194. 

31. Walburg, die Sibylle, 2. Ein lateinischer Empfehlunasbrief, ihid., 38 (1917), cols. 328—338. 

+ Walburg, die Sibylle, in Arch. f. Religionsiviss., 19 (1918), pp. 196—200. 

> Ein Privathrief aus Alerandreia, in Amtl. Ber. Kin, Kunsts., 39 (1918), cols. 141—153. 

& [bid., 36 (1915), cols. 205—208, Ein Privathrief; cols. 209—210, Ein Christlicher Brief. 

* Un document administratif du nome de Mendés, in Studien zur Pal. u. Pap., 17 (1917), pp. 9—52. 

S Ein Sklavenhauf aus der Zeit des Antoninus Pius, in Videnshapsselsk. Forhandlinger for 1916, no. 2. 
Kristiania, J. Dybwad, 1916. 1 plate. 
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unknown and probably primitive type of daypagy. At the end Eitrein appends an interesting excursus 
on the custom of whitening the feet of slaves before exposing them for sale. 

PREISIGKE differs from Mitteis’s view as to the nature of this document, which he republishes in full!. 
He takes it as an “unselbstiindige Girobankbescheinigung” of an unusual form, the variation being 
presumably local; for the document appears, as he points out, to be from Alexandria, which fact gives it 
a special interest. He corrects Eitrem’s readings in several places. The original publication by Eitrem 
is reviewed by M. GELzEr? and by P. Viereck%, who makes some suggestions for new readings. 

H, G. Evetyy Ware publishes? 23 ostraca from Dakka, in Nubia, all but two of them receipts for 
wine, or its equivalent in money, issued to soldiers by the cibariator, an official hitherto known only in two 
of Wilcken’s ostraca. No. 1 mentions a ovroddyos. The ostraca come from the same place and probably 
are of the sane period (Severus and Caracalla) as Wilcken’s ostraca 1128—1146; ef. too 1220, 1223, 

CALDERINI has published three previonsly inedited letters from the British Museum collection’. His 
transcripts were made from photographs, always a rather unsatisfactory authority for badly preserved 
papyri, however good the photographs may he, and it is not to be wondered at therefore that Calderini’s 
texts require a good deal of correction, which they have received at the hands of GRENFELL in a review of 
the first two volumes of the Studi®. 

E. ScHONBAUER, to illustrate the development of the “double deed” of the Ptolemaic period, has 
published’, from a piece of papyrus cartonnage in the Berlin collection (P. Berol. 11773, acquired in 1910), 
a document of this type, written at Tholthis in the Oxyrhynchite nome in B.c. 215-4. It is distinctly 
interesting as an example of the class at one stage in its development. It is a loan, very similar to Mitteis, 
Chrest. 131, and, according to the editor, is probably in the same hand as P. Hamb. 26. The “inner 
script” has not yet degenerated into the mere summary which it became later, but already the “outer 
script” is the more important, as the inner is written more hastily and, if the editor’s view is correct, after 
the other. Curiously enough, the names of the witnesses are not inserted in either copy. Schinbauer 
accompanies the document with a somewhat elaborate commentary. 

It may be mentioned here that J6rs, in his article on the chrematistae mentioned below, in § 6, 
publishes part of a legal text in the Berlin collection ; and for another new text see PREISIGKE’s article 
mentioned in the same section. 

GRENFELL has published an unusually well-preserved, indeed practically perfect, Latin diptych*, 
containing the official authorizatiun in a.D. 198 by the prefect (). Aemilius Saturninus for the appointment 
of a tutor for a woman named Mevia Dionysarion. Its interest lies perhaps rather in its excellent 
preservation, in its format, and in its palaeographical importance than in its legal aspect, since it adds little 
to our knowledge of the process of appointment, but it contains an abbreviated formula (d. e. 7. e. @. b. £8. 8.) 
which appears to be new and for which no convincing explanation has so far been found. 

Tn an article on an old collection of Egyptian antiquities F. Lt. Grirrita publishes a private letter 
of the first century B.c. referring to the transport uf bodies for embalming®. 

In the course of a report on excavations AHMED Bey Kamat publishes six mummy-labels”, 

Since it is impossible for the student of Graeco-Roman Egypt to neglect altogether the texts in the 
native tongue, reference must be made, in concluding this section, to some publications of Demotic and 
Coptic texts which throw light on questions affecting papyrology proper. SPIEGELBERG has published 
several such texts. One! is a Demotic marriage contract of a distinctly interesting character, the trans- 


1 Zun Papyrus Eitren Nr. 5 (eine Bankurkunde aus rimischer Zeit), in Stzgsber. a. Heidelb. Akad., 1916, 
3 Abt. 


w 


In Berl. Phil. Woch., 36 (1916), cols. 15941595. 
3 In Woek. s. klass. Phil., 33 (1916), cols. 917—918; see also cols. 1179—1181. 
4+ Graeco-Roman Ostraca from Dakka, Nubia, in Class, Rev., 34 (1919}, pp. 49—53., 
® Papiri inediti. in Studi d. se. papirol., 2 (1917), pp. 3—5. 
> In Class. Rev, 32 (1918), pp. 112—114. 
Zur Enticichlung der Doppel-Urkunde in ptolemiiischer Zeit, in Zeitschr. Sav.-St., 39 (1918), pp. 224247, 
* 4 Latin-Greek Diptych of s.p. 198, in Budl, Quart. Record, 2 (1919), pp. 258 —262. 
4 A Tourist’s Collection of Fifty Years ago, in J. E. A., 3 (1916), p. 197. 
1” Rapport sur les fouilles erécutéer> dans la zone comprise entre Déirout au Nord et Déir-el-Ganadlah au Sud, 
in Ann. du Sercice. 14 (1914). pp. 63—67. 
N Der demotische Papyrus der Stadtbibliotheh Frankfurt a. M., in Zeitschr. 7. cig. Spr. u. Alt., 54 (1918), 
pp. 93—98. 
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formation of an dypagos into an éyypados ydpos, from a Frankfurt papyrus. PArtscH appends a juristic 
commentary. Another of his publications is that of four Demotic ostraca from the British Museum 
containing receipts for the burial tax (réAos rag@ov)!. A third is a collection of miscellaneous Demotic 
texts or notes on texts?, of which the following interest the Greek papyrologist: (1) Fin Bestattungsvertrug 
aus der Zeit des Ptolemaios Philadelphos, pp. 111—114. (2) Ein Schuldschein aus der Zeit des Gegenkinigs 
Hurmachis in doppelter Ausfertigung. With hypothecation of a house. Pp. 114—116. (3) Demotisehe 
Urkunden zu der doyeia”IoiSos. Four Berlin ostraca (receipts), A.D. 55.6, 58/9, 50/1, 59,60. Pp. 116—120. 
(6) Der Name Oovropyjs. A mummy label gives this as the equivalent of Thut/-rh-s=“Thoth knows him 
(or it)” Pp. 124—126. (7) Hin demotisch-griechisches Mumuenschild aus dem Jahre 256 n. Ch. With a 
curious abbreviation (MouvmAiwv) of the names of Valerianus and Gallienus. Pp. 126—127. 

A publication by G. MOLLER of two Demotic marriage contracts? I know only from a review by 
K. Setuet, who suggests in the course of it that an éyypados ydpos was really a marriage entered in the 
notarial marriage register, while an @ypados ydpos was one not so entered. (For this subject see also 
below, in $6.) Mdller has also published another marriage contract, but this time a Coptic one, with 
a not very clear date, which Méller after some discussion identifies as a.D. 1208°. 

Lastly, a brief reference should perhaps be made to two documents published by E. Meyer’, viz. 
(1) an eschatological prophecy on the history of Egypt in the Persian and Greek period, (2) laws of Darius 
and decree of Cambyses on temple revenues. 


5. Votumes on PAPYROLOGICAL AND ALLIED QUESTIONS. 


Several volumes of a general character, giving a more or less complete survey of the science of papyro- 
logy, have appeared during the period covered by this Report. Of these the most important is undoubtedly 
ScHUBART’s masterly introduction to the whole subject’. This work, which might at first sight be held 
hardly necessary after Mitteis and Wilcken’s monumental Chrestomathie, is in reality constructed on an 
entirely different plan from theirs and will be quite invaluable to all students of papyri, in particular tu 
those training themselves or others-with a view to the editing of texts. Unlike its predecessor, it covers 
both literary and non-literary papyri, and it deals at far greater length than Mitteis and Wilcken with the 
diplomatic of the study; while in the portions of the volume which cover the same ground as the earlier 
work Schubart is not only able to add from the results of recent researches a good deal of useful material 
but has planned his survey on different lines. The general arrangement, sections of continuous (and 
always very clear and concise) narrative, followed by bibliographical notes and references (many of which 
are perfect examples of mwltum in parvo), is excellent for a work of this kind; and that the standard 
maintained is high those acquainted with Schubart’s previous publications will not need to be tuld. The 
volume has been reviewed by P. Vrereck®, J. 1°, and H. I. Benn. 

T noticed in my last Report a work by M. Mopica on the legal side of papyrology. This volume has 
now been followed up by one on the political and administrative aspects of the study, Like the previous 
one the new volume aims less at advancing our actual knowledge than at collecting and setting forth in a 
handy and compendious form the results and conclusions so far arrived at; but the utility of such a work 
needs no emphasizing. There are good indices, including a specially useful one of Greek equivalents for 
Latin words. 

PREISIGKE has published a very handy little volume!’, giving, in a summary and popular form, a 
general sketch of the life of Graeco-Roman Egypt as revealed by the papyri. It is well reviewed by 


1 Zur Begriibnissteuer, ibid., 53 (1917), pp. 120—122. 

2 Denotische Kleinigkeiten, ibid., 54 (1918), p. 111 ff. 

* Zwei digyptische Ehevertriige aus vorsaitischer Zeit, in the Berlin Abhandlungen (1918), no, 3. 

4 In Gott. gel. Anzeigen, 180 (1918), pp. 362—378. 

5 Ein koptischer Ehevertrag, in Zeitschr. f. Gg. Spr., 55 (1918), pp. 67—74. 

8 Agqyptische Dokumente aus der Perserzeit, in Stzysber. d. A. Pr. Ak. d. Wiss., 1915, pp. 287—311. 

7 Ebyfiihrung in die Papyruskunde, yon W. Scuvparr. Berlin, Weidmann, 1918. Pp. vii+508. 7 plates. 

* In Socrates, N. F., 7 (1919), pp. 109—111. 

’ In Neue Jahrb. f. d. kl, Alt., 41/42 (1918), pp. 353355. 10 In J. E. A4., 5 (1918), pp. 305—308. 

LD Contributi papirologici alla ricostruzione dell ordinamento dell’ Egitty sotto il duminio greco-remano. Roma, 
Athenaeum, 1916. 

® Antikes Leben nuch den dgyptischen Papyri (Aus Natur und Geisteswelt. 565. Bdch.}. Leipzig u. Berlin, 


B. G. Teubner, 1916. Pp. 127. lplate. 8°. M. 1. 20, geb. 1. 50. 
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P. Vrereck! and M. Getzer®, but not so favourably by ScHUBART?, who says that while it is accurate ana 
good in detail, there is no wor sing out of a whole, no historical development ; “es ist em kulturgeschicht- 
liches Bilderbuch, aber keine geschichtliche Darstellung.” 

An earlier work by O, FREDERSHATSEN. apparently a general review of papyrology for school use, is 
also inaccessible to inet. 

Reference must be made to CoBERN’s work on recent discoveries, which deals with papyri as well as 
with other classes of “ducurments®.” It is a useful survey of the whole field, but it eannut be said that 
the author has fully risen to the occasion. The work, written in a rather “ spread-eagle” style, is not as 

critical as it should be, and the author's acquaintance with pipyrology is somewhat “superficial, so that 

there are many small inaccuracies and inexactitudes. An example of a more serious error is seen on 
p. 328, where PSI. 11 179, a receipt of a fairly common type for some part of a water-wheel, preceded by 
the usual Christian invocation, is taken as a Christian letter and, in addition, mistranslated. 

The late J. H. Movtton published not very long before his death, in book form, five popular lectures, 
with a sermon, delivered in America in August, 1914, in which he dealt in a general way with the 
discoveries of Greek papyri". 

Among monographs on single subjects, the largest in scale is Lesqcrer’s monumental work on the 
Roman army in Egypt’. Lesquier several years ago published an excellent and now well-known volume 
on the military institutions of the Lagids, and the present one is by way of a continuation of that ; but it 
is on au even more elaborate scale. The subject is treated in the most thorough manner possible, all 
aspects bemg dealt with, rarely without new light being thrown on the matters discussed or some new 
point being brought into focus. On the epicrisis, in particular, Lesquier's treatment is likely to be epoch- 
making; and his untiring zeal in the collection of material, his abundant references, and the lists he gives 
of officers and soldiers met with in inscriptions and papyri, as well as the ducuments, Latin and Greek, 
printed in the appendis, and the elaborate indices, will make the volume an indispensable work of reference 
for many years to come. He is, as always, critical and cautious in his discussion of debated points. The 
volume is produced in a style which may justly be called sumptuous, and that it should have appeared at 
the end of the greatest war in history reflects the utmost credit alike on the author and on the Institut 
Frangais, which publishes it. 

OeERTEL has published his long expected book* on the liturgical system, Nome of the principal 
conclusions arrived at by him as to the history of this system have already become matters of common 
knowledge, but this fact does not diminish the value of his volume, which is a mine of information on all 
matters affecting the hturgies. Much of it is in the form rather of a collection of material than of a 
continuous narrative, and it is therefore hardly a book to be read currently with ease; but the author’s 
method of summing up at the end of each section the results arrived at enables a reader tu obtain rapidly 
a general view of his conception of the liturgical system, and to fill in the details by intensive study of 
the single sections. Oertel’s examination of the system serves to confirm the impression of its disastrous 
etfect on the economic condition of Egypt. The volume is reviewed at some length by M, Genzer’, 

A. Srery has published a volume which deals with questions, of a rather miscellaneous character, 
concerning the Roman government of Egypt! The earlier portion, devoted mainly tu Octavian’s conquest 
of the country and to its position and status in the general fabric of the Empire, affects papyr ogy only in 
part, and does nut add very much that is novel to owr knowledge of the subject. The most useful part of 


i In Socrates, N. F., 7 (1919), pp. 104—106. * In Berl. Phil, Woch., 37 (1917), cols. 815—817. 

3 In Deutsche Literatur-Zeitung, 38 (1917), cols. 709—711. 

+ Ergebnisse der Papyrusforschung fur den Gymnasialunterricht. Leipzig, Quelle u. Meyer, 1914. M. 1. 
Review in Zeitechr. isterr, Gymn., 68, 4651. (Mr Tod’s reference.) : 

3 The New Archacological Discoveries and their Bearing upon the New Testament, ete. 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., New York and London, 1917. 2nd edition, revised, same year. 
(1917), p. 283 f. . 

» From Eayptian Rubbish-Heaps. London, Charles H. Kelly, 1916. 

7 DT Armée romaine WU Eaypte @ Auguste @ Diocléticn. Par ves LEsovier. (Wem. 
du Caire, tome 41.) Le Caire, Imprimerie de l'Institut francais, 1918. Pp. xxxi+586. 

~ Die Liturgie. Von Fr. Onrtri. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1917. Pp. vi + 452. 
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the work is the third, in which the author deals with the language question in the Roman administration, 
and the first appendix, on the Prefect’s chancery. In a second appendix he gives a list of Latin papyri 
found in Egypt. This volume has been reviewed by W. ScutBart!, M. GeLzer’, and P. VieREcK?. 

PLaUMANYN, whose death at the front in the very last days of the war was so grievous a loss to papyro- 
logy, had written an elaborate monograph on the Idioslogos, which since his death has been published 
with a brief memoir by ScHuBart and a bibliography of his publications. Though the study appeared 
a» one of the Abhandlungen of the Prussian Academy it may more appropriately be dealt with here than 
in the following section. It is, as those who know Plaumann’s work might expect, a very solid and 
excellent piece of research and very substantially adds to our knowledge of that, in many ways, perplexing 
department, the Idioslogos. Plaumann has used the already famous, if still unpublished, Gnomon” at 
Berlin (which, by the way, will probably have appeared before these lines are in print‘), and of course 
obtains much new information from it. He concludes that the Idioslugos was not the “ Hausgut” but an 
“‘Einnahmetitel der regelrechten Staatskassen” ; it was in fact merely a department of the general financial 
administration. His discussion of the problems involved is by no means easy to read, being largely in the 
form of notes, but it is a very important addition to papyrological literature. 

O. ViepEBANtTT, whose Quaestiones Epiphanianae appeared a few years ago, has published a further 
work on ancient metrology ®, which I know only from reviews by F. H. WerssBacu’? and W. DorPFELD®. 

B. K¢sier has published a small monograph on Antinoopolis®. It is only a brief popular sketch of 
the city’s history, originally given as an address but a little altered for purposes of publication, and does 
not make any original contributions to the subject. 

A work of considerable importance, not for papyrology only but for Byzantine history generally, is 
a volume by A. Picantor on the vexed question of the Byzantine capitutio!’. The author’s thesis is that 
the tugatio and the cupitatio were not two distinct taxes but simply alternative aspects of one and the 
same tax, which was in its essence a land-tax, or rather perhaps a tax on the caput as representing the land 
necessary to maintain the cuput (“que le ivgum pouvait se définir comme la portion de terre qui suffit a 
Pentretien d’un eaput,—et, en derniére analyse, que le caput est le ‘ugui incorporé”). He discusses the 
various ways in which the system worked, its implications and effects, and he explains the cupitutio 
humana et animalium as “une forme aberrante de la capitation normale,” namely, first, a tax on the 
barbarians settled in the Empire (¢rilutaviz), second, in the fifth century, one on slaves not attached to the 
soil (not treated as colond); it was in fact wa impdt mobilier. Certain of Piyaniol’s arguinents are not 
altogether cogent, but his case as a whole is very strong, and accords well with certain recent papyrological 
evidence not known to him, into which it is impossible to enter here. If, however, his thesis be accepted, 
we must suppose a radical change of system later; for he is quite wrong in saying (p. 77) that the 
davdpirpés of the Arabs was both a cupitatio and a land-tax. It is perfectly clear from the texts in P. Lond. 
Iv that the dvdpiopds and the dyycoia yis were quite distinct taxes, most often both paid by the same tax- 
payer and reckoned, the one by capita or fractions of a cuput, the other by the size of the holding; and it is 
unlikely, to say the least, that the Arabs were themselves responsible for this far-reaching change of system. 

A monograph which, though not papyrological, it may be worth while to refer tu in passing is a 
volume by J. ZEILLER on the history of the word puganus". It is reviewed by L. A. Constans!. Refer- 
ence should also be made to CHARLES’s translation of John of Nikiu®, 


1 In Gitt. gel. dnzeigen, 1916, pp. 355—362. 2 In Berl. Phil. Woch., 36 (1916), cols. 939—942. 

3 In Socrates, N. F., 7 (1919), pp. 106—108. 

+ Der Idioslogox: Untersuchung zur Finanzverwaltuny Agyptens in hellenistischer und rimischer Zeit. Von 
G. Puatmanyn. dbh. d. Pr. Ak. d. Wiss., 1918, no. 17. Publ. 1919. 

5 Tt has actually appeared since this Report went to Press: Der Gnomon des Idivs Logos. Von E. SEcKEL u. 
W. Scucpart. lter Teil: Der Text, von W. Scucgarr. Weidmann, Berlin, 1919. I will deal with 1t more at 
length in my next Report. 

8 Forschungen zur Metrologie des Altertums. Abh. d. Kon. Sitchs. Ges. d. Wiss., 34, 3 (1917). 

7 In Berl. Phil. Woch., 1918, Aug. 17. 8 In Woek. f. Klass, Phil., 35 (1918), cols. 385—389. 

9 Antinoupolis. Leipzig, A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchh. Werner Scholl, 1914. 

0 L’Impét de Capitation sous le Bas-Empire Romain. Chambéry, Libr, Perrin—M. Dardel Successeur, 1916. 
Pp. 99. N Paganus, étude de terminologie historique. Fribourg, Paris, 1917. Pp. 110. 

In Journ. des Savants, N. S., 16 (1918), pp. 2183—214. 

18 The Chronicle of John, Bishop of Nikiu; Translated from Zotenberg’s Ethiopic Text by R. H. Cuarues. 
London, Williams and Norgate, 1916. Pp. xii+216. 
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There is in papyri so much useful material throwing light on the structure and appurtenances of the 
private house in Graeco-Roman Egypt, material supplemented moreover by excavations, that it Is some- 
what surprising that corparatively little attention has hitherto been given to this subject. A monograph 
un it has at length been produced, in the form of a doctoral dissertation by LeckHarp!. It isa useful 
collection of the evidence to be found both in papyri and im archaeological sources, though Luckhard does 
not, perbaps, give as clear a general picture as might have been desired of the typical house, and he 
apparently lacks a first-hand acquaintance with the archaeological side of his subject. The volume will 
nevertheless prove very useful as a work of reference. 

Among works on legal matters a volume by TavBENsCHLsG on criminal law’, dealing in turn with the 
Ptolemaic, Roman and Byzantine periods, claims first place. It has been reviewed by Ta, THALHEIM? 
and L. WENGER#. 

A work which deals only in part with papyri is one by PRixcswErm? on the payment of the price 
in cases of purchase with borrowed money (papyrological sections, pp. 40—19, 164—168), reviewed by 
L. Mirrets¢ and Tu. TaaLHers'; and another is a useful work on Greek wills, by Fr. Krats’, beginning 
with those of classical Greece, passing on to the Graeco-Egyptian wills up to the Constitutio Antonina and 
concluding with an account of the Egyptian and extra-Egyptian wills after that date. This volume has 
been reviewed by WesseLy®, Another work, which seems to be of some importance, on the same subject 
has been published by KRELLER!; but I know it only from a casual reference, and aim not even sure as to 
its exact title. 

PREISIGKE has published a useful monograph on a subject not immediately connected with papyri, 
but one on which the papyri throw light! This is the inscription of Scaptoparene, found in 1868 in 
Bulgaria, which contains, ¢zter aliv, the reply of the Emperor Gordian to a petition of the villagers. This 
text Preisigke makes the occasion for an interesting discussion of Roman chancery practice in general and 
of the meaning of the words Reengnow (in Greek documents dvéyvoy) and Reseripsi in particular. His 
first-hand knowledge of the German Civil Service enables him to illustrate his points very effectively ; and 
he further supports his explanation by the analogy of Greek papyri. His theory as to Rescripsi and 
Reeornor/ seems likely to be the true one; on some other points it is not possible to follow him with so 
much coufidence. He may be right; but he shows, here as elsewhere, a tendency to overdo his modern 
parallels and in particular to attribute to ancient officials a degree of systern and exactitude which they 
probably did not possess. 


6. ARTICLES, Reviews, MIscELLANEOUS. 


Under this head I may notice first two articles of a general character. The first is one hy G. MILLigay, 
giving a popular account of Greek papyri!, the other one by G, TaRpiKas on inscriptions and papyri 
together, which I have been unable to see’. According to the compilers of the bibliography in the Milan 
Studi (p. 251, no. 3) it contains general remarks on the importance of papyrology aud epigraphy and sume 
observations on the Bacchylides papyri in particular. 

A few articles deal with the general history of Egypt. The late E. Amésixzsv published in 1915 a 
somewhat lengthy one on the Arab conquest ®, It is an interesting and useful review of the very obscure and 


1 Dus Pricathaus in ptolemdischen und rimischen Agypten. Von Fr. Leckuanp. Giessen, Otto Kindt, 1914. 
Pp. 114. 

2 Das Strafrecht im Rechte der Papyri. Von R. Tacgenscutac. B.G. Teubner, Leipzig u. Berlin, 1916. 

7 In Berl. Phil. Woch., 37 (1917), cols. 625-626. * In Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St., 37 (1916), pp. 337-342. 

> Der Kau mit fremdem Geld (Romanistische Beitriige zur Rechtsgeschichte. 1 Heft), Von Fr. Prresner. 
Leipzig. Veit and Co., 1916. 

6 In Zritechr. d. Sav.-St., 37 (1916), pp. 369-373. * In Berl. Phil. Woch., 37 (1917), cols. 875—376. 

~ Die Formeln des qriechischen Testaments. Diss. Giessen, R. Noske, Borna-Leipzig, 1915. Pp. 113. 

“In Woeh, 7. klays. Phil., 33 (1916), cols. 778—783. 

Ww Krbscharttsrechtliche Studien. Date and publisher unknown to me. 

No tie Inschrist von Skuptoparene tn ihrer Beziehung sur Kaiserlichen Kanzlei in Rom. 
(Schriften der Wiss, Ges, in Strassburg, 30 Heft.) Strassburg, Karl J. Triitbner, 1917. 

© Reviews of publications noticed in the present Report are mentioned along with the publications to which 
they refer, Throughout, I have in general noted only the longer reviews or such as make some positive con- 
tribution to the subject dealt with. WS Greek Pupyri, in Expositor, 8 Ser., 15 (1918), pp. 221—233. 

HW Emcypagai xal Tawvpor, in “A@nva. 27 (1915), pp. 65—118. 

1 La Conquete de U Equpte par les Arahes, in Revue historique, 119 (1915), pp. 273—310; 120 (1915), pp. 1—25. 
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ditheult problems which centre round that event, but Amélineau’s treatment, at least of the Greek sources, 
which alone I am competent to estimate, is a little superficial and not sufficiently critical. He identifies 
the Mukaukas, like Butler, with Cyrus, but regards him as, though a Bishop, not Patriarch but Governor. 

H. I. Bett, in an article of a popular kind, though utilizing some new material, sketches the economic 
and social history of Byzantine Egypt. The account given of Diocletian’s financial reforms requires some 
modification in view of Piganiol’s work noticed in the preceding section. 

M. Hotneatx discusses anew the problem of the authorship of the report on Euergetes I’s Syrian 
expedition in Wilcken, Chrest. 12 He returns to Mahatty’s view (which by the way is also upheld by 
Schubart) that the narrator is the king himself, and he both answers the arguments against this view and 
adduces new ones for it. Not all his arguments are cogent but their total effect is undoubtedly strong. 

WILCKEN corrects a reading in BGU. 889, 21 8 The date is not do xaj rod caS but dé KS roux aS, 
ie. the year 116/7. Thus the evidence for a revolt of the Jews in 136/7 vanishes, and that revolt is to be 
deleted from historical literature. 

A reference must be made to an article by E. Breccia on the village of Theadelphia‘, though it deals 
mainly with epigraphical evidence. 

The complicated questions of Early Ptolemaic chronology have called forth several articles. M. BADOLLE 
devotes a short discussion to the date of Philopator’s accession®, After considering both literary and 
papyrus evidence (in connexion with the latter he has of course to discuss the various years used in calcula- 
tions), he concludes that the reign began between the beginning of September, 8.c. 221, and February 26, 
220. “Nous voyons quwil y a concordance parfaite entre cette donnée et le texte de Polybe: Cavénement 
u bien ew lieu en septembre 221.” 

A. Ferrasrno discusses the chronoleyy of the first three Ptulemies®, He does not helieve in a 
“financial” year nor in the official use of the Egyptian year. One year was official (Ptolemaic), the other 
non-official (Egyptian). Financial and royal year were the same: Egyptians, using their own year, referred 
to the official one as os ai pdcodor because they conceived of the state pur eccellence as the taxing authority. 
The non-otticial year began on Thoth 1 and ended Epagom. 5. The official year did not begin on Thoth 1 
but was not the Macedunian year; it was the regnal year, from the accession of the reigning king. The 
non-official year was reckoned only from the accession to Epag. 5 next following. The Canon followed 
the later usage, from Thoth 1, and therefore, for the first Ptolemies, is post-dated. After developing these 
views Ferrabinu deals with the dates of the first three Ptolemies. He gives chronological tables. 

C.C. Ep@ar has discussed the same subject in two successive articles’, utilizing the important (though 
far from unambiguous) new evidence of the Zeno papyri at Cairo, Further evidence is afforded by the 
Florentine papyri of the same find, and at the end of his second article EpGar makes use of this. 

A. W. pe Groor deals with the mysterious “Ptolemy the Son,” who during part of the reign of 
Philadelphus appears in axsuciation with that king’. He identifies him with the prince who later became 
king as Euergetes. 

Various single officials have been made the subject of special articles. Thus, M. EncErs devotes the 
first of a series of articles to the émirdrns tov puAaxtr@y®, This falls into three parts: (1) Engers holds 
the epistufes was a magistrate of the nome, (2) he rejects Zucker’s view that he had judicial functions, 
(3) he deals with his fiseal functions, 

In the second article of the serie» Engers deals with the nomarch, mainly with the third century B.c.24, 
He concludes that originally the nomarch “ iuxta strategum...res civiles egisse et 3° adhuc saeculo terram 
Aegypti et veetigalia administravisse, postea vero eius potestatem valde deminutam esse,” 

1 The Byzantine Servile State in Enypt, is J. E. A., 4 (1917). pp. 86—106. 

L’ Anonyme du Papyrus de Gourob, in Rec. d. ét. anc,, 18 (1916), pp. 153—165. 

Lu den jindischen Aufstinden in degypten, in Hermes, 54 (1919), pp. 111—112. 

Theadelfia, in Bull, d. 1. Soc. Arch. d’Alex., N.S., 4, fase, 2 (1918), pp. 91—118 (to be continued), 
Lu Date d’ Avénement de Ptolémée IV Philopator, in Rev. de Phil., 42 (1918), pp. 109—121. 

8 La Cronologia dei primi Tolemei, in Atti d. R. Accad. d. Se. di Torino, 51 (1915-16), pp. 343—367. 

7 On the Dating of Early Ptolemaic Papyri, in Ann. du Service, 17, 209—223; A Further Note on Early 
Ptolemaic Chronology, ibid., 18 (1918), pp. 58—64. 

< Ptolenuios der Sohn, in Rhein. Museum, N. F., 72 (1918), pp. 446—463. 

” Observationes ad Aeaypti pertinentes adminisirationem qualis aetate Lagidarwm fuit, 1, in Mnemosyne, N.S., 45 
(1917), pp. 257271. 

W Observationes. ete. U. De Nomurcha, ibid., 47, pp. 146—157. 
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An article on the toparch by Piorrovirca! is inaccessible to me, as also to Prof. Grrenfell, to whom 
I owe the reference; and one on the Arabarch by J. Lesgurer? is dealt with in Mr Tod's forthcoming 
bibliography, to which reference may be made. 

J. OFFORD collects, from P. Oy. xu, the new particulars there to be found on the prefect» of Egypt3; 
and A. STEIN, in an article on Ser. Sulpicius Similis‘, shows (1) that he was prefect, (2) that his name was 
as above given. Thus, C. Sulpicius Simius, C. Sulpicius Similis, and Fl. Sulpicius Similis (the last under 
Commiodus) are all to be deleted. 

J.C. NaBEr, in one of his series of articles on Roman law, deals with the registration of contracts, of 
property, etc. with census lists, and so furth®. 

In a note in Phalolnyus® F. ZucKER, accepting an argument of Mahafty’s, withdraws his previous 
interpretation of a passage in Strabo, and adds further observations on the question as to the existence of 
a papyrus monopvly at various periods. 

W. L. Westermany. devotes three articles to the subject of irrigation and land reclamation in Egypt. 
In the first he discusses the part played by Aelius Gallus in the reorganization of the irrigation system’. 
He holds that Gallus was chiefly responsible for the reorganization and that from him Strabo got his clear 
knowledge of irrigation ; also that Gallus preceded Gaius Petronius as prefect. In the second he sketches 
the chronvlogy of the reclamatious in the Fayum under Philadelphus and Euergetes I. He think» that 
they began not later than 270 Bc. The third is a brief historical sketch of the Egyptian irrigation system 
in Pharaonic, Greek and Roman times (to Probus)9. 

Among legal articles the most important is perhaps one by P. Jérs on the process of execution in 
cases of debt!, This isa detailed and systematic treatment of the whole subject, and is especially note- 
worthy because Jors is able to show from an wuedited Berlin papyrus (P. Berol. 11664), of which he 
publishes part, that the chrematistae, hitherto regarded as a purely Ptolemaic institution, continued to 
exervise their functions at Alexandria in the Roman period (a.p. 133). Two parts of this very important 
article have su far appeared, and a third is to be expected next year (1920). 

The same periodical which publishes Jérs’s article contains also some other important legal items. 
R. TavBENSCHLAG, in an article on the patria potestas4, deals with the rights of parents over children and, 
more broadly, with the whole legal relationship of parents to children both before and after the Constdtutio 
Autoninu. He shows how after that enactment the native law (Volksrecht) continued to hold its own in 
many details against the Imperial law, while in others it was modified by it. 

E, Wetss, in another article. which deals with the Dacian wax-tablets!, refers constantly to Greek and 
Latin papyri for illustrations, parallels or contrasts; and E. Raper, in a lengthy discussion of the 8éxy 
e€ovAns', touches at times on our study. J. H. Liestus replies to some of Rabel’s points in a later number}, 

A. BeLtramt studies the text of the Constitutio Antonina (P. Giss. 40, col. 1), He gives first Meyer's 
teat as in Mitten, C/rest. then a new text sugvested by G. Secret for a new juristic monograph on the 
edict, and finally sugvests further supplements for such lacunae as still remain. 

New light is thrown on Graeco-Egyptian marriage law by certain of the newly published texts referred 


1 In Eo» (Lemberg), 19. p. 134. 2 L'dAraburch?s P Egypte, in Rev. Archévl., 6 (1917), pp. 95-103. 

8 New Particulars concerning the Pruefecti Aeqypti, in Ancient Egypt, 1917, pp. 122—123. 

* Ser, Sulpicius Similis, in Hermes, 53 (1918), pp. 422—433. 

> Gheervatiuncidae de Ture Romano, cv. De Nilo Censitore, in Mnemosyne, N.8., 44 (1916), pp. 72—87 (a 
continuation ; the article began in vol. 43, p. 432), 239954, 45 (1917), pp. 5—20. 

Zar Frage des Papyrusmonopols, in Philologus, 74 (1917), pp. 184186. See also Berl. Phil. Woeh., 1918, 
p. 91 (Prof. Grenfell’s reference). 

* telius Gallus and the Reorganization of the Irrigation System of Egypt under Augustus, in Clauss. Phil., 
12 (1917), pp. 237—243. 

* Land Reclamation in the Faywn under Ptolemies Philadelphus and Euergetes I, ibid., pp. 426—430. 

* Lhe Irrigation Systan of Eqypt, ibid.. 14 (1919), pp. 158—164. 
: I Erzrichter und Chrematisten; Untersuchungen zum Mahn- und Pollstreckungsversahren im griechiseh-rimischen 
tayptor in Z, Sav.-St., 36 (1915), pp. 230—339, 39 (1918), pp. 52—118, 

Die Patria Potestts im Reeht der Papyri., ibid., 37 (1916), pp. 177-—230. 

1 Peregrinische Manzipationsakte, ibid. pp. 136—176. 

1S Ning e€otAns und Veruandtes, ibid., 36 (1915), pp. 340—390. 
Nochmals zur dixn égobXys, ihid., 39 (1918), pp. 36—51. 
Per il testo di Pap, Giessen 40, Col. Lin Riv. di Fil. e d’Istr, Cl., 45 (1917), pp. 16—23. 
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to above, in $$ 3 and 4. This subject is also the theme of two articles which belong to the present section. 
F. Manor studies PSI. 1 64!, and comes to the conclusion that it is a document of éyypagos ydpos, not 
aypados, as the editors were inclined to believe. He holds that a&ypados and éyypados yapos were not two 
alternative kinds of marriage, but distinct stages in one and the same marriage (“T’ dyp. y. & un matrimonio 
di prova che normalmente precede I’ éyyp. y.”). On this subject see SerHr’s review of MOLiER referred to 
above, in § 4. Serue has occasion to deal with the supposed “marriage on trial” (Probeehe, marriage 
@essut) iu an article on the Demotic contract published by Spiegelberg in 1909 (Zeitschr. f. tig. Spr., 46, 
p- 112 ff.), hitherto regarded as an example of such a marriage*. This explanation Sethe now decisively 
rejects on the ground both of the text as originally published and in particular of some new readings he 
has arrived at. The wife refers to another man (husband or lover) from whom the bridegroom has 
separated her and to an oath she has taken about him. Sethe, hitting upon a new reading of the date and 
thus extending the period of probation to ative mouths, holds that her oath is to the etfect that she is not 
pregnant by this other man, and that if at the end of nine months pregnancy is not established the 
marriage now contracted shall become absolute. The importance of his conclusion, if it is upheld, for the 
history of Egyptian marriage-law need not be stressed. 

Besides the article just referred to Masror has published another on some new Italian contributions to 
the juristic side of papyrology*, which I have been unable to see. 

An article by G. M. CALHoun on érioknyis and the diky pevdopaprupidr! deals mainly with Attic law 
lnut has some references to P. Hal. 1. 

E. Cre, who some years ago wrote an extremely interesting article on a document of dmroxjpugis 
published by J. Maspero, returns to the subject, & propos of the publication of a second document of this 
class in Maspero’s third volume (see above, §3)°. In this he draws from the clearly documentary character 
of the new papyrus the obvious conclusions a» to the old, and subjects the new one to a close examination 
from the juristic point of view. He adds a curious parallel from contemporary Greece (the year 1911). 
H. I. Bers follows up this article by a note on the style of the earlier document®, directed to showing, 
from affinities of diction, its notarial character. An article on the same subject by Fr. BuoNamici? is not 
accessible to me. 

L. WENGER calls attention® to a passage in Theophilus’s paraphrase of the Institutes which uses 
didSayos as synonymous with xAnpovduos and seems therefore to settle the question as to the character of 
the phrase xAnp. d:a8. deaxaroxos. 

T referred in my last Report (J. £.4., 3 (1916), p. 136) to CasTELL1’s legal studies in the second volume 
of the Milan Studi, which I have since had the opportunity of examining more at leisure. 

PREISIGKE deals with a problem connected with the Graeco-Egyptian house®, viz. what was the nature 
of the zépyos often mentioned in descriptions of house property. He decides, partly on the evidence of a 
Strassburg papyrus which he publishes at the beginning of his article, that it was not a “tower” in the 
proper sense but a sort of wing or ames, or, at times, a separate building, used as a storehouse. aréyn he 
regards as a storey, i.e. rpary oréyy is the first floor above the ground-floor. 

Papyri are of course of immense yalue for the study of social life and commercial activity in Graeco- 
Roman Egypt; but though some general studies of this side of papyrology have been made in manuals 
like Wilcken’s Grundziige or Schubart’s Eiafihrung, or in such works as Deissmann’s Licht rom Osten, 
curiously little has hitherto been done (except in one or two directions) in the way of an intensive study 
of such questions. The Italians have lately devoted themselves with great enthusiasm to this work; and 
in Italy have appeared a uuimber of articles, not often adding much that is new to our knowledge, but 


1 Un curatteristico documento di &yypados yamos per la storia del matrimonio nell’ Egitto greco-romano, in Bull. 
d. Ist. di Dirittvu Romano, 28 (1916), pp. 97—130. 

2 Ein aegyptischer Vertrag tiber den Abschluss einer Ehe auf Zeit in demotischer Sehrijt, in Gott. gel. Nachr., 
1918, pp. 288—299. 

3 Nuovi contributi allo studio della papirologia qiuridiea, in Riv, ital. di sociologia, 21 (1917). 

+7’Emioxgyes and the dixn Yevdouapropeay, in Class, Phil,. 11 (1916), pp. 365—394. 

> Un second papyrus byzantin sur Vapokeryzis, in Comptes Rendus de V Acad. d. Inser., 1917, pp. 354—~369. 

8 Documents of Apukeryris in Byzantine Equpt, in J. E, A., 5 (1918), pp. 70—72. 

7 Di un nuovo documento sull’ apokéryxis e dei rapporti di tale istituto col diritto romano, in Ann. d. Unie. 
Toscune, 33 (1915), parte 1i, pp. 1~12; see Stud. d. se. pup., 2, p. 275, no. 351. 

8 Zu krypovdpos, diadoxos, duaxdroxos, in Z. Sav.-St., 38 (1917), pp. 326—327. 

® Die Begriffe Wipyos und Sréyy bei der Hausanlage, in Hermes, 54 (1919), pp. 423432. 
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collecting the available evidence and presenting it ina readable and interesting form. [t 1» much to be 
hoped that more work of this kind will be done, not ouly m Etaly but in other countries. The second 
volume of the Milan Stvdi several times referred to above dues a goud deal in this direction, paying special 
attention to the private letters, s0 valuable for the illustration of social life and pupular psychology. 
CALDERINI opens the ball with an interesting essay on the wleas and the mental outlock of the letter- 
writers! : M. Monpryr follows with one on the letters of. to, and about women, illustrating feminine 
characteristics and family life4, and G. GHeEpisi deals with the pagan, religious ideas which the letters 
reveals, It is of course difficult at times, as the writers of these essays realize, to decide how far a given 
phrase represents anything vital m the writer's mind and how far it is a mere formula; but, all reservations 
made, the value of such studies as these is great. 

These essays do nut, however. exhaust the material for the study of private letters which this volume 
contains. A particularly valuable contribution to the subject is a collection of mdices to published letters. 
These are: 1. One arranged according to place of publeation. ii, A chronological index. iii and iv. An 
index of subjects, first by Greek, and secondly by Latin and Italian words. v. An index of place-names. 

Elsewhere M. Moypisi has published an article on the letters of suldiers*, of which she translates 
specimens, wholly or in part: while A. CALDERINI does the same service for suldiers’ wills®. More recently 
M. C. Mowpint has written on some recently discovered private letters in an article not accessible to me? 

Turning now from the private letters to subjects illustrated by dovumeuts of various classes, I may 
note an article, originally a discourse to the Schoul uf Papyrelogy at Milan for the session 1917—1918, by 
CALDERINI on the subject of slavery, which I have been unable to see*; another by the same. also a dis- 
course to the same <choul, on ideas of death in the Greek civilization of Alexandria’. which deais with 
papyri, literary sources, and inscriptions, but which is also inaccessible to me; another by the same, a 
lecture to the Milan society “Atene e@ Roma,” on the breed supply of antiquity. drawing, éater alia, on 
papyrological evidence; another article by the same, also inaccessible to me, on the problem of supply 
in Egypt™; yet another by the same on the children of antiquity?, using the papyrt among other evidence, 
aud translating several ; and tinally another by the same on the public baths of Egypt. The last-named 
is of special importance ; it deals with the baths in all their aspects, the places where their existence can 
be established, their buildings and fittings, ther direction and working, and their finances (bath-tax, ete.) 
An article by A. Rosco apparently on weaving, is inaccessible to me}, 

Work on these subjects is, however, not confined tou Egypt. L. CG. Wesr does a useful service in an 
article dealing with the cost of living in Ruman Egypt}, The part of his work which will be of most 
general utility is his tables of values of coinage, wages, and prices; but his introductory remarks are also 
of great valne. In view of the known difficulties of evaluating commodities and money, he takes wheat as 
the standard of value. A later article be devotes to the commerce of Roman Egypt. for which he uses 
papyri, inserrptions, and literary sources, In this, after a brief mtroduction, he gives the following tables : 
1. The chief Egyptian trade-routes, noting custom-houses on the Nile and m the Fayun. 2, Commercial 

1 Pensiero ¢ sentimento nelle lettere private qreche det papiri, mm Studi dy se, paps, 2 (1917), pp. 9—28. 

Lettrre fauminili nei papiri areco-egizs, ibid., pp. 29—50. 


» Denlonni elementt religiosr pagani nelle cpistole private greche dei papuri, ibid., pp. 51—76. 
ftepertorw per lo studio delle lettere private dell’ Eqitto qreco-romano, ibid., pp. 109—245, 

5 Lettere di soldati, in Atene e Roma, 18 (1915), pp. 241253. 8 Testamenti di soldati, ibid., pp. 259—266. 

Y Lettere private dell’ Eqitto romano reeentemente seoperte, ibid., 21 (1918), 238, (Referred to by D. Bassr in 
fur, di Fil., 47 (1919). p 292. note.) 

\ Liberte sehuiincl mondo dei papiri. Muano, » Figli della Provvidenza.” 1918. Pp. 30. Rey. by D. Basar 
in Ris. di £il.. 46 (1915), pp. 287—2ss, . 

“Tmagint ol cchi dill morte ella civilté arecu di Alessandria. Same publishers, 1916. Pp. 26. (See 
Athenniun, Pavia, YLT, p. 194.) 

B Pare nostrum quotidian (La yquestione del pane nel antichit’), Pubbl. dell’ Atene e Roma, G. B. Paray 
Milano. 1917. 

Nhe polition dei consumi secondo i papiri arcea-eaizi, in Bir. di ftul., 1918, pp. 318—327. (Rey. by Basar in 
Rir, di Lil, 47 (1919), pp. 292—293.) . 

B Bambant dll antu hit, in Aten: ¢ Homa, 20 (1917). pp. 91—109. 


la, 


Le Bagni pabblit mel’ Kyitte qreeo-ronanes, in Rend. Ry Ist. Domb. de Se, e Lett., 52 (1919), pp. 297—~331. 
Nant ee Ghat mil fayitto yreco-romene, wy Atene e Flom, 21 (1918), 240. See Riv. di Fil., 47 (1919) 

p. 202. note, The Cost of Living in Roman Fegupt, m Class. Phil. UL (1916), pp. 291—314. 
© Pltses of Comme reial Lire in Rew in Eaupt. un Tourn, or Lom. Stwl,, 7 (1917), pp. 45—58. 
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imports, arranged in classes and by countries. 3. Foreigners living in Egypt (excluding those in military 
or government service’. +4. Egvptians living abroad. 

W. Scacpart has published a very interesting review of the papyrological evidence for the life of 
women in Graeco-Roman Egypt!; and also an article calling attention to the value of W. Wreszinski's 
Atlas zur altdg. Kulturgesch. for a knowledge of Egyptian life, so useful to a papyrologist 4. 

P. Jovevet utilizes the new evidence of P. RyL 1 in an article correcting and supplementing his Ve 
municipale 3, 

R. Grosse has published a useful article on the military grades in the arwy of the fourth-sixth 
centuries, dealing with the various offices more or less in order of rank?; and J. LEsguier deals with the 
question to what extent and from what date marriage was permitted to Roman soldiers®, He concludes 
that from s.D. 197 the full civil marriage was allowed for all citizen soldiers. 

In the sphere of religion, the most important single article is an elaborate discussion by WILCKEN 
of the Greek monuments of the Dromos at Memphis*. This study, undertaken in connexion with his 
collection of Ptolemaic papyri, Is mainly archaeological, but helps to reinforce the theory that Sarapis 
was not an importation from abroad but ‘eine hellenistische Umbildung des Osiris-Apis von Memphis.” 
C. F. Lepwany-Hacprt, on the other hand, in an article published before Wilcken’s, holds to the theory of 
Babylonian origin’. 

SPIEGELBERG, from a text in Preisigke’s 8.-B. (5827), which mentions a shrine of Voovats (=“ the two 
brothers’), explains’ the fepov Avo ’AdeA@or (sie) in P. Oxy. 11 254, 3 as a shrine, not of the Dioscuri, as 
Grenfell and Huut suggested, but of this Egyptian Yoovats. G. Méactis holds" that the Graeco-Egyptians 
identified the Nile with Ocveauus, and explains the exclamation ’Qxeavé as an invocation of the river “en sa 
qualité de bienfaiteur, de nourricier et de pére” In an article maimly archaevlogical but using the 
evidence of papyri TH. ScHREIBER deals with the Egyptian elements in the Alexandrian cult of the dead). 

G, PFEILSCHRIFTER has published an article on the churches and monasteries of Oxyrhynchus! ; and 
J. OFFORD has a note on the (belli. 

Questions of currency are dealt with in two articles by J. G. Mrtye. In one, on the Alexandrian 
coinage of the eighth year of Gallienus’, he notes types and inscriptions and statistics of coins for various 
members of the Imperial House in tive hoards, and from this evidence deduces the following conclusions: 
There was a complete break in the scheme of work of the Alexandrian mint in the eighth year. Alexandria 
was lost by Gallienus by the beginning of October, 260, recovered a few inonths later, before the ninth vear 
began, ie, Aug. 29, 261. The Fayuin was perhaps held for Macrianus and Quietus till the autumn of 261. 
The Thebaid was either never conquered by them or reverted to Gallienus earlier. The second article is 
on the complicated question of the Alexandrian mint in the reign of Diocletian, J.C. Naber, in an 
article on methods of land measurement!, has some allusions to papyri. 


1 Die Frau im griechisch-rimischen Agypten, Internat. Monatesehy. 7. Wiss., Kunst uw. Lechn., 10, pp. 15038— 
1538, 
2 Altdgyptisches Anschauuepsmaterial gir die Urhunden qricchisch-ronischer Zeit, mw Orient, Literatur: eitunad, 
19 (1916), cols. 19, 
3 Sur les métropoles éyyptiennes & la sin du ue siecle aprés T.-C. Caprés les Papyrus Rylands, in Rev. d. ét. yr., 
30 (1917), pp. 294—328. 
* Die Rangordnung der rimischen Armee des 4.—6. Jahrhiowerts, mn Wliv, 15 (1917), pp. 122—161. 
5 Le mariage des soldats romains, in Comptes Rendus de Udcad. d. Inscr.. 1917, pp. 227—236. 
8 Die griechischen Denkmiiler vom Dromos des Serapeums von Memphis, wm Jahrb, d. kais. deutsch. Arch. Inst., 
32 (1917), pp. 149—203. 
* Gesichertes und Strittives, ut. 4. Zu Sardpis-* Problem,” in Aliv, 14 (1914), 
S Dus Heiligtum der zwei Briider in Ovyrhynchus, in Zeitschy. Ff. ag. Spr., 1918, p. 140. 
* QOKBANE, in Rev. de Phil., 40 (1916), pp. 51—54. 
W Die iiqyptischen Elemente der Aleraudrinixchen LTotenprege, in Bull. d.l. See. Arch. @ Aloe. N.S., 4 (1914-5), 
pp. 3—24. 
N Ovyrhynchos, Seine Kirchen u. Klister, Aur Grund der Papyrusfunden, m Festyabe A, Knopiler, pp. 248—264. 
2 The Libellus or Certisicate of Pagan Sacrince Demanded by the Edict of Decius, in Ancient Eaypt, 1917, 
pp. 149-151. 
3 The Alexandrian Coinage of the Eighth Year of Gallienus, in Ancient Cyypt. 1917, pp. 152—161. 
4 The Organisation of the Alerandrian Mint in the Reign of Divcletian, in J. E. A., 3 (1916), pp. 207~217. 
> Observationes de Fure Romano, ext, De mensurac generibus, in Mnemosyne, N.S , 46 (1918), pp. 118—126 
(to be continued). 
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K. Fr. W. Scusipr, in a series of studies on Preisigke’s 8.-B. 1, deals with the personal names 
there occurring, making various proposals for revised readings. CatbERIN1 discusses again the vexed 
question of the correct form of the name of the non-commissioned officer Abinnaeus?, He concludes that 
Kenyon was right in holding it to be Abiacaens, and suggests that some of the deviations from this form 
may be due to the influence of the name ’Apevveds. 

GRADENWITZ suggests a new reading for P. Giss. 40, m 3—45; and RADERMACHER proposes for a 
letter among the Petrie papyri the supplement r[ypedotpevov]+, citing in support of his suggestion 
a passage in the Hist. Lausiuea. He may be right; but it is somewhat dangerous to infer to an early 
Ptolemaic text from the Greek of the Byzantine period, whose penchant fur the resuscitation of old or poetic 
forms is well-known. 

WESSELY points out? that the view of Anton Chatzis that Ptolemaios Chennos was not a mere 
swindler finds some support in a point of linguistic detail illustrated by papyrus usage. He also explains 
the word *Carpathium filam” in Amm. Marcellinus hy the kdAmacos, kadwdowos of magical papyri®, 
A. Bazzero publishes a note on the word paddprys’, collecting the instanees of its occurrence in its 
various forms both in literary works and in papyri, and seeking tu obtain from these far from explicit 
sources of information some idea as to the shape and character of the article of clothing so designated. 
P. Freste discusses the word dyyapet and its derivatives as used in Hebrew and Aramaic sources’. 

In a study undertake n “ chieflywith a view to getting light on the New Testament use of the 
article®,” F, Eaxry illustrates the usage in the papyri of the first and second century ; and in another, 
which was originally intended as a footnote to the preceding but grew into a separate article, C. W. E. 
MILLER, using P. Greaf. 1, Amh. u, Oxy. 1, 1. points out, what Deissmann and Moulton overlooked, that 
the article (agreeing of course with the name of the son) before the father’s name occurs only when the 
son’s name is in the genitive. He gives examples and statistics, including exceptions. 

M. LENCHANTIN DE GUBERNATIS, with reference tu P. Oxy. vitt 1099 and PSI. 1 21, discusses the 
pronunciation of Latin at Oxyrhynchus in the fifth ceutury, as indicated in those papyri!, 

TH. REINACH calls attention to two documents in P, Oxy. xu illustrating the commonness of illiteracy 
in Egypt}. 

V. GARDTHAUSEN has published two interesting articles on the notaries of Egypt. In the first}3, on 
the notarial subscriptions of Byzantine papyri, there is little that is new, but it is a useful conspectus 
of the subject. Gardthausen, however, seems to have studied the documents rather superficially, and his 
article is not free from errors and misconceptions; in particular it is misleading to class the subscriptions 
of public and private officials and collectors on receipts (e.g. p. 6) with the notarial subscriptions to 
contracts. They were, doubtless, in the inatter of form, modelled on the latter; but there is surely a 
very essential difference between the signature added by the recipient of a payment in money or kind to 
his receipt and the subscription by which a notary certifies a contract drawn up in his office. 

There is greater novelty in his other article, in which he collects evidence as to the use by notaries 
of marks and of shorthand as an additional precaution against forgery, and explains onpecotoba as usually 
having reference “auf einen Wechsel der Schrift, auf den Uberguny von den ypdypara zu den onpeia.” 
This explanation is by no means beyond challenge, but it is at least an interesting one, which calls for 


LV Zu ariechischen Urkunden aus Ayypten, 1, in Berl. Phil. Woch., 1918, May 18 (cols. 477—480), Sept. 21, 
Nov. 9. 

2 Abinnuets—AMENNETS, in Athenaeum (Pavia), 5 (1917). pp. 44—50. 

3 In Z, Sur.-St., 36 (1915), p. 425. 

4 Avan Brief Flinders Petrie 1 30, 1= Wrrxowsxt, Epis 
(1916), p. 154. 

9 Odyoseus-Utis, Stud. 2. Pal. wu. Pap. 17 (1917), p. 3. 

* MA®OPTHS, in Stud: d. se. pup., 2 (1917), pp. 95—102. 
"Ayyapeiw, in Zeitschr, f. A. neutest. Wiss., 18 (1917), pp. 64—72, 
The Greek Article in First and Seeond Century Papyri, in Am. Journ. of Phil., 37 (1916). pp. 333—340. 
Note on the Use of the Article heture the Genitire of the Father’s Name in Greek Papyri, ibid,, pp. 341—348. 
l Lu Pronuncia del Latino ad Ossirinco nel Seculo V, in Riv. di Fil., 43 (1915), pp. 448—453, 
12 4 propos de la question de U Enseignement Primaire dans UEmpire Romain, in Rev. d. ét. ane,, 19 (1917), p. 32. 


B Di emu der dgyptischen Notare: Ein Beitrag zur Urkundenlehre, in Stud. 2. Pal. u. Pup., 17 (1917), pp. I—8. 
M Die uriechischen Handzeichen, ibid., autogr. 1—12, 


tulae privatae graecue 1, in Rhein. Museum, N. F., 71 


8 Zu Aumianuy Marcellinus 29,1, ibid., p. 53. 
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further investigation; and Gardthausen has done a useful service in pointing out the need for closer 
attention to such minutiae than has been given by most editors of papyrus texts. These articles are 
reviewed by W. WEINBERGER (very brief)! and F. ZCCKER?. 

H. 1. Beur calls attention to the importance, for the difficult problem of the reading of Byzantine 
protocols, of a comparatively legible specimen contained in the third volume of Jean Masperu’s catalogue ‘+, 
making some sugyestions for readings and drawing certain general conclusions. 

The New Palaeographical Society has published facsimiles of three Oxyrhynchus papyrit, viz.: An 
unpublished and unnumbered MS. of Odyssey x1 (second century}, P. Oxy. 1408, and P. Oxy. 1414. 

GRENFELL contributed to The Year's Work ta Classical Studies for 1917 the report on papyni for 19169. 
In the first number of the revived Reeve Egyptologique reviews of English and of Italian papyrology 
respectively during the war are given by H. I. Beri® and P. bE Frayciscr’. A bibliography of Ancient 
History for 19185, dealing specially with the Ancient East but with some references useful to the papyro- 
iogist is that by N. H. Baynes for the Historical Association’s Bulletin. 

GRENFELL, in an interesting article, deals with the future prospects of Graeco-Roman work in Egypt; 
and’ CALDERINI, in one which I have not been able to see, discusses the future of papyrolugy in Italy™. 
Calderini has also published an article of a popular kind! pleading the cause of papyrological studies in 
Italy, with special reference to the Milan school and its publications. Lastly, reference must be made 
here to the projected publication at Milan, under the direction of CaLpERiNI, of a new Egyptological 
journal to be called Aegyptus. 

Turning now to those reviews not already referred to above, it will be best to take first those of 
publications of texts. P. Ryl. 1 has been reviewed by Mrrreis®, Lesquikr®, and P. Cottart'!; P. Mon. 1 
by Mirrers® ; P, Hal. 1 (the Dikaiomata) by G. Grorz'!®; P. Oxy. x by K. Fr. W. Scumipt", G. Fracca- 
rort§, and J. Srrzrer; PSI, ut by P. ViERECK” and WeEssELy7!; P. Load. iv by K. Fr. W. Scamipt?; 
P. Gradeawitz (Plaumann) by M. Genzer*s; Preisigke’s §.-B. 1m and iv by P. Viereck™; and Minns’s 
edition of the two parchment deeds from Avroman referred to in my last Report \J. £. A., 3, 1916, p. 135) 
by Mrrreis*, Preisigke’s Fachwourter is reviewed by M. GELzER?®; the volume Aus dew Werkstutt des 
Harsaals (see J. E. A., 3, p. 136) by P. Vrereck* and WeEssELy; San Nicold’s Verednswesen 1 1 by 
F. Potanp™ ; Egon Weiss’s Studien zu den rimischen Rechtsquellen (a work which I have not previously 
referred to but which, as it uses papvrological evidence, may be noticed here’) by Say Nicotd*!; Can- 


1 In Berl. Phil. Woch., 1918, Nov. 9. 2 In Woeh. f. kl, Phil., 36 (1919), cols. 101—102. 

3 The Greek Papyrus Protocol, in Journ, of Hell. Stud., 1917, pp. 56—58. 

4+ New Pal. Soc., Series rm, pls. 76—73. ® Year’s Work, 1917, pp. 25—33. 
8 English Papyroloyy during the War, R. F.,1 (1919), pp. 103—105. 

7 Les Etudes papyrologiques en Italie pendant la guerre, ibid., pp. 105—108. 

> In Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, 8 (1919). pp. 3—8. 


° 


The Future of Graeco-Roman Work in Egypt, in J. E. A., 4 (1917), pp. +—10. 

10 Per V avvenire della papiroloyia in Italia (a discourse to the Scuola Papir. for 19181919). Milano, « Figli 
della Provvidenza,’”? 1919. Pp. 19, Rev. by D. Bassr in Riv. di Fil., 47 (1919), pp. 292—293. 

1 Papiri greci e libri italiani, in Nuova Antologia, 53 (1918), pp. 57—63. 


2 In Z. Sav.-St., 37 (1916), pp. 317—324, In Journ. d. Sav., N.S., 14 (1916), pp. 506—513. 
1 In Rev. Egypt., N.S., 1 (1919), pp. 125—128. 4 In Z. Sar.-St., 35 (1914), pp. 347—349. 


% Le Droit Alerandrin, in Journ. d. Sav., N.S,., 14 (1916). pp. 21—32 (this is rather a study of the document 
than a review proper). 

W In Gott. gel. Anzeigen, 178 (1916), pp. 390—411. In Riv. di Fil., 48 (1915), pp. 334-354. 

% In Berl, Phil. Woch., 36 (1916), cols. 65—69. % Jbid., 37 (1917), cols. 591—392. 

2 In Zeitschr. dsterr. Gymn., 68, p. 59 ff. (My Tod's reference; the review is not accessible to me.) 

2 In Woeh. . Alass. Phil., 33 (1916), cols. 505—512, 579—587. 


23 In Berl. Phil. Woeh., 36 (1916), cols. 9—11. 34 Tbid., cols. 131—132. 
3 In Z. Sav.-St., 36 (1915), pp. 425429. In Berl. Phil, Woeh., 36 (1916). cols. 241-249. 


* Ibid., cols. 1424—1427. 

28 In Deutsche Literaturzeit., 37 (1916), cols. 1942—1945. 

29 In Berl. Phil. Woch., 36 (1916), cols. 45—49, 

8 Leipzig, Meiner, 1914. Pp. vili+155. Mk. 5. 

3 In Arit. Vierteljahrsschr. f. Ges. u. Rechtsw., 18, pp. 313—317. 
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tarelli’s Serie dei prefett? di Eyitto ut by J. Maspero!; Maspero’s Ury. ailitudre by M. Besxter?; Van 
Hoesen’s Roman Cursive Writing by M. Prov?; vy. Druttels Pupye. Stvdfen by Mirreist; and Stein- 
wenter’s Versuumutsverfakren by P. KoscHAKER?. 

Some personal notes have been contributed to this Journal from time to time during the war, but 
it nay now be noted again that WILCKEN has left Munich for Berliu, his place at Munich being taken by 
Otto, KoRNEMANN has gone to Breslau, ZUCKER to Tiibingen, (. H. Becker tu Berlin, PREistukE and 
SPIEGELBERG to Heidelbery. The death roll, chiefly in direct consequence of the war, 1s a heavy one. 
Mahaifv, J. Maspero, Plaumann, Strack, O. Crusius, B. Kiel, A. Bauer, F. Blumenthal, K. Fuitzler, 
(. Fraccaroli, G. Gentilli, A. Cosattini—it is a lamentable list, and papyrology will be the poorer for the 
loss of so much talent and high promise. 


T cannot conclude without expressing a thought which occurs naturally to the compiler or the reader 
of such a record as this, It is iinpossible to survey the list of references given above without realizing 
anew the international character of science, the iminense gain that comes from co-operation, the.iim- 
porribility of a nationalist policy in the region of knowledge. To talk, as some have talked, of boycotts 
and exclusions 1s to threaten the very principle of science, and this at a time when, in a world turning 
feverishly to the taxk of material reconstruction, the disinterested pursuit vf knowledge is likely even 
more than of old to be suspect and open to challenge. If into the spheres of art and science, those cities 
of refuge built by the mind of man for comfort and defence in a troubled world, a world now more than 
ever hopeless and unquiet, we import the feuds and petty animosities of practical life, we shall indeed give 
proof that we know not the things which belong unto our peace. 


lIn Ren. d. €t. a7., 23 (1915), pp. 62—65, 


~ In Journ. d. Sav., N.S., 14 (1916), pp. 324-325, * Lbid., pp. 91—93. 
4 In Z, Sar.-St., 37 (1916), pp. 375—377. ° Ibid., 36 (1915), pp. 444—447. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE reorganization of our Society, so far as its British Branch is concerned, is now an 
accomplished fact. The old Egypt Exploration Fund has become the Egypt Exploration 
Soeiety, and all persons who belong to it now stand on an equal footing as Members. The 
Extraordinary General Meetings called in December to approve and confirm the necessary 
alterations in the Articles of Association revealed but little ditference of opinion, our 
supporters being unanimous in their verdict that the proposed changes were rendered 
necessary by the new conditions arising out of the war. To reiterate once again the main 
points: membership involves the payment of an annual subscription of two guineas, with 
an entrance fee of one guinea, in return for which the Journal of Egyptiun Archaeology is 
given gratis, together with full rights of voting, attendance at lectures and use of the 
Library; and members are also entitled to purchase one copy of every new publication at 
33 per cent. discount. The sole objection raised at the Extraordinary Meetings was with 
reference to the Old Graeco-Roman Branch, certain subscribers to this having intimated that 
they were mainly interested in the admirable memoirs published by Professors Grenfell and 
Hunt, and that they would hardly be served by the substitution of the Journal. To meet 
the very legitimate claims of such persons it was arranged that members who so desired 
and who should intimate their preference beforehand could receive any Graeco-Roman 
Memoir issued during the year in question in lieu of the Journal. It need scarcely be said 
that the Committee of the Suciety regard its Graeco-Roman work as of equal importance 
with its other activities, and have every desire to promote the interests of this field. Indeed, 
it is intended that the Journal should be the organ of our researches in this domain as 
much as of those whose studies lie in the older periods. No small part of the present issue 
is devoted to Mr H. I. Bell’s admirable Bibliography, and the July number will contain a 
highly important essay by Professor Rostovtzctt on the Foundations of Social and Economic 
Life in Egypt in Hellenistic times. 


All members of our Suciety will be pleased tu hear of the appointment of our late 
Honorary Secretary, Mr H. R. Hall, to be Assistant-Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities in the British Musewm. Mr Hall had been absent from the Museum for 
several years engaged in military duties. In January 1916 he was transferred from the 
Military Information Section of the Press Bureau, where he had worked for a year with 
Professor Oman, to the Army as a Subaltern in the Intelligence Department. Mr Hall 
acted as an Intelligence Officer at G.H.Q., Home Forces and at the War Office until 
November 1918, being mentioned in despatches and promoted to be Captain in that year. 
He then left for the East on an archaeological mission for the British Museum, being 
attached as Captain to the Political Service in Mesopotamia. Until May 1919 he acted 
as adviser tu the Mesopotamian administration in archaeological matters, and carried out 
excavations for the British Museum at Tell el-Mukayyar (Ur “of the Chaldees’’), Tell Abu 
Shahrein (Eridu), and Tell el-Ma‘abed or Tell el-‘Obeid (as it is vulgarly called), a small 
site near Ur, previously unknown, which has yielded antiquities of the early Sumerian 
(CUr-Nina) period that are of great archaeological and artistic interest, but unhappily in a 
very bad state of preservation. These were described by Mr Hall in papers read to the 
Society of Antiquaries on December 4 last and tu the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental 
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Society on January 15. On Mr Hall’s return to England in August last, after an archaeo- 
logical visit to Egypt (Dér el-Bahri) and Palestine during the summer, he resumed his 
duties as an official of the British Museum, and has recently rejoined the Executive 
Committee of the Egypt Exploration Society. 


We have to congratulate Mr T. Eric Peet on his election to the Brunner Professorship 
of Egyptology in the University of Liverpool. His predecessor, Professur Newberry, on 
resigning the post, has accepted the title of Reader in Egyptian Art at the same Univer- 
sity. 


There is but little archaculogical news of interest from Egypt. Professor Petrie and 
his party are excavating at Mlahtn, where they are reported to have found cemeteries of 
the Second and Third Dynasties, as well as valuable antiquities of the later periods. At 
Thebes, Mr Howard Carter and Lord Carnarvon are continuing their work in the Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings, but without much result hitherto. Mr and Mrs N. de G. 
Davies have resumed their exceedingly valuable copying work in the private tombs, the 
former on behalf of the Metrupolitan Museum of New York, and the latter for the Theban 
Tombs Series published under the auspices of our Society. Captain Engelbach has been 
appointed Inspector-General of Antiquities at Luxor. 


It is with much pleasure that we welcome the reappearance of the Revue Egypto- 
logique, now edited jointly by MM. Alexandre Moret and Pierre Jouguet. The first part 
(fascicules 1—2) of the new series contains over 120 pages and a number of good collotype 
plates; MM. Moret, Sottas, Lefébvre and others contribute articles on the older periods, 
while the Graeco-Roman branch is represented by important articles due to MM. Jouguet, 
Vitelli, Roussel and Collart. The next volume of the Recueil de Travaux, henceforth to be 
edited by M. Chassinat, is being awaited with much interest. It is apparently to be 
printed in Cairo henceforth, while the Revue Egyptologique remains in the hands of 
FE. Bertrand, at Chalon-sur-Saéne. 


The lectures of the Society continue to attract large and enthusiastic audiences. On 
December 12 Professor Newberry discoursed on the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, while 
on January 23 Professor Peet treated the subject of El-Amarna, the City of the Heretic 
King, and on February 20 Mr H. I. Bell read a paper on the Historical Value of Greek 
Papyri Our next lecturer will be M. Capart, of the Musée du Cinquantennaire at 
Brussels, whose address. on March 19, will deal with the Study of Egyptian Art. On 
April 28 we hope to hear Professor Peet again. 


The Asiutic Rertew, which is the new title of the old Asiatic Quarterly, now devotes 
considerable space to a section on archaeological work. Our Hon. Treasurer, Mr W. R. 
Dawson, has printed there a general account of the work of our Society, and has also given 
admirable resumes of the lectnres on the Origin of the Alphabet and on the Tombs of the 
Kings of Thebes. 
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Die Annalen und die zeitliche Festlegung des Alten Reiches der Ayyptischen Geschichte. By Lepwic 
Borcuarpt. Berlin: Behrend & Co., 1917. Pp. 64. Eight plates and 10 fizures in the text. 


This is a publication of the first importance to the Egyptologist, for, if Borchardt’s premises and the 
soundness of his method be granted, the chronology of the Old Kingdom is fixed once and for all. The 
author believes that the Palermo Stone and the new Cairo fragments of the same or similar annals contain 
entries which enable us not only to date within very close limits the early Dynasties, but also to reconstruct 
the form and arrangement of the complete stune or stones. 

He begins by showing, so conclusively that it will probably never be questioned, that the year-spaces 
on the stones represent not regnal but calendar years. His next step is to examine the position of the 
entries of the height of the Nile in those calendar years in which there was a change of reign. Now in 
each of such years, of which there are two on the recto and two on the verso, the engraver has recorded for 
us the number of months and days of that calendar year during which the old king reigned and the 
number of mouths and day» which his successor reigned. In three cases out of the four, two year-spaces 
of the ordinary size appear to have been allotted to this divided year and the number of months aud days 
reigned by the two kings respectively recorded in the two spaces. In the fourth case (recto, Register 5) 
a single year-space has been divided into two by a vertical line and the expected month and day entry in 
the second half is omitted. Now in each of these four cases the Nile height is given underneath the 
second of the two spaces into which the one year is divided. Borchardt concludes that in each case the 
moment of high Nile, at which of course the measurement was taken, fell in the second, ¢.z. the new king’s 
portion of the year. Taking now the particular case of the change of reign on verso, Reyister 4, it would 
follow that in this year the Nile reached its height during the last 2 months and 7 days of the Egyptian 
calendar year. Now we know by modern observations the limits within which the date of high Nile varies, 
and, by combining this with our knowledge of the shift of the Egyptian civil calendar as against the 
Sothic year, Borchardt finds the actual date of the year in question, which is the incomplete first year of 
the reign of Neferirkeré¢, to lie between the inner limits 3120 and 3460 B.c., or, supposing the high Nile to 
have been abnormally early or late, between the outer limits 3020 and 3550 B.c. The other three years of 
regnal change are less suitable for Borchardt’s purpose. They give similar but much wider limits for 
three earlier reigns, the sole value of which is that they do not contradict the dates obtained for the 
accession of Neferirkeré¢. 

This sort of mathematical reasoning is very attractive, especially perhaps to those who are least 
mathematical. But there are at least two criticisms to be made. In the first place Borchardt’s high Nile 
dates are based on no more than 32 observations, all lying between 1798 and 1888. In these 32 years the 
earliest high Nile fell on Aug. 25th (Gregorian) and the latest on Oct. 27th. Is it not a little dangerous 
to infer from so few data taken from a single century that the high Nile of a particular year five thousand 
years previously must have fallen within the same limits? The year in question might have been 
extremely abnormal, or the dates of high Nile may vary in large eycles of which, owing to lack of sufficient 
observations, we have nu idea. 

In the second place, is Borchardt justified in assuming that because the Nile entry is placed under the 
second or later portion of the broken year therefore the day of high Nile actually fell within that second 
portion? Is it not perhaps more than a coincidence that in each of the four cases before us the entry is 
placed in the second half of the year? In other words, may there not have been special reasons which 
led to the recording of the Nile height in the second portion of the year-space irrespective of the date of 
high Nile? Let us examine the four cases m detail in the light of this possibility. In Register 2 of the 
recto there is great doubt, ax Borchardt himself sees, with regard to the manner in which the broken year 
is treated. The months and days in the two spaces do not add up to a whole year, and if we suppose a 
kingless period between, which was not recorded, may we not imagine that if the high Nile fell in this 
(which doubtless for political reasons was omitted) the entry of its height was pushed on into the new 
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king's portion of the space} In Register 5 of the recto, where the change of reign is abnormally treated, 
and where the old king’s space is very much restricted, is it not a possibility that mere considerations of 
space may have dictated the entering of the Nile height under the second part of the year? The case of 
Register 1 of the verso must again give us pause. The carlier (7, the old kiny’s) portion of the divided 
year is apparently empty except for the entry “[4 months] 24 days.” As no events are recorded for this 
last incomplete year of the old king, would it be strange if, even though the high Nile fell within his reign, 
the entry of its height were pushed forward into his successor’s portion? The fourth case, that of 
Register 4 of the cersv, is also suspect. Here the entry “9 mouths 28 days” is crowded into the space 
allotted to the “Year of the sixth (?) time of numbering” in such a way that it overflows intu the space 
usually reserved for Nile heights. It may well be that these 9 months and 28 days are not a part of the 
year of the sixth time of numbering at all but represent the old king's portion of the following year, which 
the engraver had omitted in laying out the fields and had to insert in this clamsy way! If this is the 
case considerations of space alone would suffice to push on the Nile entry into the following field, the first 
incomplete year of Neferirkeré¢. I do not insist on this; I am only concerned to show on what an unstable 
basis Borchardt’s assumption rests. What is in any case clear is that great uncertainty exists regarding 
the annalist’s method of arranging these years of regnal change, and that there are certain considerations 
which may in particular cases have suggested or even compelled the reservation of the Nile height for the 
second portion of the year, even though the high Nile fell in the first?) Note above all that in three cases 
at least nu events whatever are recorded in the first part of the year, even when this is the longer portion. 
From this we might infer that the broken year was much more closely connected in the Egyptian mind 
with the new king, and in this case what more natural than that the Nile entry should be made under his 
portion, even though the high Nile was already over when he ascended the throne / The four changes of 
reign which seem tu be recorded on the large Cairo fragment would probably enable this point to be 
settled one way or the other, but it is impossible to decide details of this nature until the fragment is 
adequately published. However this may be, in the light of the very various treatment given to the years 
of change of rule on both fragments, Borchardt’s assumption, on which, be it noted, the whole of his dating 
is based, is a temerarjous one, and wust remain no more than an assumption. 

Having fixed the date of the accession of Neferirkeré¢ the author proceeds tu reckon back to the date 
of Menes. To dv this he must establish the length of the Dynasties preceding the Fifth, and this he does 
by attempting a reconstruction of the whole stone or stones. His method is as follows. In the five 
uppermost horizontal registers of the Palermo fragment the vertical year-fields in each register are virtually 
of constant breadth, so that if we lay an accurate drawing of the fragment in the middle of a long strip of 
drawing paper we can go on theoretically producing the fields of these five registers in both directions. If 
each register was, on the stone, evenly divided from end to end there will come a point at each end of our 
drawing where the vertical lines separating the fields in each register will lie all tive in the same vertical 
straight line. These two vertical lines, one at each end, will mark the limits of the stune, or, to be ure 
exact, of the entries un it. This process Borchardt has, with every conceivable precaution to ensure 
accuracy of drawing, applied to the Palermo fragment. As his point of departure he takes a zero vertical 
line roughly down the middle of the fragment and he finds that the desired coincidences occur on the 
right at a point which is 85 year-tields of Register 1 distant from the zero-line and on the left at a point 
61 year-fields distant from the zero-line. This gives for Register 1 a total of 146 year-tields, for Register 2 
112 year-fields and so on. In other words it determines the length of the stone and enables far-reaching 
conclusions to be drawn with regard to lengths of reigns and Dynasties both on the recto and the verso. 

In theory this is admirable, and no one who reads Borchardt’s volume will duubt that the carrying 
out of the drawing left nothing to be desired from the point of view of accuracy. But instead of allowing 
aimee hve to be carried away by the ingenuity of the process and the meticulous accuracy of the per- 
formance we mist ask ourselves seriously whether its basis is sound. In other words, are the assumptions 
made justifiable and is the necessary accuracy vbtainable ? 

Firstly as regards the assumptions made. They are three, first that the tields remain of constant 


breadth throughout each horizontal register, secondly that each register ran the whole length of the stone 
oa ? 


1 Tam well aware that on this hypothesis we should expect to finda NX 
numbering. Unfortunately we cannot test the point, for the entry, 
right to have been preserved on the fragment. 
are accidental. 


ile entry under the year of the sixth 
if it existed, would have lain too far to the 
The two vertical strokes shown in Schiifer’s copy in the Nile space 
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and thirdly that the first and last fields in each register were complete ones. The first assumption may 
be considered very reasonable, but at the same time it remains an assumption, and if it be true that the 
Palermo and Cairo fragments belong to one and the same stone it is obviously incorrect, for the fields in 
Register 1 on the two fragments differ sensibly. 

The second assumption Borchardt attempts to justify in a very ingenious manner. He points out 
that given five registers, the breadths of their respective fields, and the position of at least one field in each 
register, the probability of a coincidence of five vertical lines such as that described above is extremely 
small, and the chance of two such coincidences, one on each side of the original fragment, still smaller. 
He therefore argues that if our drawing gives a “unique solution” for these points of cvincidence it will 
prove the correctness of the assumption thut all the registers were of the same length and ran the whole 
length of the stone, it being inconceivable that coincidences so improbable should occur otherwise than by 
design. Now in the realm of pure mathematics this argument would be cogent. It is obvious that if any 
one of the five fixed field-breadths is incommensurate with any other there is no solution, and the chance 
of a coincidence is nil. But unfortunately for this reasoning we happen to be here in the very empirical 
world of drawing based on quite uncertain data, What Borchardt’s drawings give us are not exact 
coincidences but only roughly approximate ones, the chance of which occurring within the very generous 
limits allowed to himself by Borchardt, so far from being infinitely small, 1s very considerable. 

In any case the drawing does not give a unique solution. Eight fields of Register 1 from the right of 
the zero line in the reconstruction of the Palermo fragment occurs a coincidence of the tive lines which is 
decidedly closer than either of those at the ends of the registers. A glance at the title-band of Register 3 
will show that the stone did not end at the point in question, and Borchardt therefore dismisses the 
coincidence with the remark that it is an error due to inaccuracy of material. But surely he must either 
accept the evidence of his drawing in all cases or else in none. He is not at liberty to accept it when it 
suits his purpose and reject it when it does not. In any case is not an admission of an error of this 
nature fatal to the whole fabric of his system ? 

Since then the coincidences, being not exact but merely approximate, are in no way improbable, and 
since the solution given by the drawing is not unique, we cannot regard as justified the original assumption 
that the registers were all of the same length. This assumption is particularly dangerous in the case of 
Register 1, which contains, as far as we know, merely king-names. It is by no means impossible that 
these did not extend the whole length of the stone, or that some irregularity occurred in this confused 
catalogue of Kings of Upper Egypt, Kings of Lower Egypt and Kings of United Egypt. 

As for the third assumption it seems not impossible that, supposing (as Borchardt does) that the end 
of each register marked the end of a reign, the incomplete last year was given a narrower space, just as 
Borchardt himself is compelled to admit for the verso. To sum up it may be said that to assume the 
complete regularity of a monument of which we possess not more than a tenth (on Borchardt’s hypothesis), 
and that tenth showing great diversity in the treatment of critical years, and to base the chronology of 
long periods on this asstunption, is unscientific. 

And now tu discuss the question of accuracy. Borchardt’s drawing has for its basis a photolitho- 
graphic reproduction of a squeeze of the Palermo fragment made in 1865. Those who are in the habit of 
using squeezes will have remarked the very objectionable habit which even the best squeeze paper has of 
shrinking unevenly in the drying. Dr Gardiner and myself met with some astonishing examples of this 
when dealing with the Sinai squeezes in the British Museum and comparing them with tracings and 
photographs of the originals. I do not believe that a squeeze can ever be a reliable basis for a piece of 
delicately accurate mathematical drawing, still less a photographic reproduction of a squeeze, where the 
slightest error of parallelism in the planes of original and camera would produce faults unnoticeable to the 
naked eve but considerable enough, when multiplied as in Borchardt’s process, to cause disaster. Moreover 
Borchardt himself adinits that the breadth of field adopted in the drawing is only an average given by 
adding the slightly varying breadths of the surviving tields in any register and dividing by their number. 
Here there seems to be a possibility of very considerable error, Admitting the skill of the Egyptian in 
measurement, admitting that he laid out his year-fields by subdividing whole registers at a time, [ cannot 
agree that the average of 14 fields is certain to give a sufficiently accurate figure to work on in a register 
of 163 fields, as is assumed in the cane of Register 4. 


The author next proceeds to apply the same method to the largest Cairo fragment, which, he believes, 
belongs to a different stone from the Palermo fragment. This stone he finds to have contained 184 fields 


2-2 
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in Register 1,112 in Register 2 (the aime number as in the Palermo stune; and so on. Here again the 
same assmuptions are made. The materials used are perhaps less open to critivisiu, Gauthier’s plates, 
which are photographic reproductions from the original, having been employed. The possibilty of lack of 
parallelism between surface and camera might again be a source of error, though Borchardt claims that 
he can see no sign of this. As in the previous case the field breadths taken mm the drawmy are averages 
from the surviving fields ax measured on the reproduction. But our belief in these receives a rude shock 
when we test with the dividers the fields of Register 3, aud when we examine in the foutnote to page 24 
the measurements of Register 4 given by Daressy and seen by Borchardt after his work was completed: 
in this register there are 12 tields of breadth 14:7 mm. and 2 of 14-9 mim. If yariations such as these are 
possible then almost anything is possible except the attainment of accurate results. 

Tt has already been noted that Borchardt denies that the Palermo and the largest Cairo fragments 
belong to the saine stone. It is obviously vital to him to do so in view of the facts that the tield-breadths 
in the topmost register are different and that his drawing process gives different results in every register 
of the two stones except the second. In view of the fact that several writers who admit the existence of 
more than one table of annals consider the Palermo and the largest of the Cairo fragments to be part of a 
single tablet (see especially Gauthier in his publication uf the new fragment, Gardiner in this Journal, 01, 
pp. 143 ff, and Petrie in cLactent Eyypt, 1916, pp. 114 fh) it is interesting to see what reasous Borchardt 
adduces for his belief, apart fron the results of his calculations. In the first place the thickness 
of the largest Cairo fragment is given by Gauthier ay 60-62 mm., while that of the Palermo fragment is 
quoted by Pellegrini as 65 mim. As the two pieces on Gauthier’s own admission lay no further than 
240 min. apart Borchardt tiuds it hard to believe that such a variation could occur in a single stone. 
Surely this is indecisive. The variation of Gauthier’s figure, whatever it may mean, shows that the Cairo 
fraginent is in itself of considerable irregularity, and it is obvious that a stone which can vary in thickness 
2min. in a maximum length of 260 might vary another 3 min. in the next 240. In any cause more 
numerous and very accurate measurements will have to be taken on both stones before the argument from 
their thickness can be used one way or the other. The same applies to Borchardt’s comparisons of the 
distances apart of the horizontal divisions on the two stones. These distances we do indeed expect to find 
fairly constant throughout the tablet, Lut I confess that the sinall differences shown by Borchardt’s table 
seem to me by no means incumpatible with the theory that the two fragments belong to a single tablet. 
The breadths of the fields in corresponding registers of the two fragments coincide very closely iu three 
registers, but differ slightly in Register 4 where we have already seen traces of irregularity) and consider- 
ably in Register 1. These ditferences in field-breadth seein to ine to prove nothing for him who approaches 
the question with an open mind, but naturally for the author whose whole theory is based on the existence 
of scrupulous regularity in the vertical spacing they can ouly indicate the existence of two separate stones, 
With regard to the ditiereuces of drawing indicated by Borebardt between the two fragments I can only 
say that any attempt te reproduce the exact forms of signs from the plates of Gauthier’s publication seems 
to me waste of time. 

But we must new follow Borchardt in his attempt to fix the date of Menes from his reconstruction of 
the Annals, Assimmning that on both stones the first two Dynasties occupied the whole of Registers 2-5, 
he obtains a Jength of 544 years on both stones for the two Dynasties combined. Here we are still in the 
realin of mathematics. But now we are suddenly transported to the region of the wildest 
For the lengths of the Third and Fourth Dynasties Manetho’s figures of 214 and 274 (variant 
respectively are first taken. It is then suggested that the length of the Fourth Dynasty can be roughly 
gauged by comparing the amount of Inasonry contained in its pyramids with that known to have heen laid 
by SahureC in his pyramid at Abusir in between 10 and 15 years, and the result obtained is that the 
Dynasty can hardly have lasted much less than 300 years. 


guesswork. 
277) years 


Readers must form their own conclusions as 

the value of this kind of reasoning. It leads Borchardt to declare Manetho’s figures for the Third 
Fourth Dynasties not improbable, but before accepting them he reduces them in the same proportion in 
which Manethos tizures for the first two Dynasties must be reduced in order to agree with the 544 years 
of the reconstructed annals, the result for the twu later Dynaatie. 
have a total of 1022 vears for the first four Dynasties, and, addu 
reach the vrand total of rv vughly 1050 years from Me 


and 


s combined bemg 478 years. We now 
lg ou 25 years for the reign of Userkaf, we 
ues to the accession of Neferirkeré¢, a date already 
1 Tn the cave of the Cairo tragment these ¥ 


ary quite considerably within the limits of the fragment itself, as 
ean be demonstrated by the use of the dividers on Gauthier. plates 
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found by Borchardt to lie between 3020 and 3550 B.c. or, adopting the inner limits, between 3120 and 
3460 B.c. This gives for Menes the outer limits 1070 to 1600 with inner limits 4170 to 4510. 

Here the author finds himself confrunted with a serious difficulty, He requires over 1000 years for 
his first five Dynasties. Yet a well-known passage in the Turin Papyrus of Kings (Fragments 43-47 
and 61-63) has been interpreted by Eduard Meyer (and his interpretation has been accepted by many) to 
mean that from Menes to the end of the VIIIth Dynasty represents a period of only 955 years. In order 
to escape from this difficulty Borchardt attempts to show that Meyer has misinterpreted the passage, and 
that in effect the 955 years do not refer to this period at all. Both Borchardt’s transcription of the 
hieratic (p. 43) and his rendering of the passage as transcribed seem to me to be open to serious criticisin. 
In line 2 of his text the sign before the numeral 181 does not in his tracing of the hieratic look like 
xy and despite his footnote “Sicher nicht Rest von rmp-t” one is inclined to suspect that what was 


meant was, after all, { a This seems to me clear from the beginning of the next line, where there is no 


room for the years which on Borchardt’s supposition must have stood there. Note moreover that the 
sign /\y\ is generally (not invariably) rubricised in this papyrus, while the sign before 181 is black. In 
line 5 there is still more certainly an error, with the correction of which Borchardt’s whole theory of the 
passage falls to the ground. At the beginning of the line, as Gardiner points out to ie in a letter, the 
sign transcribed by Borchardt as ee with a foutnote “Nicht Rest von dmd” can on the evidence of 
Borchardt’s own tracing hardly be anything but dmd; there seems no objection on the grounds of form, 
for since the hieratic form of yy in this papyrus is identical with that of <=> except for the addition 
of a dot which the tearing of the papyrus has here removed we are just as much entitled to read Sx\ *® 
Borchardt is to read, as he actually does, <>, and the fact that the sign is rubricised is quite sufficient 
to turn the balance in our favour. 

His translation of the passage presents ditticulties. Thus the “a years, 6 months and 3 days” of 
line 3 are by him cut off from what precedes and refer to nothing, though the sense is restored at once by 


ate a : ee : 
the substitution of { S for his #/\. Furthermore to take line 5 as a separate sentence introduced by 


the preposition <> (bis zu) is to postulate a crudity of expression impossible even in so terse a document 
as the Turin Papyrus. Surely a much simpler solution is to admit the obvious parallel between lines 2-3 
middle, and lines 3 middle to 5 end. The first lines give the totals of years etc. for the particular group 
of kings just detailed, which we may paraphrase as follows: “[Summing up]; kings (of such and such a 
house).........0. [total] 181 years 6 months 3 days; kingless years 6; total [187 years 6 months 3 days].” 
The second passage combines these figures with previous totals and runs: ‘Kings [since] Menes, their 
kingdoms and years and the kingless years [94]9 years 15 days; kingless years 6; total............ 955 vears 
15(?) days.” This view of the passage may be wrong; it is not my business here to attempt to translate 
the papyrus, but it will at least be agreed that this gives a more natural and satisfactory rendering than 
that of Borchardt. It does at least show that there is no compulsion to suppose the 955 years to refer to 
anything other than the period from Menes up to the end of the Dynasty last detailed. 

Haying thus with very doubtful success combated the difficulties to his system raised by the Turin 
Papyrus, Borchardt returns to the chronology of the first Dynasties. He notes that the Palermo fragment 


records in the 8th or 9th year of Zer-Ity a “first occasion of the festival of Gy.” The name of this 


Ne, 
festival he renders first “Ewigkeitsfest’ and later, following Sethe, “ Zeitordnung.” Now a second 
occasion of this festival occurs in recto, Register 3 of the same fragment in a year which in Borchardt’s 
reconstruction is exactly 120 years later than the first. Further, in reso, Register 4 occurs the entry, in 
a year which his reconstruction fixes 280 years after the first occasion mentioned above, of a festival called 


_ a \¢ >: Borchardt argues that the festival of ao ) was celebrated on each occasion when 
SY Qa 


the shift of the Egyptian civil year as against the Sothic year amounted to a month, Ze. every 120 years, 
The first celebration would therefore fall just 120 years after the establishment of the Egyptian calendar, 
which we know to have fallen in about 4240 8.c..(Borchardt gives reasons for supposing the exact year to 
have been 4242 B.c.). Thus this 8th or 9th year of Zer was 4236 B.c., and reckoning back in the recon- 
structed annals to the begiuning of the register we get 4186, with a possible error of 2 years, for the 
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accession of Menes. The festival! of 2 a) + hy falling 400 years after the estabhshment of the 
Fa NEA 


calendar, would celebrate the fact that the civil year had now shifted 100 days. 

It would be ungracious to make here the numerous criticisins which at once suygest themselves in 
connection with the detail of this argument, for the author himself has stated them most candidly, though 
he overrides them. His readers must judge for themselves. It is certainly an odd coincidence that in his 
reconstruction these three festivals fall at intervals which can be so easily connected with the periods of 
shift in the calendar. The names of the festivals appear to me to form a very weak support to the 


author's theory. If a } here has it» later sense of “eternity” it is hard to see why such a name should 
es 


be given to a festival marking a shift of a month in the calendar; on the other hand the rendering 
* Zeitordnung” is, as Sethe himself would probably admit, quite hypothetical. Still further, to give the 


name _— a ) + “ Richtigwerden der Zeitordnung der Gittin Nekhbet” to a festival celebrating 
CaN 


the fact that the calendar, so far from having become “richtig” had become wrong to the extent of no less 
than 100 days is nothing but a delightful /vcus « nox lncendo. 


In the above an attempt has been made to limit discussion to the main lines of Borchardt’s treatment 
of his subject and to shuw how weak some of these are and how unstable are the foundations on which he 
rests the whole of early Egyptian chronology. At the same time there are many other points in the 
detail of the work which iuvite criticism. For instance Plate 3 is a production which must be repugnant 
to any scientific mind. It combines in a single reconstruction two fragments which the author 
himeelf insists beloug to separate stones with registers slightly differently arranged. The result is that 
the Palermo fragment ix here shown with its year-fields incorrectly placed. In the same Plate a single 
title-band is in several cases drawn m over the centre of the total space occupied in the reconstruction by 
pairs of kings whose reigns the author is unable to separate. This gives a very incorrect idea of the 
arrangement of the stone and would have been better omitted. In the third Register of the Cairo 
fragment in this Plate the complete reign of between 8 and 9 years is given without query to Semerkhet. 
This is based merely on Maspero’s statement that the damaged Horus-name consisted of three vertical 


siuns which Borchardt would read [iF Gardiner has already disproved this reading by pointing out 
that at this date the sign #<=> cannot be written vertically. It is difficult to trace any vestige of the sign 
y| which beth Borchardt and Petrie claini to see in the cartouche, This error alone would throw out 


the reconstruction of Register 3. Is it, moreover, certain that the First Dynasty ended at the end of 
Register 3/ [sy it not overbold to suppose that Zer had only one predecessor in the Dynasty? And in 
any care does a detailed vear-by-vear reconstruction such as that of Plate 3, which in the present state of 
our knowledge must be almost pure guesswork, serve any useful purpose / Similarly in Plates 1 and 2 is 
there any value in a reconstruction of the verso based on the assumption of constant year-tields within 
each register, in view of the fact that widely variable fields are already found in the Fourth Dynasty 
records of the rectu ? . 

It is tov early as yet to say what verdict scholars in general are hkely to pass on Borchardé’s ingenious 
and adiatrably handled study. Regarding it from the purely matheraatical point of view one can only 
regret that the author should have erected so immense an edifice without waiting at least until measure- 
ments of the necessuy accuracy could be taken on both fragments of the stone or stunes, their material 
compared, and an adequate philological study of the Cairo fragment made. 


T. Eric Pret, 


1 On p. 52, if IT understand him uvhtly. Borchardt wishes to take Qo asa determinative of time (cf. his 


nanslation + Zeitordnung’’). If this is xo the __ a ) has no testisal determinative (we expect the 
ww 


boat) and may be an event and not a festival at all, 


* Lacag and Gauthier both tailed to tind it on the stone itself. See Gauthier, p. 42. 
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1. PENDANT OF GLASS VOSAIC FOUND AT DAHSHUR 
(Twice the ze of the original) 


2 GLASS VASP OF TOTHMOSIS UT IN CHE MUNICH ANTIQUA\RIUM 


From water-coloar drawings 


A GLASS CHALICE OF TUTHMOSIS III 


By PERCY E. NEWBERRY, M.A. 


THE glass chalice bearing the prenomen of Tuthmosis III figured Plate XVI, below’, 
was bought about the year 1825 by an English archaeologist, Edward Dodwell, F.S.A., who 
was then living in Rome and forming the well-known collection of Egyptian, Greek and 
Etruscan antiquities which, some years after his death in 1832, passed into the possession 
of Munich and is now preserved in the Antiquarium of that city. In a catalogue? of the 
collection printed at Rome in 1837, the chalice is thus described: “Calice di smalto 
turchino® chiaro con ornamenti gialli e turchinoscuri; sul corpo wv’ e il cartello del 
Thutmose IV [sic] della dinastia XVIII (a. 0.4 e un quart. dia. 0.3).” It will be noticed 
that the chalice is here called “smalto” (enamel), and in the last “Guide”? to the Anti- 
quarium it is said to be of “faience.” It is, however, of glass, and glass of a kind that was 
much prized in Upper Egypt from the Eighteenth to the Twenty-first Dynasty. 

About fifty perfect, or nearly perfect, examples of this type of glass are known, and I 
have seen and noted fragments of at least two hundred and fifty broken ones. A certain 
number of specimens are dated by the names of the kings for whom they were made being 
worked into, or cut on, the glass. Besides the Dodwell chalice mentioned above there is a 
bottle in the British Museum? of opaque turquoise blue glass with ornamentation in yellow, 
which bears the prenomen of Tuthmosis HI. A dozen pieces bear the names of 
Amenophis II*, Amenophis III’ and Akhenaton’. The date of other specimens or fragments 
can be determined from their provenance. In the tomb of Maherpre, which dates from the 
reign of Tuthmosis III, was found a bottle’ of dark blue glass with ornamentation in green, 


1 The Plate is reproduced from a drawing made by Dodwell in 1825 or 1826. This drawing is pre- 
servedamong the Dodwell Papers in the Manuscript Department of the British Museum Cidd. MWS. 33,958, 
f. 43). 

2 Notice sur le musée Doduell et catulogue ruisonné des objets qwil contient, Rome, 1837. This catalogue 
was written by Dr Braun and contains an introduction by Bunsen. 

3 Von Brsstne (Ker, Arch., Vol. x1, p. 213) says that it is of “verditre” glass and that the decoration 
was in “jaunes et noirs,” but the chalice is discoloured. The body glass was originally blue and the 
ornamentation yellow and dark blue, as it is correctly described in the catalogue of 1837. The chalice ts 
figured in colour by RoseLiint, Von. Civil’, Pl. LXILb and a photograph of it is given by Kisa, Das Glas 
im Altertum, 1908, Vol. 1, p. 17. 

4 Curist-Dyrorr, Fuhrer durch dus Antiquarian, p. 117, no. 630. 

° Figured in Wingrxson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (ed. Brrce), Vol. 11, p. 140, 
no, 382. 

® Some of these pieces are figured by Daressy, Fovilles de lu vullée des Rois, in the Cat. gén. of the 
Cairo Museum, nos. 24753, 24794 and 24804, Other examples nos. 24798, 24800-2 and 24816 are described 
in the Catalogue. I secured at Thebes two pieces, probably from the tub of the king, with the pre- 
nomen of Amenophis IL worked into the glass. 

7 From notes of fragments in dealer's hands. 

~ Perrie, Tel/ ef Amarna, Pl. XT. 

* DaREssy, op. e¢t., no, 24059. 
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white and yellow. Fragments of a large number of vases of different forms, and of cups, 
dishes and bracelets of similar glass were discovered in the tombs of Aimenophis I* and 
Tuthmosis IV:. Pieces of at least a hundred vases and scores of amulets, ear-rings and 
broken bracelets have been brought to light among the ruins of the palace of Amenophis HI 
at Thebes'; and near by was discovered the earliest known glass tactory, in which were 
found small crucibles containing dark blne glass and a quantity of difterent coloured rods 
of the same material‘, Three or four similar factories of the time of Akhenaton were found 
at El-Amarna’, and hundreds of fragments of vases, bracelets, ear-rings and amulets have 
been collected in the ruins of Akhetaton®, A perfect bottle of the time of Amenophis ITT’, 
another bottle that can be dated to the reign of Tutankhamin’, and a bowl and several 
bottles of the reign of Ramesses IT*, have all been found in tombs at Gurob. At Lisht” 
there were extensive factories of this glass dating from the Twentieth Dynasty, and the site 
of another factory of about the same date was shown to me by Arabs on the east bank of 
the Nile a short distance south of Menshiyeh™. To the Twenty-first Dynasty belong the 
famous cups of Nesikhonsu in the Cairo Museum®. 

A considerable number of similar glass vases have also been found outside Egypt, 
in Cyprus and other places of the Mediterranean. Fime examples were obtained from the 
tombs of Enkomi and Curium, and these are undoubtedly the work of Egyptian craftsmen 
of the period between 1450 and 1200 B.c. A very remarkable cup is recorded from Curium 
(tomb No. 89). This is figured in Murray, Evcavatiuns in Cyprus, p. 69, fig. 99. It has 
a high tapering bowl and foot, and is decorated in a calyx-pattern of alternating blue and 
yellow opaque glass with dark brown vandyke pattern round the top. The pomegranate- 
shaped vases from Enkomi (op. cit, p. 34, No. 1218 and p. 35, Nos. 1052, 1053, 1056) are 
precisely similar to specimens found in Egypt that appear to be not later than the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. In the tomb where these pomegranate-shaped vases were found were alsu 
unearthed a green faience bowl of Egyptian manufacture and an arragonite (’) vase (op. cit., 

1 DaREsoy, op, ¢/t., nor, 24753—24838, A glass vase is figured in the tomb of Ré¢ at Thebes (no. 72 of 
GARDINER and WEIGALL, Topographicul Catalogue), see Leps., Denkm., Part ut, Pl. 62. 

2 Carter and NEWBERRY, Tomb of Thoutmésis IV, pp. 185—142, with Pl. XXVIL 

‘A stall series of fragments is im the Victoria aud Albert Museum, South Kensington. Larger series 
are in the Amherst and my own collection. In Davis and Newperry’s Tomb of Ivuiya and Toulyou, 
PL NAVI, are figured two duminy vases found in the tomb of the parents of Queen Thyi ; these are 
mide of wood and are painted to represent glass. One represents a dark blue glass with yellow wave 
lines: the other also represents dark blue glass and has yellow wave lines and rosettes. 

* Notes made by me in 1902-3, when Mr Tytus and I were digging at this site. 


* PeTRIF, Tell ef Amarnd, pp, 25—27, Pl. XIII, where ure tigured the fritting-pans, glass rods etc., 
used in the manufacture of the glass, 

* Some of these pieces wre preserved at University College, London, and others are in the Amherst 
Collection. [also possess a few typical pieces from this site. 

* TLE. QuIBELL. Landles du Servive dea Antiquités, Vol. u, Pl. 1, with p. 4. 

~ Perrté, Wuhan, Kahew and Gurob, Pl. XVIUL, 

0 Opt, PLXVIOILL 

weALC. Mack, The March Colle tion in the Supplement to the Bulletin of the Metropolitun Museum of 
Art, January Plt, pp. 24-26, 

(Thais had alreads been completely plandered when [was taken there in 1911. I picked up some 
whass slag and a tew pods of coloured lass and was told In the natives that several vases from the site had 


1 Share : Trt " ‘ 5 
leer sold daring the presiows season to Liver dealers, Some of these vases were bought by the late 
on : 2 £ 
Mi Theodore Davis 


I VMaspero. Les wrauaes raditles de Dip el Bahr, PLNXNIT A. 
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TURQUOISE-BLUE GLASS BOWL IN THE COLLECTION OF 
THE EARL OF CARNARVON 
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p. 35, tig. 1048) of the same form! as the glass bowl in Lord Carnarvon’s collectiun which 
is figured in Plate XVII. This latter bowl was found in Upper Egypt in 1856; it is of 
brilliant turquoise blue translucent glass, and is certainly the most beautiful example of a 
self-coloured Egyptian glass vase that has yet been found. I should be inclined to date it 
to the reign of Amenophis IIT, but it may possibly be a little earlier. 

The shapes of these vases are nearly all derived from well-known alabaster or pottery 
forms. In size they range from 1} inches to 16 inches in height. The colours employed 
are very varied and all appear to be due to metallic oxides. For the body-colour, blue is 
the commonest; it occurs in all shades from pale turquoise to deep lapis-lazuli and violet. 
Pale or dark plum colour comes next, then opaque white, green, yellow, and black; red and 
brown are very rarely foundasa body-colour. Four vases are known of a pale greeny-white, 
but not a single example is known of anything approaching clear transparent colourless 
glass. The ornaméntation usually consists of wavy or zigzag lines of a colour different from 
the body glass. Thus on a dark blue ground white, turquoise blue, yellow, green or red is 
used ; on a turquoise blue ground, dark blue, yellow or white. Sometimes the body glass 
is ornamented with circular discs*, or with bosses‘, of glass of ditferent colours. In one 
specimen?’ are sprays of foliage round the bowl and coat-of-mail pattern round the neck. 
Sometimes rosettes® of different colours are employed, or bands of flattened rods? of different 
colours, or plain crosses*. 

The process of manufacture of these vases can be made out from an examination of the 
contents of the factories that have been found and by a study of the fragments that we 
possess. It was a very elaborate process’, which necessitated constant annealing of the 
glass and the exercise of the greatest care to prevent the furnace attaining a temperature 
at which the glass would run. Whether the glass itself was made at any of the factories 
in Upper Egypt is doubtful; it is more probable that it was brought in the form of ingots” 
from glass works in the north-western Delta, where the necessary materials for glass-making 
are to be found". These ingots were broken up into small fragments and put into crucibles 
or fritting-pans that were placed on inverted cups in the glass-worker’s oven”. The glass 

1 Arragonite bowls of this shape are well known from Egypt. One was figured in a recent number of 
this Journal (vol. v, Pl. XXVI, pp. 167—168). 

2 Tt was brought to England in that year by the late Mr Hood of Nettlehain Hall, Lincoln. 

3 Fragment from the palace of Amenophis III in my own collection. 

+ A dark blue glass bottle in the Liverpovol Museum. 

5 This is the Tuthmosis ITI bottle in the British Museum. 

5 See for example DaReEssy, op. evt., Pl. XLITI, no. 24761 and another form of rosette is figured in 
Davis and NewBerry, Tomb of Jouiya und Touiyou, Pl. XXVII. 

* Fragment from the tomb of Amenophis IT in my own collection, 

’ DARESSY, op. ctt., no. 24761. 

9 T discussed this subject in 1910 with Mr William Burton of Messrs Pilkington’s works near Man- 
chester, and he agreed with the method of manufacture as here described. Much the same method of 
procedure is given by Petrie in Tell ef Amarna, pp. 25—27, and in the Cutalogue of the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club. Exhibition of the Art of Ancient Egypt, London, 1895, p. xxv. Mr H. J. Powell of the White- 
friars’ Glass Works, with whom I had earlier discussed the subject, believed that all the Egyptian vases 
were blown ; see his article on “‘Glass” in the eleventh edition of the Bxcyelopuediu Britunnicu, 1910. 

i T have seen four of these ingots; one of a beautiful turquoise blue colour is in Lord Carnarvon's 
collection at Highclere Castle, and another of a similar colour is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art at 
New York, The other two specimens I saw in an antiquity dealer’s hands in Cairo in 1904; these were 
of red colour. 

See below, pp. 159-60. 2 Perrik, Tell ef Aniurny, p. 26, Pl. XIII, 
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was then fired, and when sufficiently soft the viscid glass was picked out by means of metal 
pincers and rolled into thin rods or tubes’. These rods were then annealed and coiled 
round a sandy clay core* into which a metal rod had been inserted, the metal rod being the 
handle by which the glass-worker held the vase. When a sufficient number of rods had 
been wound round the core for the bowl, and the metal rod for the neck, to make the glass 
coat or “body” of the required thickness, the whole was put into the oven and fired up to 
a heat sufficient to coalesce the rods but not great enough to cause the glass to run. The 
foot was modelled by a metal tool out of a separate piece of glass and attached to the bowl 
while the glass was still soft. The vase was then annealed again to enable the worker to 
wind round it rods of different coloured glass to form the ornamentation. When the rods 
had been placed in position on the surface, the vase was again placed in the oven until the 
whole of the glass was soft enough to allow of the rods being rolled into the body. It 
should be noted here that these coloured rods are always embedded in the body of the glass 
and never go through it as in mosaic or cane glass. Metal pins* were then placed at 
intervals around the vase to hold the rods in place, while the surface between the pins was 
rapidly dragged up or down in such a way as to produce wavy or zigzag patterns. The 
hieroglyphs, rosettes, crosses, and other forms of decoration were placed on the surface and 
embedded in the same way. When the ornamentation was completed the surface was 
rubbed down? with emery, or some other cutting material, to remove any surface imperfections. 
The vase was finally put into the oven for just sufficient time to make its surface vitreous? 
and allow of the rims around the neck, feet and the handle or handles to be added. The 
vase and metal rod by which it had been held during the process of building up were then 
set aside to cool, and when quite cold the metal rod, which would then have contracted free 
of the glass, was removed. The final process was scraping away the sandy core from the 
inside, and the result was the finished glass vase. 

The technique displayed in the manufacture of these vases is so elaborate, the quality 
of the glass so fine, and the colours so brilliant, that it is certain the craftsmen who made 
them had long passed the primitive or experimental stage of glass-making. They reveal 
the art in a high state uf proficiency; they must be the outcome of a long series of experi- 
ments. Very little, however, is known about the early history of glass. The earliest factory 
that has been found in Egypt is one dating from the reign of Amenophis III at Thebes, 
but, as we have seen, some specimens of the kind of glass that we have been discussing 
date from three reigns earlier than Amenophis IIL, and the earlier specimens are of perfect 
workinanship. It has been suggested that, although these glass vessels were made in 
Egypt. they were the handiwork of foreign craftsmen and that the industry originated in 
Syria, not Egypt. But there is no real evidence to support this theory. No specimen of 
glass has been found in Syria that can be attributed to so early a date as Tuthmosis III. 


' Petrie, op. ert, Pl NITT. 

* Every fragment shows the rouzh inner surface with sand adhering. The necks have invariably the 
marks of the metal rods. It is, I believe, only hy this method of coiling that a uniform thickness for the 
“body-glass can be obtained. At Tell el-Amarna the usual method of bead-making was by winding a 
thin thread of drawn glass around a thin rod of metal, and these metal rods were actually found with the 
threads stil stuck on them. See PETRIE, 7e// +7 Amarna, Pl. XIE, 59—61. : 

* T have seen a few specimens in which traces of these metal pins can still be seen. 


Mr Howard Carter pointed out to me that on the surface of some of the vases tiny air-bubbles often 
appear which have been cut across. 
© This is obvions from many specimens. 
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On the other hand no trace of more primitive forms of this particular kind of glass have 
been found in Egypt. It is true that this style of glass descended into Greek times and 
was largely used throughout the Mediterranean ; it is generally termed “ Phoenician Glass,” 
but Phoenicia was the adopted, not the native, country of glass-making!. All the so-called 
“Phoenician” specimens are very much coarser and possess none of the brilliancy and 
vitreous surface that mark the earlier products. That glass-naking was a very ancient 
industry in Egypt is beyond question; its history can indeed be traced back to prehistoric 
times, for glass beads have been found in prehistoric graves. Pieces of semi-transparent 
blue glass used for inlaying on wood and dating from the First Dynasty were found by 
Amélineau? at Abydos, and among the jewels of King Zer’s queen occur plaques of turquoise 
blue glass? of excellent quality. From the Twelfth Dynasty we have two well-authenticated 
pieces of glass mosaic. One of these is a circular disc in the centre of which is a figure of 
a white ox with black spots; this is set in a ground of pale blue and surrounded by a band 
of red and white rectangles, outside which is a border of pale blue. It is covered with a 
thin dise of fluor-spar and mounted in a circular frame of granulated gold work. This 
exquisite pendant was found by de Morgan‘ at Dahshfr among the jewels of one of 
Amenemmes IT’s princesses. It is described by de Morgan as being made of different 
coloured stones, but I examined it sume years ago with a magnifying glass and am convinced 
that it is made of glass. The late Mr Harold Jones, who made a water-colour drawing of it 
for me (see Plate XVI, at top), was of the same conviction, and Sir Gaston Maspero in one 
of his last works’ definitely describes it as “ glass mosaic.” The second piece of glass mosaic 
dating from the Twelfth Dynasty is a rod in the Berlin Museum which gives the cartouches 
of Amenemmes IIT in white on a black ground. That it is contemporary with the king 
whose name it bears appears to me certain. Von Bissing’ attributed it to the Ruman age 
because he was not aware of any early mosaic glass. In my own collection I have several 
pieces from the palace of Amenophis III, and we cannot doubt that this kind of glass was 
well known in Egypt at the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The Egyptians were also 
expert cutters and engravers of glass as early as the Intermediate period between the 
Twelfth and the Eighteenth Dynasties. There is a small piece of opaque blue glass which 
has a lion’s head cut on one side of it and on the other side is engraved the prenomen of 
Intef Nubkheperre. This specimen is in the Slade Collection of the British Museum?. 
Many specimens of engraved glass are known from the Eighteenth Dynasty®. 

I have remarked above that the earliest known glass factory in Egypt is not older 
than the reign of Amenophis III, but that the history of the industry goes back to very 
much earlier times. Egyptian glass is a lime soda silicate and all the materials for making 
it are to be found in the north-western Delta. It was here in later times that most of the 


1 Perrot and Cuiprez, Hist. de V Art dans Vantiquité, Vol. 11, Phoenice-Chypre, pp. 732 ff 
2 Now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
3 FE. Vernier, La Bijouterie et lu Joaillerie Eyyptiennes, p. 84, n. 2, ef. p. 26. 
+ J. pe Morcan, Foutlles @ Duhchour, Vol. 1, Pl. XII, no. 62, p. 67. 
° Artin Egypt (Ars Una Series), 1912, p. 120. 
Amdlivhe Berichte aus dea Kgl. Kuustsummlungen, Nov. 1907, pp. 53—54. 
Arch. Rer., Vol. x1, p. 211. 
A. Nessirt, Glass (S. K. Mus. Art Handbook), p. 10. 
® Several engraved pieces were found in the tomb of Amenophis II, in the palace of Amenophis III 
and at Tell el-Amarna. 
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glass exported from Egypt to Rome! was made. There are remains of extensive glass 
works in the Wady Natrfin and to the south and south-west of Lake Mareotis*. Hadrian, 
in a letter addressed to the consul Servianus, mentions glass-making as one of the chiet 
industrial occupations of the people of Alexandria. Strabo? tells us that he heard from 
Alexandrian giass-workers that there is in Egypt a kind of vitrifiable earth, without which 
expensive works in glass of various colours could not be executed. The Egyptian name of 
vlass is very significant in this connection. It is thn-t. Just as we use the word thn-t 
“china” for a kind of porcelain which first came to us from China, so the Egyptians called 
glass thet after the country (thaw) of the north-western Delta from which we may pre- 
sume they derived it. 


1 Cicero, pro Aub. Post., 14. Alexandria sustained its reputation for its glass for many centuries. 
Martial xr, bl: xm 74: x1v, 115. Vopise., dured., 45. 

2 Winxissox, Modern Egypt und Thebes, 1843, Vol. 1, pp. 384, 394 and see note 8 to RAWLINSON’S 
Herodotus, tt, 44. [have myself noted the sites of two factories to the south and south-west of Lake 
Mareotie. 

2 Strabo, xvr, 11, 25. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LIFE 
IN EGYPT IN HELLENISTIC TIMES' 


By Proressor M. ROSTOVTZEFF 


Many years of close study of the history of the ancient world have convinced me that 
one of the most important epochs in the evolution of the world is the Hellenistic period, 
ie. the three centuries after Alexander the Great. JI am sure that, if we desire to under- 
stand the peculiarities of Greek genius and the subsequent history of civilization, this 
epoch is quite as important as the flourishing period of Greek politics and the time of the 
Roman world empire. I will not repeat well-known truths, but I must emphasize two 
cardinal points which even in such a brilliant home of classical learning as Oxford are apt 
to be insufficiently considered. 

First of all an idea of the Greek world based only on a knowledge of the Athens and 
Greece of the VIth to the [Vth century B.c. is both incomplete and to a great extent mis- 
leading. One of the most important features of Hellenism is not worthily represented in 
this picture of the Greek world, ve. the universalism of Greek genius and its accessibility 
to mankind in general. This feature is most characteristic of the Hellenistic epoch. Let 
us not forget that this age created the world-wide Greek language—the xow). It also pro- 
duced writers of genius who were as near to the Greeks themselves as to the Hellenized 
and Romanized BdpBapo.. They were equally read by the fellaheen of Egypt, by 
Hellenized Syrians, by citizens of the world capital—Rome—and by Romanized Gauls, 
Britons and Berbers. I would cite, for example, the name of Menander—the father of con- 
temporary drama so far as this drama has developed on classical lines. The Hellenistic 
period first put the idea of a “ cultured world,” occoupévn, ofxovpevixds, into general currency. 
For this cultured, z.e. Greek, world it created a world philosophy as represented by the 
schools of the Stoics and the Epicureans; the world learning, as represented by the works 
of the followers of Aristotle, the Alexandrian, Pergamene and afterwards Roman scholars: 
the world history as we find it in the great works of Ephorus and Polybius, Plutarch and 
the great Roman historians: finally the world literature. It is not fully realized that the 
greatest works of classical Greek literature obtained world-wide importance and a world- 
wide audience only through the great creative furces of the Hellenistic period. Due credit 
must be attributed to the creative power of that epoch which suceceded in spreading through- 
out the world the language, the habit of thought, and the culture of the Greeks. Such an 
epoch cannot be designated a period of decline. I take the liberty of affirming that people 
who know Athens and who are not thoroughly acquamted with Alexandria, Pergamon and 
Antioch do not know Greece. They cannot fully realize the exceptional work of Greek 
genius. Athens moulded everlasting specimens of beauty and thonght. The Greeks of the 
Hellenistic period, continning the work of the Athenians, made these specimens accessible 
to millions. They have handed them down to us and made it possible for us to establish 
on them, as a base, the foundations first of European, and now of our world culture. 


1 A lecture delivered before the Oxford Philoloyieal Society. 
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My second point is that without a proper conception of the great results achieved by 
the Hellenistic age in the dumain of politics, economics and law we shall never adequately 
realize how the world empire of Rome developed. Without this knowledge we can never 
understand how the Roman Empire acquired the strength to enable it to exist throughout 
4 series of centuries, and how it could afterwards provide mvudern European nations with a 
basis on which to found their political life. The Hellenistic age was the first to attempt 
tu solve a fundamental problem of ancient political life, a problem which still remains 
unsolved two thousand years after the death of Alexander the Great. 

The ancient world produced two types of state—the great monarchical and bureaucratic 
organization of the Orient, and the free, autonomous and democratic organization of the 
Greek city state. The Eastern state seemed to be quite incompatible with that of the 
Greek. The foundations of the Eastern state were a strong central power, an army of 
appointed, responsible otticials, the blind obedience of the population, a tendency to make 
private property serve the interests of the State, and a desire to socialize and nationalize 
preduction. All these points seem to be incompatible with the economic and political 
bases of the Greek constitution, which comprised an annually elected central power remaining 
under the control of the people, an administrative organization on the basis of elective 
selfadministration, an almost unlimited freedom of private initiative in economic life, and 
private property as the chief economic principle. It is well known that the Greek wénus 
was powerless to unite the whole Greek nation into one conerete state. It was therefore 
obliged to submit to the old monarchical state system of the East, and to adapt the funda- 
mental principles of its hfe tu the bureaucratic organization of the Orient. The whole 
history of the Hellenistic period consists of slow and varied processes of fusion between the 
two principal forias of ancient political, economic, and social life. The Greek city states 
were gradually incorporated in the big monarchies of the East, infusing new forces into 
decrepit bureaucratic organizations. First of all, Greek genius supplied much constructive 
power in the building up of the Eastern political and economic system. It evolved a 
strictly thought out and carefully regulated bureaucratic system of a Greek monarchic state 
on an Eastern basis. The corner-stone of this system was the submission of the individual 
to the State in all spheres of his activity. This was the case in Ptolemaic Egypt. In other 
countries, such as Macedonia, Asia Minor and Syria, this same Greek genius tried to create 
a compromise between the Eastern monarchy and Greek polity. It started to build up a 
monarchic state as a conglomeration of Greek city states which preserved the basis of their 
economic and svcial life. They lost, however, their economic self-sufficiency (adtdpxea) 
and their political autonomy (adrovoyia). This gigantic, strenuous and exciting work was 
carried out in an atmosphere of continuous internal unrest and endless wars between the 
ditferent Hellenistic states. 

Rome inherited this work, and the Roman Empire attempted to unite its various 
threads and bring it to completion, An attempt by Rome to construct its world state by 
means of an alliance of various Italie city states in the [IIrd and IInd centuries B.c. 
brought forth no good results. A second attempt by Rome to revive the Athenian world 
to organize a world state founded upon a munarchical hegemony of the Roman 
eitizens—met with the same fate. This second attempt resulted in endless civil wars, 
bloody resolutions and finally in the consolidation of a monarchical régime. This régime 
eventually was obliged to follow the example of the Hellenistic monarchies, and to continue, 
not withont much trepidation and deviation, the work of combining the principles of the 





power 
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Greek city state and the Eastern bureaucratic monarchy. Rome, however, as we are aware, 
did not bring this work to completion, nor has it been completed up to the present time. 
I do not know which elements prevail in our contemporary state—the elements of the 
Greek city state or of the Eastern bureaucracy. I can, however, affirm that the various stages 
of development in these processes in the ancient world are not as well known to us as they 
should be. This is certainly not due to lack of material, but more to the absence of 
systematic thought and study of this question. The specialists in Oriental history have 
applied all their powers tu the reading and translating of Eastern documents and afterwards 
to the reconstruction of the political and dynastic history of the different Eastern states. 
Little attention has been paid to social and economic history. The specialists in the history 
of the Hellenistic period, in which nobody before Niebuhr and Droysen was interested, had 
also first of all to make known and explain the raw material, @.e. inscriptions and papyri. 
Afterwards they began to elucidate the fundamental problems of political history, to frame 
a satisfactory chronology, and to find their way through the chaos of fragments of lost 
historical works on the evolution of the Hellenistic world. They had no time to study the 
social and economic questions. Nevertheless in the history of the Hellenistic age, thanks 
to the efforts of the papyrologists, something has been accomplished. The economic, social 
and political structure of Ptolemaic Egypt has become more and more clear. 

Ihave devoted the greater part of my life as a student to the elucidation of these ques- 
tions, and have endeavoured to portray not only one land and one epoch, but to demonstrate 
on the one hand the dependence of Hellenistic culture on Greek institutions, and on the 
other the enormous influence of Hellenistic activity on the Roman Empire. It is impossible 
to give the outlines of my work in a short paper, but I would like to throw some light on a 
small part of the picture. Through the kindness of Prof. B. P. Grenfell I have been enabled 
to acquaint myself with the contents of a most valuable document which supplies much new 
evidence for the history of Ptolemaic Egypt. This consists of instructions from a minister of 
finance of (probably) King Ptolemy Euergetes I to one of the important financial officials of 
Egypt—the financial chief of one of the Egyptian voyod. This document is unique of its 
kind; it is Greek in both language and thought, but purely Egyptian in character and 
contents, corresponding closely to the famous instruction of Tuthmosis III to his Grand 
Vizier Rekhmeré¢. This document has been read and restored in Grenfell’s masterly style. 
In dealing with it I have examined again all the principal questions relative to the economic 
and social life of Egypt in the IlIrd century B.c. and have come to some new conclusions. 
Let me give you some idea of the way in which I arrived at them. You will see that the 
picture of Egypt during that period is not only interesting in itself but also very modern. 

The economic life of Egypt is entirely built up on the exploitation of the productive 
forces of the Egyptian soil. It was only rendered possible by means of a skilful regu- 
lation of the water supply in combination with the annual inundation of the Nile. The 
products of the Egyptian soil watered by the Nile were always the most important source 
of Egyptian wealth. The foodstutts, consisting mainly of cereals and oils, were consumed 
by the population, while millions of cattle both for work and slaughter, as well as domestic 
fowls, were fed in the rich pastures of the country. Linen and wool were used in the manu- 
facture of clothes for rich and poor, for living and dead. All supplies over and above the 
needs of the population were exported. Egypt bought little abroad; what she lacked 
included wood tor ship-building and metals, especially iron. She always attempted from 
the earliest times to hold Syria, and, beginning with the Ptolemaic dynasty, Asia Minor, in 
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order to provide herself with these products. In comparison with the products of the 
Egyptian soil other products play but little part in Egyptian economic life. Besides bread, 
meat and oil, the fish of the Nile oceupied a very secondary position. Trading and hunting 
expeditions to Central Africa and Arabia brought home ivory, precious stones, gold, valuable 
and rare woods, and various perfumes, all of which supplied the raw materials for the 
ditterent branches of indnstry and art in the large towns of Egypt, especially Alexandria. 
The abundant growth of papyrus in the Nile Delta supplied the important paper factories, 
while both coloured and uncoloured glass were produced in great quantities. 

Such were the inaterial resources of Egypt. How were they utilized’ In direct 
opposition tu the structure of economic life in Greece and Italy, the whole economic 
organization of Egypt was built up on the principle of centralization and control by 
the Government, as well as the natiunalization of all production in agricultural and 
industrial life. Everything was for the State and through the State, nothing for the 
individual, except the mere possibility of a grey existence which saved the worker from 
starvation. Nowhere in the whole evolution of mankind can be found so far-reaching 
and so systematic limitations as those which applied to private property in Ptolemaic 
Egypt. I do not know how far this state of affairs existed in Pharaonic Egypt, but it is 
clear that the system reached its logical completion under the Ptolemies. They gave 
it the finishing touches by causing it to be elaborated by the Greek genius and Greek 
systematic and logical thought. 

There is nu evidence for the supposition that the national economy of pre-Greek 
Egypt was constructed on the basis of one clearly thought-out legal idea. Political 
conditions. religious ideas and administrative practice created a varied and changing 
picture, Its most important feature was a more or less far-reaching concession by the 
State of the rights of sovereignty to various influential corporations and persons, chiefly 
to the temples and powerful officials of a feudal type. This feature gives to the structure 
of pre-Ptolemaic Egypt a more or less clearly defined feudal character, which was more 
strongly marked im times when the central authority was weak, and less clearly defined 
during the rule of strong monarchs and dynasties. From the beginning of their rule in 
Egypt the Ptolemies adopted a decisive line of policy in combating the elements which 
weakened and disintegrated the central authority. They appropriated a politico-religious 
principle which had cver been the basis of the Egyptian state. The substance of 
this principle was that the king alone held absolute power and unlimited rights of 
disposal over the material resources of the country as a whole, and the wealth of in- 
dividuals in particular, On this system of “divine right the Ptolemies founded their 
avdininistrative, sucial, and economic policy. They elaborated it in detail and constrained 
the feudal element in Egypt, especially the temples and the priesthood, to obey it. We 
are not aware to what extent they adopted the old system, or how many new elements 
they mtroduced into it, nor do we know the extent of the changes brought about by the 
Greeks in Egyptian theory and practice. But it is certain that the Ptolemaic system 
had a> its core net Greek but Egyptian ideas—not Greek but Egyptian practice, The 
task of the Greeks in Egypt was to formulate Egyptian ideas clearly, to think them 
out and to adapt the Egyptian practice to the aims of the Ptolemaic state. Not less 


Mnapertant Was the task of making the Egyptian system acceptable to the new Greek 
population of the conntry. 


Phe basis of the economic organisation of the Ptolemaic state was the principle of 
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supreme management by the Government. This principle embodies at the outset the 
idea that the king was the proprietor of the whole territory of Egypt and could dispose 
of its resources, including mines, lakes and rivers. Further it established the king’s right 
to make use of civil labour if the needs of the State demanded it. The whole practice 
of Ptolemaic administration was built up on these two principles. I have no grounds for 
disbelieving that these were purely theoretical principles. I feel sure that they formed 
the basis of the whole economic policy of the Ptolemies. Deviation from them was both 
possible and natural, but it in no wise alters them in substance. In the majority of cases 
such deviations were survivals or new formations arising out of Greek influences. 

The fullest expression of these principles was to be found in the agricultural life of 
the country. All the arable land in Egypt was meticulously registered, and was under the 
strictest control of the Government. One part of it was under the direct management of 
the State (yj Baowdi«), crown land), while different corporations and private individuals 
were granted possession of the other part (y} év adéoer). In this case, however, the State 
granted concessions only in order to serve its own purposes. In order to provide the 
temples with means wherewith to maintain the cult of the gods and the king, the State 
allowed the priesthood to dispose of the income derived from certain lands (yj iepd, sacred 
land), Land was also granted by the Government to Greek gymnasia to finance education 
for Greek youths. Soldiers and officials were given land in order to ensure the defence of 
the country and its good administration (yi) KAnpouxexr), yh év cuvrd£er). Large con- 
cessiuns of territory were assigned to officials of importance, and to friends of the sovereign 
(yh év Swped). A separate category was formed by land granted to individuals for con- 
tinuous or sometimes perpetual use, the reasons being that this was the only method of 
getting such land cultivated, and it was necessary for the holders to lay out some capital 
on it, and to expend a certain amount of initiative and intensive personal labour on it. 
From the Greek point of view such land most nearly corresponded to the Greek idea of 
private landed property (yi idio«7nT0s). I include in the same category gardens and 
vineyards, as well as sites for building purposes. The Greeks in Egypt regarded such 
land as private property («rja). It is possible that in other parts of Egypt (our evidence 
is mainly based on documents found in Fayfim) modifications existed in regard to the right 
of land-tenure which were more or less consonant with the Greek idea of private property. 
But these do not materially attect the substance of the question. 

Statistics do not assist us in determining the respective dimensions of crown and 
private land in Egypt, but in the Faytim. without doubt, crown lands predominated. If 
we add the sacred Jand and the land év éwpea to that of the crown (as the principle of the 
management of both was identical), we may deduce with comparative certitude that in 
the Fayfim private land was the exception. I am of opinion that the same conditions 
prevailed in other parts of Egypt, especially in the extremely fertile Delta—the granary 
of the whole country. It is possible that the order of things in the district of 
Thebais was different. Here the sacred lands may have predominated, and it is 
credible that the exploitation of them was in some ineasure dissimilar to existing conditions 
in the north. 





In general the mode of exploitation of crown lands was typical of Egypt. These 
methods set the tone and defined the social and economic status of the majority of the 
agricultural population, It is highly interesting to note that the Ptolemies, by means 
of a series of measures both adininistrative and legal, fixed the relationship between the 
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State and the crown-farmers in a strictly regulated semi-Greek form, and this without any 
departure from the old customs which prevailed among the agricultural population. 


The chief features of this system were : 


(1) From a legal standpoint the relations between the State and the agriculturist 
were regulated by the laws which applied to leasehold property, which might be held for 
a definite short period or for an indefinite long one. 

(2) De fucto, however, the position of the farmer was complicated in two ways: 
(a) he was bound to remain at his place of registration (2é/a), and was obliged to cultivate 
and sow his land, to gather, transport and thresh his corn, and (b) the State was not 
de facto bound by its contract with the farmer; it could at any time dismiss one farmer 
and replace him by another. 

(3) The State recognized as private property of the farmer both his residence and 
agricultural implements. De facto, however, in contradiction to this principle. the State 
sumetimes sold all such property for arrears of rent and taxes. 

(+) Cattle were not absolute private property, since they could be requisitioned in 
case of need by the State. 

(5) Compulsory services were deinanded from the farmer not only for the execution of 
his regular agricultural work, but also for the regulation of the economic life of the country at 
large, e.g. for keeping in repair canals and banks, for transporting Government property, ete. 

If we take all this into consideration, we must admit that the farmers, while de jure 
free, were de fucto bound to the soil; fur while they were theoretically leaseholders, they 
were actually precarivus possessors. This state of serfdom is shown more clearly by the 
following facts, In his domestic economy the farmer was not by any means free ; ‘he could 
not make his plans in accordance with his own desires. He received an annual order as to 
how much of his land he should sow and with what seed. He had no rights in the disposal 
of the fruits of his labour, The corn he grew was only his after the State had received its 
quota, ze, the rent and the various taxes calculated in money or in produce. The State 
only released him from further liabilities, and allowed him to dispose of the residue of his 
produce, after payment of the full amount demanded of him and the transportation of such 
produce as was owned by the State to the Government granaries. But even this freedom 
of possession was not unlimited. The State still claimed the right to purchase a certain 
amount of corn at a fixed rate. The same rule applied not only to crown-farmers but 
alsy to the holders of private land. No freedom at all was permitted to agriculturists in 
disposing of pr «lucts of special kinds: for instance, all the crops yielding oil fell into the 
hands of the State at a fixed price, and the same procedure was adopted with flax and 
perhaps hemp, and possibly with wool also. The agriculturist could not make use of green 
food tor his cattle as he wished (such green fodder was sown after the harvest fall haan 
gathered, as ix the case in Egypt to-day). He could only feed his own draught-cattle with 
this green tedder on condition of payment of certain taxes to the Government, which 
secured such payment by means of pledges. The remaining grass was clainied by the 
State, which was alsu the proprietor of all uncultivated pasture-land ans 
these conditions every farmer. whether he owned some hundred he 
few sheep and goats, was completely dependent on the State, and w 
taxes in order to feed his live-stock. The ( 
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and in this way was subsequently able to regulate the development of cattle-breeding in 
the same manner as it controlled agriculture. 

Compulsory labour constituted a heavy burden for the agricultural population, who 
year by year worked on the canals in order to keep them in repair. This labour devolved 
upon the crown-farmers chiefly, but legally all the other categories of the agricultural and 
non-agricultural population were liable tu take part in its execution. Of course, in view 
of their high social standing, soldiers, officials and Greeks in general did not perform such 
labour personally, but had to pay an equivalent tax. Obligatory work on the canals con- 
sisted not only in digging, but also in the provision of timber for their banks. Timber 
is scarce in Egypt, and the Government displayed great foresight in planting the banks 
with trees noted for their rapid growth. The obligation to plant, fell, and prepare this 
timber devolved upon the agricultural population. From time to time the Government 
had recourse to compulsory labour for cultivating and sowing the fields and for gathering 
the harvest. This happened when, from some cause or other, land had been left unsown 
or the harvest had not been gathered. In such cases the Government never ditterentiated 
between the social grades of agricultural labour. 

It can therefore be clearly seen how far-reaching was the compulsory system, and to 
what extent freedom and independence in agricultural labour were curtailed. We are not 
dealing with haphazard methods, but with an elaborated and fully thought-out system. 


The chief points of this system were as follows: 

(1) The binding of a great part of the agricultural population to their work at their 
place of residence. 

(2) Control of the domestic economy of all individual members of the State. 

(3) The State’s claim to the largest share in production. 

(+) Utilization to the fullest extent of manual and animal labour for the State. 

(5) A tendency to limit the rights of the agricultural population over its private 
property. 

The same system was adopted by the Ptolemaic state for the control of all branches 
of industrial and commercial activity, and for the organization of taxation. Time does not 
allow of my dealing as fully with this subject as I have done with Egyptian agriculture. 
I must confine myself to a few remarks of a general character, which are based ona long 
and careful examination of Greek papyri. 


I. The whole of industry, internal commerce, and organized taxation was always 
either under the control of the State or under its direct management. Here again the 
Government abolished independence and freedom of action among the priesthood and 
feudal lords. 


II. The Ptolemies were the first to elaborate a universal and well thought-out state- 
system for the organization of industry, internal trade and taxation. The most characteristic 
features of this system are as follows: 

(a) Industry and trades were placed under strict control and accurate registration. 

(b) The most important branches of industry, such as the production of oils, textiles 
and paper, the working of mines and quarries, were regulated with particular minuteness. 
For some of these branches the Ptolemies created a monopuly in production and trade, 
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while for others they devised milder measures for the maintenance of control and the 
concentration of trade in the hands of the State. 

(ce) The less important branches of industry were more independent: but they were 
all heavily taxed and raw materials could not be purchased freely, since practically all of 
them were owned by the State. The right of sale was also limnted. 


(d) In the most important industries, we discover the same system of compulsory 
labour as has been described in my remarks on the conditions applying to agricultural life. 

(e) Inspection of trades, industries, and taxes did not belung exclusively to officials 
and the police, as was the case in agricultural life. This task was divided between 
officials and tax-farmers, The Greek form of free state tax-farming was fully subordinated 
by the Ptolemies to the State. Being in Greece a free commercial operativn, tax-farming 
became under the Ptolemies a furm of state-control of industry and taxation. The tax- 
farmers, together with civil servants, formed a second line of people who were answerable 
to the State, and in the event of their not rendering its dues were liable to have their 
private property and the property of their sureties confiscated. 

(7) The greater part of Egyptian trade was not managed by free merchants, but by 
agents appointed by the State who sold the goods at fixed prices, and these agents were 
responsible to the Government in the same way as the tax-farmers. Like the latter, they 
received only a percentage of the revenue. 

(yg) Weare unable to find any traces of independent trading in Egypt. Most of the 
commodities were provided by the State and were suld at fixed prices. In some eases fixed 
rates were not used, but the State created a few mspectors—generally tax-farmers who 
levied a certain percentage on trade returns. 

(h) A very important innovation by the Ptolemies was the abolition of the system of 
natural economy and bartering, and the introduction of money payments into the domain 
of trade. industry. and taxation. It is not necessary to point out that the coinage was an 
exelusive monopoly of the king, as well as the trade in precious metals, gold and silver. 

All the foregoing poimts involved the Government in the task of setting up elaborate 
machinery for securing the fulfilment of the duties of the population towards the State. 
First of all it became necessary to create a large number of police officials. They were the 
so-called guards (¢UAaKes), Who probably totalled many thousands, part of them being an 
organized military force, while the majority were drawn from the local population and 
compelled to serve. As their duties involved material responsibilities, they were taken from 
the ranks of the wealthier portion of the population, and in order to secure respect for their 
authority they were generally selected from the senior ranks vf the community. As their 
duties were detested and frequently brought men to financial ruin, every une tried to avoid 
this service. The Government was therefore obliged to make this service coinpulsory. 
Indeed, compnlsory service was a characteristic feature of the Ptoleniaic system. In the 
earlier petiuds of its existence this compulsory service was confined to the lower ranks of 
the police otticials, but it is vbvieus that such a system was necessarily rapidly extended. 
The conmprlsory service of these officials was sometimes termed by the Egyptian Greeks 
Necroupyia but with the classical Greek term. which implied a voluntary sacrifice of a 
man’s property and labour for the good of the State, the Ptolemaic « liturgy” had nothing 
in common, It originated in the purely Oriental idea of serfdoin (curcée): only the word 
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was borrowed from Greece by the Ptulemies. In substance it was a form of compulsory 
labour largely used by the Ptolemies. 

Above this local police there was a formidable army of vtticials; but this is not the 
place to enter into a discussion of these functionaries. I would unly refer to two conspicuous 
facts. 

Fustly, the Ptolemies were the vriginators of an elaborate official system. They created 
a graduated scale of lower and higher ranks all appuinted by the king or his delegates and 
responsible to the king exclusively. This system was thuught out in minute detail, The 
idea of this salaried “official” army had its birth in the Orient, but the Greeks, and 
especially those of Egypt, were the first to elaborate it. 

The second point is that the Ptolemies were the first to demand securities trom their 
officials. The officials whose duties were to collect produce and money taxes and to control 
the tax-farmers were obliged to pay the State, if arrears were not fully exacted by them 
from the tax-farmers and tax-payers In case of insolvency their estates and the guarantees 
of their sureties were confiscated. This innovation was very important, for it showed future 
generations how to divert the private property of the tax-farmers and officials into the 
State treasury. 

These officials, together with the tax-farmers, formed of course a privileged class. Some- 
times they becaine very rich, and by bribing the higher officials they steered their course 
through a sea of official correspondence with some degree of satety. One false manoeuvre, 
however, and their vessel was wrecked. As has already been pointed out, all officials were 
responsible to the Treasury, and for them to keep their attairs in absolutely correct order 
was practically unthinkable. So it is easily imagined that side by side with the lucky few 
there were many unfortunates. Besides those who enriched themselves there were many who 
became beggars. It is worthy of note that in the ranks of this red-tape army very few 
honest men were to be found. And these belonged almost exclusively to the category of 
“unlucky ” ones. 

Tf it is asked how many of the population, either civil or official, were out of reach 
of the State's econumic control, the answer presents no difficulties. They were not to be 
discovered among the agricultural population, nor were they to be found in the industrial 
and commercial classes. Furthermore they were absent in the ranks of the army, navy, 
officials. and tax-farmers. There remained three categories—twvu economic, ve. the dealers 
occupied (1) in external trade and (2) in transport; and one political—the citizens of the 
Greek towns Naucratis, Alexandria and Ptolemais. 

Let us examine the last category. Their political freedom and autonomy were mere 
shadows. What were the limits of their economic freedom is unknown; but I am of the 
opinion that, if we take into consideration the direct connection of their economic life with 
that of the remainder of Egypt. we have no grounds tor the supposition that they oceupied 
an exceptional position as regards the State. 

Very little evidence is available as tu the organization of external commerce. The fact 
that the Alexandrian traders (éuzropo: and éydoyets) were to be found in all harbours and 
ports of the world supplies no evidence as to their relation to the State. But taking into 
consideration the fact that the urganization of external trade was more an international 
than an internal matter. we may conjecture that the Ptolemies conceded more independence 
and initiative to those engaged in the expert and import operations of the country. It is, 
however. hardly possible that they enjoyed the same freedom of action in the interior, 
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The whole organization of Egyptian economic life points to the fact that they mostly 
exported goods which were owned by the State and imported goods for it. 

The foregving applies with equal force to the supply of transport within the country. 
Although it was managed by private dealers, the greater part of it was obliged to serve the 
needs of the State, the requirements of private individuals being subsidiary. The position, 
therefore, of the dealers in transport both on land, by means of donkeys. camels, and horses, 
and on the river (va’k«dXnpot) was practically the same as that of the tax-farmers who 
worked for the State or of the owners of sinall textile factories. 

If my conclusions are correct, we may evolve a very instructive general picture of the 
economic and social condition of Ptolemaic Egypt. For the first time we meet with a broad 
and systematic plan fur the nationalization of the whole econumic life of a country. What 
were the results of this experiment? The State, of course, became greatly enriched by 
this system. Egypt, as compared with the other Hellenistic States, or even with Rome, 
was always the most opulent. The Ptolemies were the world’s bankers, and they were well 
able to use their financial power. But this power was only one-sided. Money could purchase 
an army or a fleet, it could build up a beautiful capital with luxurious buildings and gardens, 
with money the Ptolemies could organize splendid ceremonies and festivals; but money 
alone could not create lasting power. The spirit of the nation was one of inditference—the 
dull obedience of serfs who possessed no initiative, no animation, and no patriotism, whose 
thoughts were wholly concentrated on the problems of their daily bread and economic 
interests. To this mood of the masses, who were conquered by the Greeks, the Ptolemies 
brought little by little the Greek conquerors themselves. Greek soldiers who had become 
seini-independent agriculturists were already losing their energy in the second generation, 
and were gradually and unconsciously assuming the spirit of those whom they had van- 
quished. The Greek ofticials became submerged in a mire of bureaucracy and bribery. 
Semi-stoical circulars, full of mild persuasions or even open threats, were by no means 
etfective in causing these officials to discharge their duties to the State in a disinterested 
manner. The Greck traders and dealers found no roum for private initiative, and eventually 
became officials and assumed the official habit of mind. Sertdon lay heavy upon the 
people. but protests were seldom heard. Dissatisfaction assumed a form typical among 
serfs. When they found that conditions were no longer tolerable, groups of men, agri- 
culturists Workimen, sailors, or officials, said * We can bear no more” and fled to the temples 
to claim the protection of the gods, or disappeared in the swamps of the Delta. From the 
cummencciment of the IITrd century B.c. these strikes were of common occurrence. They 
were a constant terror to the officials, since force was useless in dealing with a psychology 
born ot dull despair. The government was rich in money, but the country was poor in 
spirit, and hardly knew happiness. True, the country occasionally revulted, under the 
banners of the old gods and temples or under the influence of national feeling. But these 
lusurrections invariably ended in massacres, and only when the energetic elements in them 
had been destroved was an aumesty granted tu the survivors. 

Nevertheless, the achievements of the Ptolemies in Egypt had very great influence on 
the future. By Greek thought and Greek talent for organization they systematized the 
shapeless foundations of the Eastern, and especially the Egyptian, state. The structure 
which they built np turnished valuable data for all those who afterwards sought tor suitable 
methods te create a rich and powerful state in a miliew where no competition existed and 
Where autecratic government was supreme. The Ptolemaic system was at first continued 
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by the Roman Emperors. As time went on, however, they adapted this system to the great 
organization of the Roman Empire, although not without some waverings and deviations. 
“All for the State and by means of the State” became their maxim also; and we see how 
some of the peculiarities of the political, social, and economic organizations of Egypt were 
organically developed in Rome. Where there had tormerly existed free landowners, there 
gradually appeared “coloni.” Free craftsmen and tradesmen were changed into corporations 
serving the State, and transport was centralized in the hands of State-organized naucler?. 
For powertul publicuni were substituted strongly controlled tax-farmers of the Ptolemaic kind. 
The administration of the free cities was given over to groups of decuriones responsible for 
the payment of tribute and taxes by the population. The citizen army was replaced by a 
hired army which was gradually bound to the land, ete., ete. 

We know that all these processes were on the one hand the cause and on the other the 
symptom of the steady decline which Roman civilization experienced in its vital powers 
and in its creative energy. But we also know that these processes connected with Egypt 
form only one side of the picture; not everywhere has Hellenistic influence displayed the 
same features as it did in Egypt. It was multiform and complex, and other forms of 
Hellenistic influence affected the Roman world just as strongly as this Egyptian form; and 
these other forms prevented downfall and decay. 

The ideas of the ancient world penetrated the new European nations which were the 
descendants of the Roman provinces. Ancient culture was the prototype of the new 
European culture, and some centuries atterwards the same questions which the ancient 
world had proved incapable of deciding were again propounded: “does the individual 
exist for the State, or does the State exist to assure tor the individual the free development 
of his creative powers?” 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


Few modern historians have attempted to give a general picture of social and economic life in Egypt 
during the three centuries of the rule of the Ptolemies. But these attempts are mostly insufficient for 
different reasons. One of the best works on the economic and social structure of Ptolemaic Egypt—the 
well-known Recherches sur Véconomie politique, ete. of Lumbroso—was published at a time when but little 
papyrological iaterial was available. The last attempts to summarize the data of the papyri—the most 
yaluable book of Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire des Luyides, vols, ut and iv, and the Introductions to Papyro- 
logy by H. Wilcken (Gruudeiiye der Papyrush unde, 1912: and W. Schubart (Einfihruny in die Pupyruskunde, 
1918)—~important as they are, have treated the ecouomic question as one of many problems presented by 
the papyri, and have not concentrated their attention on the leading ideas of the Ptulemies!. 

Valuable work hay been done to elucidate different special points. I reter to the works of Luinbroso, 
J. Maspero, Jouguet, Lesquier, Martin, P. Meyer, W. Otto, Oertel, Fitzler, Reil, Chwostoff and to the in- 
troductions and commentaries in the recent publications of papyri, first of all to the masterly elucidations 
of different problems by Grenfell, Hunt, Jolhmsou, Jouguet, Lesquier, Wilcken, Schubart, P. Meyer, 
Vitelli, Comparetti, etc. Some of the commentaries by Grenfell (e.g, tothe Rerenue Laws of Ptolemy Phiia- 
delphus and to the volumes of T ebtynis and Hibeh papyri) represent an exhaustive treatment of different 
economic problems aud have as much nnportance as many of the above-named special works. I myself 
have endeavoured to deal with many different points in the domain of the economics of Greek and Roman 
Egypt, eg. with the tax-farming, agriculture, transport, corn-supply, etc. But I have never before 
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attempted tu express my general views ou the social and economic ev vlution of Egypt during the period 
of Greek and Roman rule. 

That is the reasou why I have tried in the text of my article to sketch the general background of 
Egyptian economic and social life iu the time of the Ptolemies. I am fully aware that this attempt is 
liable to be obsolete a few months after its publication. Tt 1 to be expected that now peace is with us, the 
papyrologists will give us one important publication of new papyri after another. A new edition of the 
older publications of Ptolemaic papyri wax expected before the war frou H. Wilcken, and it is to he hoped 
that his work did not cease during the war. Everyone knows how full of sound ideas and uew suggestions 
all the publications of Wilcken are. Nevertheless the task which T undertook seemed to ie not useless. 
My generalizations may be perhaps too far-reaching, my picture tov definite and tuo precise, uty explana- 
tions of the fragmentary materials partly wrong, but doubtless every attempt to outline the general features 
of a complex epuch, if based on a careful first-hand study of the whole available materials, has its value. 
It clears the sometinies confused ideas of special inquirers and editors of fresh materials, evokes contro- 
versy, and brings many questions of detail to reasonable solution. 

In these few notes and references I do not endeavuur to give the full evidence for every point and 
question. A lung entmeration of numbers and titles would be mostly useless, since the principal refer- 
ences under each head may be found without ditticulty in the works of Bouché-Leclereq, Wilcken and 
Schubart mentioned above. I will discuss only a few points giving the fundamental evidence. The 
puints which I have chosen are either those in which 1ny views radically differ from the generally accepted 
ones, or those which are based on new evidence not available to the above-inentioned scholars. Where 
ty statements are based on the new Tebtynis papyrus I shall not give the text of the papyrus and the 
parallels tu it, but only refer to the papyrus in general. The text of the papyrus and the whole material 
to expla it wiil soon be published in vol. mt of the Tebtynis papyri. 


1. The first point is the question as to the general uims of the Ptolemies in their work in Egypt. 
Wilcken considered, and Schubart agreed with him, that the Ptolemies pursued a world-policy, that for 
them the Mediterranean was the chief point and Egypt was only a base supplying the economic foundation 
of their Mediterranean policy. I must confess that my point of view is diametrically opposed to that of 
Wilcken. The ditference between the Ptulemies and the Seleucids lies to my mind just in their attitude 
towards the idea of a world-state. The Ptulennes never did pursue the idea of creating a world-state 
based on Egypt. Their leading idea was to create a powerful Egyptian state, rich and strong enough to 
be independent and secure from every attempt to conquer it from the outside. In order to guarantee 
the safety of Egypt the first condition was to hold the sea, to command the sea-routes approaching Egypt. 
The task was complicated and dithcult. In the times of the Old, Middle and New Empire in Egypt 
the possession of the Syrian coast was enough to give the needed guarantees. But beginning with the 
first inillennium B.c. the growth of Asia Minor and the steadily developing sea-power of the Greeks 
induced the rulers of Egypt to extend the sphere of their political intluence tu the whole Mediterranean 
region, not in order to conquer aud rule Gieece aud Asia Minor, but with the object of watching carefully 
the rival sea-powers and checking their efforts to cut Eyypt off frou the main sea-rontes leading to her 
north and east coasts. This command of the sei-routes was unobtamable without a strong fleet, and a 
strong fleet could not be built and maintained by the natural resources of Egypt. Wood and metals had 
to be imported from outside, aud the best way te secure a safe supply of these was to hold scine countries 
which were rich in forests aud mines, That is why Egypt held firmly on to Sinai, Syria, and Cyprus, and 
tried to occupy some districts in Asia Minor, chiefly iu Lycia. ; 

On the other hand the streueth and wealth of the Egyptian state depended entirely upon regular forei 
commerce, To hive arinies and to maintain a strong ae great fixe of money tae aes tee 
way to obtain lirge quantities of gold and silver was through an extensive foreign trade. And to ae 
on this trade it was necessary to command the trade-routes, 

The commplieated task of defending the satety and independence of Egypt, which rendered necessary a 
pelnanent aviny anda strony feet, led directly to the internal economic policy of the Ptolemies. It was 
mapoessible to transform Egypt inte a Greek conntry with free and autonomous cities and at the same time 
to inaintam the strength of Eeypras a united state, The only course was to uphold the old system of 
wininistration and the old socal conditions, but at the same time to open Eevypt te AVC Se 
te incorporate the new energies in the old system. That was what Ay ee eres: ae - 
of svstetatizing aud perfecting the old Egyptian adiministrative and ecouoiic system, It would i 
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unjust to affirm that the chief aim of the Ptulemies was to enrich themselves and to rob the population 
of the whole amount of what they produced. The Ptulemies wanted to have a rich and strong state, and 
they sacrificed the interests of the individuals to this principle. They did not want to be unjust aud to 
make their subjects unhappy. It would be a very interesting task to aualyse all that the Ptclemies 
themselves and the officials who repeated their exhortations expressed in their edicts and ordinances as to 
their airs and principles. I am sure that such an analysis would show how far-reaching was the influence 
of Stoic and Cynic ideas on the rulers of Egypt, quite as extensive as the influence of those ideas on Anti- 
gonos Gonatas. The view that the ruler was the servant of his subjects was quite familiar to the Ptulemies, 
and the teaching of Horace in his Roman odes concerning the duties of honest officials in the new state 
created by Augustus differ but little from the instructions of the Ptolemies to local officials, wich incul-- 
cated honesty, justice, punctuality and energy. See Plut. dpopht. reg. 189D: Anpryrpios 6 badnpeds 
Lrohepaio TG Buowrei mapiver Ta mepi Bucireias Kai yepovias HBAla KTGoOat Kai dvayryyookew* “a yap 
ol Pitot toils Bacidetvar ot Oappovor wapaweiv, TatTa év Tois BySdios yéyparra,” and «f. Lumbroso, Bull. de 
la Soc. Arch, d’ Ales, 14, 151 foll.; Tarn, Aatiyonos Gonatus, 254 foll. It is to be noted that the treatises 
about Baorde‘a were generally Stoic or Cynic in tendency. 

I have but little doubt that the first results achieved by the Ptulemies were splendid, and believe 
firmly in the popularity of the first three Ptolemies among the population of Egypt. But the system as 
such was very dangerous, and led directly to the results that I have explained in the text of my article. 


2. Agriculture. Iwill not repeat what I have stated in my book, Studien zur Geschichte des rémischen 
Kolonates, Leipzig, 1910. The main points of my account of the agrarian relations between the State and 
private individuals are generally accepted. New papyrological evidence, as e.g. an important papyrus in 
the British Museum which will soon be published by Grenfell, shows that the treatment of granted land 
in the Thebais, to which the papyrus belongs, and in the Faytim presents no important differences, and 
that crown land in the Thebais formed a large part of the territory of that region. But the qnestion in 
general is very complicated and difficult, and a definitive statement would be possible only in the case of 
another discovery like that of Tebtynis, Ze. the discovery of a large number of documents describiny 
the agrarian state of the Delta!, Middle Egypt, or the Thebais. The practice of giving up state land and 
assigning it to different holders is older than the Ptolemies, being found constantly under the old Egyptian 
kingship. The Ptulemies resumed this practice chiefly in order to bind to themselves the foreign elements 
in the country. But vradually they relapsed into the dangerous methods of the Pharaohs, and came back 
to conditions which seemed to have heen totally destroyed by the first Ptolemies. By granting land to the 
temples and to some eminent officials they restored the power of the priests and of local feudal chiefs 
But this development was checked by the strong hand of Augustus. 

3. Cattle, The division into yj Bacay and yj ev apéoee <crown- and granted-land) is typical for 
the whole condition of economie life in Egypt. Tu every branch of agricultural life we see the State or the 
king as the greatest employer and as owner of the most important concerns. Private initiative was only 
subsidiary. So e.g. in the treatment of the cattle, the State was owner of large herds of ditferent kinds of 
cattle. It wa» enabled to hold these by the ownership of the whole pasture-land—royat. This ownership 
is shown by the payment of a tax (évvdutov) for the use of voyai: see lately P. Ryl. 11, pp. 314 full. How 
the State managed these herds is not quite clear aud requires a special inquiry which cannot be undertaken 
here. But I must point out that special attention was paid by the Ptolemies to cattle and other animals 
needed by the State for administrative, military, and religious purposes. To feed the court and the 
officials large flocks of geese and swine were kept. The ynvoSocxoi and tomopSoi who took care of these 
were in the position of aondcKol yeopyot and workmen in the state-factories (vaoredeis) ; see Tebt. 5, 168, 
and of. P. Petr. 1, 10, l=, 32a; 107e; 112a un, 5; ¢, 12: d 1, 9; e verso 26; giv, 24; PSI. iv, 379; 
Vv, 534; Wileken, Grundz. 248: Oertel, Ligrry, 25. IT cannot agree with Wilcken, who thinks that 


1) Very important documents from Mendes in the Delta have been published lately by V. Martin, Un document 
administrati? du nome de Mendes, in C. Wessely, Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyruskunde, xvit (1917). 
Thongh belonging to the IIIrd cent. 4 p., this document (enumeration of the unwatered land, 4 &3poxos). which pre- 
serves the old terminology, gives valuable evidence on the conditions of land-tenure in the Ptolemaic period. It is 
to be noted, however, that no general conclusions may be drawn from this document as regards the gener:l distribu- 
tion of land in the Delta. Though the document enumerates only parcels of private land chiefly held formerly by 
soldiers, it may be supposed that this exclusiveness is caused by the fact that such land only was registered in this 
document, other categories being booked separately. 
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ynvovcxoi were farmers uf geese belonging to the State. Oertel did not understand their position at all; 
to speak about requisitions from the yyvogooxod 18 entirely inappropriate. Another large concern of the 
State was horse-breeding, chiefly for unlitary purposes. Horses were always scarce mn Egypt, where asses, 
bulls, cows, and camels were used for the transport and for agricultural work. Large imrorpodia belonged 
exclusively to the State, aud were administered by imworpédor, whose position can be detined only by 
a special inquiry, but who seem to be nearer to officials than to troredeis : see PL Hib, 162 and 118; PSE 
rv, 405; P. Petr. u1,62¢c. Very complicated also is the question about poocyorpogua, Which are often com- 
bined with ierorpégea. No doubt they also belonged to the State and were destined to provide calves for 
sacrifices. Fresh evidence about the nooyorpéqua and immorpddua is provided by the new Tebtynis papyii, 
where the whole evidence will be discussed. But it would be wrong to atirm that the State claimed 
a inonupoly in the ownership of geese, swine, horses, aud calves as well as bees which were very important 
since honey way the only substitute fur sugar, for private owners of them are very often meutioned. 
Most attention Was paid by the State to drauyht-cattle indispensable for agricultural work. A special 
inquiry only can ascertain how this matter was treated by the State. But it is certain that the draught- 
cattle were must carefully registered ‘see P, Petrie, m1, 98; cf 94b and c; 101), and elaborate measures 
were taken to distribute the whole amount of cattle owned by the 3aowixoi yewpyoi during tle season of 
work on the land, especially at the time of ploughing and gathering of the harvest. To supply the neces- 
sary draught-cattle in places where they were particularly needed state-owned cattle were first of all 
available. Large herds of bulls were entirely owned by the State ; see eg. Petrie, 111, 62¢- At critical 
moments the whole amount of cattle in the country was mobilised and distributed, the cattle of the 
Bardsxot yeopyot as well as that of private land-holders (P. Paris, 63, 173 foll.;. But in ordimary times the 
problem was to distribute rationally the available cattle belonging to the 3acduKot yewpyoi: see the 
correspondence of Zenon, P, Hamb. 27, 13; PSI. rv, 429, 25; 422 (a very important document ; vy, 497, 
482; P. Lille, 8: ef P. Ales. 1 Wilcken, Chres¢. 198 and 241) and P. Tebt. 5, 178, where officials are for- 
bidden to requisition cattle for their private use. Another important problem was to combine the 
reqnirements of agricultural work with the needs of State-transport of curn tu the landing places where 
the corn was loaded on ships to be carried to Alexandria, Memphis, Thebes and other places. Preference 
was generally given to agricultural needs; see P. Tebt. 705; cf 750, 753, 757. The technical term for 
cattle employed in agriculture is yeopyxad xrnvy, for cattle used for the transport —sopeia. 


4. Huy und green food. In close connection with the distribution of draught-cattle for agricultural 
work, which was in fact a pure negation of the right of the agriculturists to dispose freely of their own 
cattle, stand the strong measures taken by the State to guarantee for the state-cattle and the yeopytka 
xryen of the Baordceol yeapyol the necessary amount of green-stufts. I have mentioned already the owner- 
ship of the State over the whole unsown pasture-land (voyai). There is no available evidence to show 
whether, besides the State, private persuns in the Ptolemaic epoch owned or disposed of large tracts of 
pasture-laud. But very full evidence exists about pasture-land owned by the State. Under this head 
was included all unsown land, whether swamps or meadows or falluw-land. It was used chiefly for the 
large flocks of sheep and goats which were owned partly by the State, partly by womeéves large employers, 
disposing sometimes vf mauy hundreds of cattle); see the careful study by Johnson aud Martin already 
mentioned, P. Ry lou, 314 fol, Por the right of pasture a tax was paid upon each head of cattle i2ieb tows 
so that the whole amount of cattle in the country had to be carefully registered. Besides the evyouiov, the 
cattle-owners had to pay special taxes for cach head of cattle of every kind; see P. Hib, 33; P. Petrie, ur 
T2b, 73d venstration: : Hid 19 cnote on p. 274); P. Amb. I, $3; PSI. ry, 368, 386; v, 509 eepeuaas 
conbined with @educerexuy 5 the tax was farmed. and the farmers or the State had to provide a large 
number of guards paid out of the proceeds of the tax: PST, IV, 351, 361, 380 (the practice of distebution 
of the vopat - 

The state-owned cattle and the yeapyicd «rye were fed partly on these vouai, partly by green-stuffts— 
the ~o-called epa. After the harvest, large tracts of land were sown with different kinds of green-stufhs, 
The disyn mal of these Was hot free to agriculturists, They had the right to feed with it aericultural cattle 
only, and this only after having ziven securities ‘aopddeat: for payment to the Government of an éx@dpiov 
and for repayment of the Tre ppara, ie the payment had to be effected generally in money or in corn, 

ertpyeres xAwpor preveded the permission to give the green-stutts to the cattle 
or to bring it home: see P.Tebt 27, 54 foll: P. Hib. 31-53 and 73; P. Gradenwitz 8: cf. Pivtroviez, Lvs 
1913, 11 fol. and PB. Petrie, m1, 21 (ovrrianois yAper 


a Valuation of the crops oer 


New evidence is found in PSI. 1. 372 and 100; ef V, 
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010, 7 and P. Tebt. 714, 715. It is to be uoted that the rules for the use of yAwpa or éeriomopa were 
obligatory for both the yj Bacdixy and the yi év ddéoe, and that persons breaking the rule were liable tu 
have their cattle coufiscated (im orépnow ayerOa); see P. Tebt. 27, 54 foll. and 70 foll. 

The treatment of the cattle owned by private persons is typical of the policy of control adopted 
everywhere hy the State in Egypt. It is hardly possible to affirm that in practice there were really 
private owners of cattle in Egypt at all. We inust remember that besides the above-mentioned restrictions, 
the State appealed to cattle-holders to carry out the already mentioned transpurt of state-goods, demanded 
private cattle to organize the maintenance of canals and embaukments, requisitioned from private owners 
pigs and fowls to feed the Court and the officials, and calves for sacrifices, and finally reserved probably 
for itself the right to buy the whole amount of wool produced by sheep and goats. 


5. Control of crops. 1 cannot give here the evidence to show how state-control worked in other 
branches of agricultural economy, but I shall produce in my commentary to P. Tebt. 703 the evidence 
for the state-control of yearly crops; see meanwhile Pauly-Wissowa, Real. Enc. vit, 134 and 161. I have 
no doubt that the State prescribed to the agriculturists how much land was to be sown with corn, how 
much with oil-plants, ete. Though it is not clear whether these regulations referred to the BacidcKot 
yewpyoi only or to the holders of the y7 év ddécee too, I am rather inclined to heheve that certain 
restrictions were imposed upon the second category of land-holders, 

A few words may be said also on two points which have not vet been fully illustrated in previous 
discussions of the agricultural life of Egypt. I mean the compulsory sale of corn to the State, and 
the rules about tree-planting and tree-cutting. 


6. Siros dyopaotés. This is well known to all papyrologist>. Besides the ék@Jpea and the taxes paid 
in corn, agriculturists had to sell a certain amouut of their corn at fixed prices; see Wilcken, Grund:. 357. 
I should suggest that this obligation lay chiefly on, not the Sacicxot yeopyoi, but the holders of ya év 
adéoet, especially the cAnpodyo.. It was a kind of substitute for their immunity from éx@dpea, a kind of 
supplementary taxation ina milder form. Besides the papyri quoted by Wilcken, I should refer tu Tebt. 5, 
178 foll., esp. 184: pind€ otvexa |) oerixad yerijata emwpinrew tis; cf. 194, where it is forbidden to demand 
more than usual for sale from the agriculturists. See also P. Hib. 40; 47, 14 foll. and Edgar, Anncles dit 
Sere. des Autig., XVI (1918), 1, p. 162, where I understand the Baodixds otros to be, not corn given by the 
State to the soldier as allowance, but corn bought by the State from the cAnpotyos. 


7. Tree-planting. The evidence about tree-planting will be discussed in ny commentary to Tebt. 
703. I would like here to draw attention to a passage in Tebt. 5 which has not Leen rightly interpreted— 
IL. 200 foll.: épotos 8€ cat robs Balordixols) yew(pyors) Kai rov[s lepeis] Kat rovs (dAdovs) | robs TH ev ahve 
yiv éx[ovras cai] py | xatame(ur)evxdras Tas KaOn[K(oveas) purietas)| ! ws rov va (érovs) rev €Eaxodovourrer 
mpogtipey | tH dé putelay roca Oa ars Tob v3 (érovs). Kat Tots Kexodras Trav iiov EtAa mapa (ra) ek(keipeval 
Tpootuypara, 

It is clear fromm the context that the planting mentioned in the text quoted above refers not to some 
crops, but to trees, aud that consequently the holders of yy Sacadixyn and yp év dpéoe were obliged to 
plant some land with trees. On the other hand, we see that even the trees growing on their own land 
could not be cut by the owners without certain formalities urdered in special rpoardypara. One of these 
mpootaypara is preserved in an inscription of the II—I cent. B.c.; see Preisigke, S. B. 1626. Though 
fragmentary, the contents of this rpéorayya are clear. It contained an order voncerning planting trees 
on the embankments, and a prohibition to cut trees already growing on them More details are given by 
Tebt. 103; ef PSL rv, 382. I think that the often-mentioned éAocomia belongs in some cases to the 
cutting off of branches of »state-trees growing on the embankments, and used generally for the embank- 
ments themselves; see e.g. P. Petrie, 11, 39; 43,2 and 1v, 10; 48,4. The land planted with trees is 
perhaps the EvAtris yz: ef. P. Petrie, 1, 39a), 7=111, 88. On the évAvxomia in Ptolemaic times, see PNT. 
IV-V, 323, 338, 339, 429, 499, 506 comp. 501, 545, and P. Lille, 5,24; for Roman times see Wilcken, Grund: 
253; Archiv, 1.127; ef. P. Oxy. 1112, 1188 and 1421. 


8. Ludustry. No comprehensive work on industry and trade in the Hellenistic period exists. The 
buok of Reil (Bettruye zur Aenntnis des Gererbes) is more a useful inventory of facts than a*full inquiry 
into the subject. The article on Greek industry and trade in one of the last volumes of Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll, Reel, Lne. is disappointing. The author, Francotte, gives a careful study of the industry and trade of 
the (reek polis, but does nut deal at all with industry and trade in the Hellenistic monarchies, With regard 
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to Roman imdustry, Guimmerus in lis excellent article on industry and trade in Italy and the Western 
provinces in the above-tuentioned Encyclopaedia aud in some articles in the /ukrbuch of the German Arch. 
Institute, has paid but little attention to Egypt and to the Hellenistic world in Roman times. Papyro- 
logists, however, have produced many valuable special studies on the subject, references to which will be 
found in the above-auentioned Lutroductions by Wileken and Schubart, who have themselves supplied good 
general sketvhes on industry and trade in Greek and Roman Egypt. To the list of special works on the 
subject given by them, I would join a reference to the recently published book of M. Chwostotf (in 
Russian, on the textile industry m Egypt M. Chwostoff, Sketches oa the organization of industry and trade 
in Greek and Rowen Eygypt. 1 The tertile industry tn Greek uid Romun Egypt. Wazan, 1914. 

My attempt tu give a classification of the different methods of organizing industry and trade is based 
partly on the above-mentioned studies, partly on fresh evidence. Though the lines of demarcation which 
T have drawn are rather rough and approximative, the future will perhaps render it possible tu draw them 
more definitely, and to subdivide my types into more classes and categories. But I hope that my leading 
principle in defining the categories may be useful to future students of the subject. To illustrate my 
classification by a few exaniples, T add seine short notes on the best-known and most typical branches of 
industry. 

A classic example of the first category—the full monvpoly—is the state-monupoly of oils. thoroughly 
studied by Grenfell in his commeutary to the ydpor reA@vixoi of Ptolemy Philadelphus. We meet here all 
the peculiarities of a modern monopolized branch of industry: nationalization of raw products, distribution 
of these among atate-factories, nationalization of all the factories, compulsory labour in them, national- 
ization of products obtained in the factories, and full monopoly of trade with strung measures taken 
agaist ileit traders: finally, heavy taxes on imported oils and restriction of trade in them. 

A milder forma of organization was found in the tartie /ndustry. The documents concerning it are not 
xo full as those dealing with the oil monopoly, but we can affirm with certainty that no full monopoly was 
introduced into the textile industry, Tt must be noted to begin with that in the textile industry we 
cannot trace any big factories, the single looms being scattered through the country m towns, villages and 
temples. Some of them stued in close relations to temples (Rosetta Stone, Dittenberger, Or. Gr. Inscr. 90, 
17 and 29; P. Tebt. 5, 245 foll., others to big land-owners (PSI. rv, 341), but that seems to have had no 
influence on the organization of this branch of industry by the State. Priests and estate-owners played 
apparently the same part as the farmers of é@ovenpd, receiving a part of the product and being responsible 
for the payinent of the weavers. 

The main cutlines of the organization of the weaving industry were as follows, Possibly raw materials 
were dealt with by the State in the same way ay in the oil monopoly (Lee. Luvs, col. 86 fol.) ; but 
the weasmy-looms were not metioudlized aud remained the property of the weavers —property of course 
within limits, because the vwners were uot permitted to dispose freely of it, eg. to sell the looms, or 
to make any repairs in ther, without a special permit (P. Tebt. 5, 241 £; P. Magd. 36 = Chr.), Neverthe- 
less the textile-workshops were uot owned by the State like the oil factories. They remained in the hands 
of the textile-workers, and the implements belonging to them were treated by the State on the same 
lines as the agricultural muplements of the 3acdcKor yeopyoi (P. Tebt. 5). Though the textile-workers 
were in no sense free artisans, working for theuisely es and disposing freely of the products of their work, 
they wereima better position then the workers in oil factories. They obtained of course raw materials 
from the State, they were bound by contracts? to deliver a tixed amount of clothes of prescribed kinds, 
they were responsible for arrears in the delivery, and were not allowed to go away from their homes; but, 
on the other hand, they were net obliged to wmake use of all their Iooms, aud we have no evidence of com- 
pulsory work exacted from them. They worked as much as they liked within the limits of the above-men- 
tioned eontract, and were remunerated for the clothes which they delivered in money at a prescribed rate 
fixed by the State P. Hab. 6s 69.. Tt is not quite clear whether they had to deliver all that they produced, 
aD sessed the right to marnfucture—in addition tu what they were ordered—cluthes for their own use 
ye fea asides It Is possible that the State did not carry the ide of nationalization to extremes, and allowed 
the owners of textile Tnplements to work not only for the State but also for the 


mrelves. But I am 
mehned to think thit they did nor have the right of free sale in regard to their work. 


The exclusive right 
of sale belonged probably to local deaers, who were allowed to deal with the state-products 


Se ate , and were 
treated by the State Tike ta-faruiers «fer, Laws, col. ul. More details about the textile industry may be 


. i ane wntar PehieTeB chin Gis ; : 
found in may cotmmentars to Tebt. 703, which supplies new and valuable information on the subject. 
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A clear and typical instance of a branch of industry controlled, but not at any rate monopolized, by the 
State may be seen in the management of hunting and fishing. I cannot deal with the matter at length; 
but briefly the organization was as follows. Hunting was not free in Egypt. The State farmed out the 
right of hunting both on the Nile and in the desert. The farmers were allowed to retain a part of the 
produce. This involved the necessity of conferring these rights chiefly upon special bodies of hunters 
(xupnyoi), Who were in my opinion another kind of tworedeis. Seimetimes lunting was permitted to soldiers 
on an expedition, but always under the condition of paying the prescribed rate to the tax-farmers : see 
P. Meyer, Avro, xv (1918), 376; P. Ry). u, 98; PSI. v. 458; cf for Roman times P. Ryl. 11, 98a and App. 
p. 423, and concerning the bodies of cuyyyoi the inscriptions ou the clitts near Panopulis §. B, 235-291 and 
298, 294. 

Fishing wa» organized on the same lines. The tax was fixed at 25", of the produce, levied by tax- 
farmers. Possibly the right of tax-farmers tu receive the fourth of the produce did not alter certain rights 
of temples and villages to fish and to hunt at different spots on the Nile and on the lakes. I do not believe 
that the whole produce of tishing had to be delivered to the farmers and was sold by dealers appointed by 
the State (Grenfell-Hunt, Tebt. 1, p. 49); but I am sure that trade in fish was controlled hy the State, and 
the dealers had to pay a special tax; the réAos peraiidov duéov, Wilcken, Ostr. 1, 136, $ 6. The most 
important document on fishing is Wilcken, Chr, 167 (131 Bc; cr Grund: 352; Ostr. 1,137. There is also 
much new evidence in Tebt. 111. 

The organization of fishing aud hunting, ay sketched above, atfords a good ilnstration of State-control 
over every branch of trade and industry. Every party of hunters or fishermen was followed by agents of 
the tax-farmers, and every piece of gaine or fish caught was carefully regintered by this tax-spy. 

It is important to point out that the state-regulation of industrial hfe in Egypt stood in close connec- 
tion with similar regulation of ¢rude. I cannot deal with this point at length ; but I can aftirm that the 
whole internal trade of Egypt was under close control by the State. Most of the products of Egypt were 
sold at fixed prices by dealers appointed by the State ; in some branches of commerce prices were not fixed, 
but the State watched carefully over these branches, asked the producers and dealers to tix the prices hy 
themselves, and then levied for the State a part of their profits. Details on this subject will be given in my 
commentary to Tebt, 703, which provides important evidence on the subject. A very good instance is 
PSL. rv, 425, where the existence of careful regulations for the coru-trade must be supposed. these being 
very similar to those for the wine-trade. Appareutly the State gave to ‘some dealers the exclusive right to 
sell corn belonging to the State. Possibly the corn dealt with was the dyopagros gitos; sve above p, 175. 


y, Administrative system. No good comprehensive work on the administrative system of Ptolemaic 
Egypt exists. The outlines are fixed, e.g. by Bouché-Leclereq, but many questions remain unsettled. One 
of the most important is that concerning the functions of olxovdpos. The recent work by Steiner “Der 
Fiskus der Ptolemier, 114) has confused the matter instead of elucidating it. No help is to be obtained 
from the receut investigations of Preisigke! aud Qertel see further belows, The careful investivation of 
the Zeno-correspondence ‘the whole tind is divided between Italy, Cairo, England and Germany) coin- 
bined with a renewed study of the Tebtyuis, Hibeh, Petrie and Paris papyri will certainly throw fresh 
light on the duties of the ofcovipos. Though Zeno in the second period of his life was certainly not the 
olkovipos of the Arsinoite nome, he had in bis quality of chief manager of the big estate of the dioecetes 
Apollonios very often to deal with different local officials, especially with the olkordpus. 

It is a pity that the careful study of Oertel Die Liturgiv, 1917), useful as it isfor the Roman times, does 
not clear up the question of the so-called liturgy mn Ptolemaic Egy pt. He fails to recognize that the Greek 
liturgy closely connected with the city state has nothmes to do with the compulsory labour of Eastern 
monarchies. What is new im the Prolewaic system is the combination of compulsory work with adinini- 
strative duties, which is noticeable first of all in the ease of the ditterent kinds of guards. This combination 
is peculiar to Egypt, and developed widely in Roman times. The municipalization of Egypt in the I1Ird 
cent. of the Christian era first brought together the Greek municipal liturgy and the compulsory administra- 
tive work of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. 

Compulsory tax-farming is different. It has nothing te do with the Greek liturgy, and is due to the 
fact that tax-farming and administrative service approached nearer and nearer to each other as time went on. 
In the Roman period it is soinetimes ditticult to discover where the taa-farmer ends and the official begins. 


1 F, Preisigke, «Die Prinz-Joachim Ostiaka” (scl. der Wissensehastlichon Gesclbchart te Strassburg, 19), 
Strassburg, 1914, pp. 52 foil. 
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Entirely apart from the foregoing stand the different categories of colwpulsery inanual work for the 
State. Tn dealing with this matter it is necessary to avoid the word liturys sometimes used by the Greeks 
in Egypt to deagn compulsory work in general. The snuilarity of this compulsory work to the compulsory 
work of citizens demanded sometimes by the city is only superticial: for the two institutions are based on 
quite different foundations. 


10, The spirit of the aution, The inost dificult task in historical investigations 1s always that of 
characterizing the spit of an epoch, the mood of a nation. It is always a piece of gues~-work and there- 
fore subjective, My characterization of the psychology of an average Egyptian is based primarily on the 
contents of ordinary letters written by one hellemzed Egyptian to another, mostly family letters. The 
matters dealt with in these are chiefly economic or of a family character. But [must acknowledge that 
this foundation for my deductions 1s rather weak, It is not certain what would be the result if we were to 
analyse in the same way sume Lundreds of letters mostly written by country-people aud local officials of 
our time. 

To corroborate my statement we have, however, some very characteritic facts. First of all the strvkes. 
To show discontent through strikes was always customary in Egypt among a population working under 
constraint. It is the usual protest of an enslaved population. The fact that the régime of the Ptolemies 
didnot put an end to this form of protest, but that under these strikes became quite regular, shows that the 
mood of the population did not change and the general conditions were unaltered. It is to be noted that 
our evidence about strikes is not contined to the later Hellenistic times. To judge by the available 
evidence strikes were as usual in the [Ird cent. p.c. as in the second and tirst. We tind from the beginning 
an elaborate technical language used by the strikers and the officials dealing with them: trorras oyeiv 
expresses the moud of the workmen showing that they were ready to strike : dvaywpety or drodidpdoneyv— 
to leave work and to lovk for a refuge—is the technical expression for the strike itself, ete. Different 
classes of the population go on strike + 3ucAccot yeopyoi (Tebt. 26, 18 and 41, 14; PSE. v, 502)—workmen 
in quarries arépor: Hib. 71, 6, guards of diferent categories (yernpatoptaakes, yopuropiXakes, ete. ; 
PSL iv, 421; ve 490: Tebt. 24, 34 and 52; 731), retail-dealers in wine (Tebt. 725, etc... I will quote one 
characteristic passage to show how common strikes were, and how ready even the officials were to use this 
weapon against the State-—PSL,1v, 421, 6: € re | dedpu€ mAnpés eort. Gore ei | pev didois Hpiv ‘supply kahas 
éoru * ef b€ pH, drrodpapotpeba’ ob yap ioxvtoper. 

Tn thes of unrest aud open revolt, and expecially after the suppression of a revolt, the plight of the 
population was general, and mm esty-decrees were bound first of all to call upon the dvaxexepyxira capara 
to vo back to their hoines and work ; see Tebt. 5, 6 foll. (Euergetes II); P. Par. 63, col. 13, 1. 2—4 
/Philoinetar : Dittenberger, Ur. Gr. Leser, 1163 cf. Holleaux, Arch. fi Pup. Vi, p. 10 Band p. 17 n. 1. 

The wrowth of the nmuber of dvaxexopnedra cdpara is shown by the increasing number of sanctuaries 
which possessed the right of dovhia during the Ist cent. p.c. The State was too weak to revel the claims 
of dovNa presented by bodies of priests or influential officials. One decayed sanctuary after another was 
restored by priests or private persons, ind received from the king the right to hide the strikers and exploit 
their labour for their own purposes. The old feudal principle arose again, and the foundations of the 
* patrociniuui” of private landlords and churches in the late Romau period were laid. Not less than seven 
inseriptions. all of the Ist cent. Be, give us evidence about this right of dovdéa granted to different 
annul sanetuaties, while for the [Trd and TVth centuries we have no examples. See S. 6, 620 \ Athribis 
O76 The. 2S BLIGE Theadelphia, 58 7 p.c.); Breccia, Ball, de lu Sov, Arch. @ Alex, 15 (1yl4—1915) 

Theadelplit, 70 69 Bows SB. 5219 Euhemeria, 69 8 p.c.i; 8. B. 5827 \Euhemeria, 69 p.c.); 8. B. 3926 
»Prolermais Hermiu, 76 79 Be. : Jouguet. C2. de Paced, d. Inser. 1902, 359 | Magdola). 
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THE TREATY OF ALLIANCE BETWEEN HATTUSILI, 
KING OF THE HITTITES, AND THE PHARAOH 
RAMESSES IT OF EGYPT 


By Proressorn S. LANGDON, M.A., anp ALAN H. GARDINER, D.Lirv. 


THE publication in Germany, during the war, of the Hittite archives discovered at 
Boghazkoi by Hugo Winckler makes it at last possible to compare in detail the hieroglyphic 
and cuneiform versions of the famous treaty concluded by the Hittite king Hattusili with 
Ramesses IT of Egypt. Archaeology has no more rumantic coincidence to show than the 
recovery in the heart of Asia Minor, a thousand miles away across the Mediterranean, of 
those two clay tablets reproducing in Babylonian language and writing the selt-same treaty 
that Ramesses II had commemorated upon hieroglyphic stelae in his Theban temples: 
The full details of the story are doubtless unknown to many readers of the Journal; we 
may therefore be permitted to narrate them briefly by way of preface to our more technical 
investigations. 

In the course of the expedition to Egypt, wherein Champollion sought to turn to 
practical account his decipherment of the hieroglyphs, his attention was especially attracted 
to the sculptures and inscriptions recording the wars between Ramesses II and a people 
whose name he read as Schéto. The sequel to those wars was a treaty of alliance of which 
the full terms were set forth in a hieroglyphic version upon great stelae in the temples of 
Karnak and the Ramesseum respectively. Champollion copied both the more complete 
example at Karnak and the fragmentary one in the Ramesseum, but his tentative rendering 
of some lines in the Notices Descriptives’, as well as a reference in his published letters?, shows 
that he did not yet divine the exact purport. This was, however, quite clearly recognized by 
his pupil Rosellini, the first scholar to attempt a complete translation’. Since those early 
days many translations and editions of the text have seen the light, but it must be confessed 
with some shame that Egyptologists have not yet provided themselves with quite definitive 
copies of this all-important historical document. The best edition available is one published 
by the late W. Max Miiller in 1902+, and it would be doing him an injustice to suggest 
that there is very much amiss with it: but a collation made by Professor Sethe, which, 
thanks to his kindness, we have been permitted to use fur the present article (see Pl, XVIII), 
shows that in points of detail Max Miiller’s copy left a good deal to be desired ; and a com- 
parison of the first lines with the photograph of Béato pointed to the same conclusion. 
When will our scholars realize that the accurate copying of the monuments above ground 
is a task of far greater urgency than the exploitation of new sites ? 

Champollion was inclined to equate the people whose name he read as Schéto with 

1 Vol. 11, pp. 195 foll. 2 Lettres écrites de U Egypte, p. 426. 

3 Monumenti Storie?, Vol. ur, Part IL, pp. 268-282. 

+ Der Biindniscertrag Ramses’ LI und des Chetiterkunigs in Mitteilungen der Vorderasiutischen Gesell- 
schaft, 1902, 5. W. Peiser, Berlin. A valuable translation, with good bibliography, is given in BREASTED, 
Ancient Records, Vol. 1, $$ 367-391. For a bibliography of previous translations, see Maspero, Histoire 
Ancienne, Vol. 11, p. 401, n. 2. 
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the Scythians, and it was not until 1858 that their identity with the Hittites of the Old 
Testament was conjectured by Brugsch, almost simultaneously with De Rougé and Bunsen! 
What at first was a mere guess has been gradually converted into a certainty. Little by 
little the monuments of the Hittites themselves have come to light both in Northern 
Syria and in Asia Minor; the El-Amarna letters have revealed the existence of a great 
Hittite kingdom whose warlike rulers were pressing southward towards Phoenicia and 
Palestine in the times of Amenophis III and his successor: and finally, in 1906, Hugo 
Winckler discovered the capital of the Hittites themselves, the extensive city of Hatti, in 
the great fortified ruins of Boghazkéi within the circuit uf the Halys. Here, in the maga- 
zines of the largest palace, as well as at another spot, were unearthed a vast number of 
clay tablets that proved to be nothing more or less than the archives of the Hittite Foreign 
Office. All the tablets were written in cuneiform characters, but in many the language 
was that actually spoken by the Hittites. The diplomatic idiom of those times was, how- 
ever, Babylonian, just as French is with ourselves, and in consequence the correspondence 
and treaties with the rulers of surrounding countries were couched in that tongue. The 
duplicate of the treaty with Ramesses II was recognized as such by Winckler himself*, but 
it was not until 1916, ten years later, that the full text was published, Fragments of two 
copies were recovered; they are written in the Canaanitic dialect of Babylonian, and though 
there are divergences from the hieroglyphic version that will have to be considered hereafter, 
a cursory examination reveals the fact that in many paragraphs at least the Boghazkoi 
tablets represent the actual original text from which the Egyptian version was translated, 
It had long been recognized that the phraseology of the hieroglyphic version was non- 
Egyptian, and the newly discovered tablets, no less than the other treaties and similar 
documents found at Boghazkdi, now prove beyond a doubt that it was purely Babylonian. 
Unhappily, both the tablets from Boghazkii are incomplete: the larger fraginent, no. 7 in 
the publication, carries forty-three well-preserved lines containing about half the treaty ; 
no. 25 furnishes only the beginnings of the first twelve lines. The first critical edition of the 
Boghazk@i version was given by Bruno Meissner, in a paper printed in the Sitzungsberichte 
of the Berlin Academy®; in that paper, which has been used for the present article with much 
profit, a full transcription and translation were provided, together with valuable comments 
and comparisons with the Egyptian counterpart. In a later work® containing a résumé of 
the historical data obtainable from the Semitic texts of Boghazkéi, Meissner repeats his 
translation of the treaty, placing the corresponding paragraphs of the Egyptian version in a 
parallel column; the translation of the hieroglyphic text used by Meissner is that of 
Breasted. A new rendering of the Egyptian text is similarly printed opposite a rendering 
of the cuneiform tablets in a recent well-written pamphlet by Roeder’. 

* See Bavuscu, Geographische Inschriften, Vol. u, pp. 20 foll. with a translation of the treaty. 

* For the gradual emergence of the Hittites into the light of history see the account in E, MEYER 
Reich und Kultur der Chetiter, pp. 127 foll. ; 

3 See Orientalisehe Litteruturzettuny, Vol. 1x (1906 ), col. 629; and further, Mitteilungen von der Deut- 
schen Orientgesellschaft, No. 35, December 1907. 

1H. H. Ficuiis and E. F. Wemyer, Avilschrifttecte aus Boghuzkoi, Part 1, Leipzig, 1916 (henceforth 
quoted as ATB.. 

® Der Stuatsvertrag Ramses’ IT. con Agypten und Huttusils v n Hutti in akkadischer Fiss j 
Sttzb. d. kon. Preuss. tha d. Sata ae canoe rere sone: P 


. 8 Zur Geschichte des Chuttireiches nuch avuerschlossenen Urhunden des Chuttisehen Stautsarchivrs 
Gy. P. Aderholz, Breslau, 1917. : 
* G. Roeper, gupter und Hethiter in Der Alte Orient, Leipzig, 1919. 
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In the present article Professor Langdon offers a new transcription and translation of 
the Boghazkii tablets, making abundant use of the other texts from Boghazkdi for restoring 
defective passages and for commentating those parts of the treaty that are preserved in 
the hieroglyphic version alone. For the new rendering of the Egyptian text and for the 
form in which the two renderings are presented Dr Gardiner has assumed the responsibility. 
The comments are our joint work ; but the chronological and historical conclusions in the 
last section (IV) are due to Professor Langdon alone. 


IL TRANSCRIPTION OF THE HITTITE-BABYLONIAN VERSION. 


$1. 

1. [wn-mua Ri-a-ma-se-$a ma-a-7] @™A-ma-na Sarru rabd sar ["¢Mi-ts-ri-i karradu] 

2, [ka-du Ha-at-tu-si-li! garru rab} sar ™ Ha-at-ti ahi-su a-na? na-ta-ne sa-la-[ma damka 

3. [ahditem: dumikta & a-na sa-ba-ti Sarru-jut-ti rabiti* i-na be-ri-su-nu a-di ni-[i-nu-ti-ma* 
a|-di da ?-a-ri-ti] 

4. [rik-za ir-hu-us’ [Ri8-a-ma-se-sa ma-a-t] “A-ma-na sarru rab, Sar ™Mi-is-ri-t 
karrvadu i-na gab-bi matiti mar-[su sa] 

5. [Mi-in-})mu-a-ri-a Sarri rabt Sar "¢Mi-is-ri-a karradi-< mar mari-su 8a Mi-in-pa- 
hi-ri-tu-ri-a sarri rab 

6. [sar ™¢tMi-is-ri-< harradi a-na Ha-at-tu-si-li sarri rabi: sar“ Ha-at-te karradi 
mar Mur- si-li sarre rabi 

7. [Sur "¢tHa-at-ti]" kurradi mar mari-su sa Su-ub-bi-lu-li-ti-ma sarri rabt Sar mat Fh a- 
at-ti karradi a-mur a-nu-ma at-ta-din 

8. [ahu-ut-ta® dumik}ta sa-la-ma damka i-na be-ri-in-ni a-di da-ri-ti a-na na-da-ni sa-la- 
ma damku ah-hu-ta damiktu 

9. [a-na® rik-si] "“Mi-is-ri-i ku-du ™¢Ha-at-ti a-di da-a-ri-tt hi-a-am 


§ 2. 


a-mur te-ma su Sarri rabi Sar ?Mi-is-r7-i 

10. [&° ga Sarre rabi] sar "*Ha-at-te ul-du ta-ri-ti ilim™ u-ul t-na-an-din a-na e-bi-si% 
nakriita® i-na be-ri-su-nu 

ll. [i-na rik-st a-|di da-a-ri-ti.  u-mur Ri-a-ma-se-Su ma-a-t ™A-ma-na Sarru rab sar 
mat Vj -is-ri-t™ a-na e-bi-si te-ma 

12. [Su Samad &] ™Tesub i-pu-Su a-na MC Mi-is-ri-a ka-du ™ Ha-at-ti t-na te-mi-su® ga 
ul-tu du-ri-ti 

13. im-nis (2) [ul i-na-ki-Jir a-na e-bi-si nukurta t-na be-[ri-Su-nu a-|na sa-a-di % a-du 


hu-ul. 
1 Restored from 25, 2. 2 Here begins 25, 3. 3 Restored from 1. 8 and Eg. 1. 7. 
+ Doubtful; restored from A7'B, 1, 6, 11. * Restored from Kncprzon, £7-Amurna, 29, 132. 


6 Cf. 1. ll and Eg. 1.7. 
7 These are the traces on the tablet. The following break is not long enough to carry the name and 
title of the king, but the editors may have minimized it in their copy. 


Var. 25, 4 Za-r!! 9 So 2, 5. W 95, 7. 425, 8. 

12-25, 9. Meissner retores Zu te-mi ‘by agreeinent.’ 

8% probably stood at the end of 25, 9. WLYV-Uin. Eg. 1.7 ‘the god’ 

16 25, 11. W Written GALL-AUR W 25, 12. 18 95,13. 
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§ 3. 


14. Rifa-ma-se-sa] ma-a-i ™ A-mea-na sarrurabi sar ™¢ Mi-is-ri-(i-te-pu-us t-na ri-ki-ilte 
eli tup-pi sa kuspi 

15. hu-du (Ha-ut-tu-si-Jli Surri: rabi sar "“Ha-at-ti ahi-[su a-di d-jmi? an-ni-i_a-na 
na-da-ni zu-lum-ma-a damkadéh-hu-ta damtkta 

16. a-nu [be-ri-nt a-na] da-ri-ti t% dh-hu-t it-[ti-ta sa-lim it-ti-Yiat % dh-a-ku it-ti-gu % 
sal-ma-a-hu it-ti-su 

V7. a-di da-a-ri-tt  mi-}i-nu ni-in-ip-pu-us ahu-[ut-ta-nisa-la-Jma-a-ni ue damikta eli 
ahii-ti & sa-la-mi $a pa-na nu 

1s, Su ™ U[i-is-ri-a i] Ha-at-ti a-mur Ri-i-a-ma-se-sa Surru rabid fur ™ Mi -is-ri-i 
i-nu su-la-mi damki i-na ahd-ti dunckti 

19. it-ti [Hu-ut-tu-si-li] sarri rabi sar" Ha-at-ti. a-mur maré Ri-a-ma-se-a ma-a-i 
tuA-ma-na Sar "Mt-is-ri-d 

20. sal-mu ch-[hu-u it-tt] indré sa Ha-at-tu-Si-li Surri rabi gar me Ha-at-tt a-di du-ri-ti & 
Su-nu a-hi-t te-mi-nt 

21. sa ahii-ut-[ti-ni & sa-llu-am-ni & ™'Mi-[ts-ri-(] ku-du mat a-at-ti t sa-al-mu ahhia 
hi-t ni-d-nu a-dt da-ri-ti. 

§ +. 


22. % Ri-a-ma-Se-Sa ma-a-t “A-ma-na Surru rabi gar ma Mi-is--ilu-a t&-kdr-ra 
mat u-at-ti u-ne la-ki-e mi-vin-ma ; 

23. ina libbi-su fu-na da-ra-ja-ti ty Ha-ut-tu-%i-li Surru rabid Sar ™* Ha-at-ti la-a %-kar-ra 
a-na t Mi-is-ri-t . ‘ 

24. a-nu la-ki-i mi-im-ma i-na libbi-su [a-na da-ra-a-ti]. 

[u]-mur par-su a da-a-ri-ti ga “Samgu d Tegub t-pu-su 

25. a-nu " Mi-ts-vi-t ha-du "“'Ha-at-ti [a-na_ e-bi-si su-la-ma] % ahu-ut-ta a-na la-a 
na-da-a-nt nukréta i-na be-ri-su-nu 

26. & a-mur Ri-a-ma-se-Sa ma-a-a “A-[ma-na Sarru rabi] sur met M-is-ri-d is-sa-but-su 
a-no e-bi-si Su-ul-mi a-di i-mi an-ni-t “ 

27. a-mur “Mi-is-[ri-1] ha-du  Ha-at-ti [sa-al-mut *, ch-\hu-t a-di da-ri-ti 


$6. 
t Sum-ma “"nakru $a-nu-u 
28. a-lu-ku® [u-na ™ | Ha-at-ti & Ha-at-tu-si-li [Sarru rabii guar ™e' Ha-at-\ti i-sap-par 
a 3 . . * : 
a-na a-ta-st wn-ma-u al-ha a-nu a-ia-si 
: ae re eee : 
29. u-nuw ri-cu-ti-[qu] u-na Su-u-Su & Ri-[a-ma-se-Sa ma-a-i Wt A-ma-jna sarru rabti Sar 
mat Mi is-ri-7 
it hae seeiie Tet 
30. i-sup-par sibé-su nurkubiti-su ty i-da-ak-ku [onakra-su w ti-il-lafia]® u-tu-ar a-na 
et att 


125, 15. > Restored from 1. 26 and Eg. 1. 9. 
Restored frum Ey. 1.10. The cuneiform text appears to be inaccurate; ef. ATB, p. 17, 6. 
} Meissner restores (s-so-ahebu-at O} Oh-hu cn, : 
Cr ATB OY, p. U8, 48 lnakrn Suena-t i-tab-bi. 

¥ Cneertain, For ¢i/uti, help, support, see K TB, 3, 25, 44 ti-il-la-tum irri’, he shall ask for help. 
See also Kyeprzon, El Amauri, 71, 21-2, dunneat tillat-xu, mighty is his strength. A variant is télé? 
tibite 5 u-ne teel-i-ti-sa, tor his help, A 7B, 1, 16, 9, a-na ti-il-lu-ti-ia, 1, 25, 66. The word is shilelisioall 
identical with ety, strenyth, and has the same ideogram. Note ATR, 1, 17, 21 une ILLAD-ti-su 
See now EBELING, Meligése Tete aus Assur, p. 333, tel-lat=pukru, totality. ) 
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§7. 


31. & Sum-ma Ha-at-tu-8-li Surru rabi, Sar ™*Ha-at-ti [ir-da-ub! ana] eli ardé-Su at-tu-su 

[t su-nu th-]ta-tu-v a-na eli-Su? 

32. % ta-Sap-par a-na Ri-a-ma-se-Sa Sarri rabi Sar ™"[ Mi-is-ri-i] eli-Su a-[di]> Ri-a-mu-se-sa 
ma-a-t @“ A -ma-na 

338. sdbé-Su narkabati-Su i-sap-par [%] %t-hal-la-ku gab-bi-i-[gu-nu sa] a-na eli-Su-nu 


[tur-du-bu]+ 
§ 8. 


[% Sum-ma] *™nakru sa-nu-u il-la-ka 
34. a-na ™'*Mi-is-ria w& Ri-a-ma-se-8a ma-a-t ™A-ma-na [Sar] "*Mi-is-ri-c ahd-k[a 
t-Sap-parja-nu Ha-at-tu-si-li 
35. sar Ha-ut-ti ahi-su um-—[ma-a al-lka a-na ri-zu-ti-ia a-na e-li-su a-di Ha-[at-tu- 
Si-li] Sar" Ha-at-ti 
36. i-Sap-par sdbé-su [nurkabati-]su «-[da-a-lak “"nakri-va 


§9. 
w Sum-ma Ri-a-ma-se-sa [Sarru rab Sar] ™Mi-ts-ri-¢ 
37. ir-da-ub a-na eli ardé ut-tu-su % Su-nu i-te-ip-Su he-ta a-nu eli-[su t a-Sap-par] 
38. u-nu Ha-at-tu-8i-li sar "'Ha-at-ti aht-ia eli-[Su] & Ha-at-tu-si-li [Sarru rab gar 
mat Mi-is-ri-1] 


39. i-Sap-par sdbé-Su narkubati-su v% t-hal-la-ku gab-bi-[i-su-nu] % (2?) ana-hu® a-ra oo... 


$10. ; 
40. w% a-mur mar-su [Sa] Ha-at-tu-H-li Sar“ Ha-at-ti [ri-ki-tl-tu (2) $a ni-}ip-pu-su"...... 
41. [i-]na™ as-rt Ha-at-tu-Si-li a-bi-Su ar-hi SUN eee cece een e ee ctee tect ne teen ee renee reece 
| eee sevens vena sd ™ MT a-cot-te t-te-tp-8u het (2) ...sceereessceneseeereseeeeseaceees eindegen’ 
hD). cass evisthanasacabstbeedesets narkabati a-nas u-ta-a-ar dt .......4. WAS oes sos LT ie aes eee 


II. COMPARISON OF THE HITTITE-BABYLONIAN AND THE 
EGYPTIAN VERSIONS. 


Before embarking upon the translation of the cuneiform and hieroglyphic examples 
of the treaty, we must devote some words both to the form in which the names of gods, 
kings and countries are rendered in the original texts and to the equivalents adopted for 
these in our English versions. So far as the hieroglyphic writings of foreign names are 


1 Restored from 1. 37, and on ra’adbu see Meissner’s note, p. 292. 2 Restored from Eg. 1. 19. 

3 So also Meissner restores from |. 35. This meaning of adi cannot be substantiated from parallel 
texts and may be an abbreviation for udé surri, cf. MEEK in Beitrage zur Assyriologie, Vol. x, No. 76, 28. 

+ In the text as published there is hardly room for this restoration. Meissner’s restoration gab-b7 
[etaukre] a-ne muh jei-su-nu is unintelligible. 

5 Uncertain. 

6 Or restore [u-ne sarrd-tin t-\kab-bu-su. Winckler may have misread hub as 7b. 

7 After Meissner. 3 a-na, ‘where?’ see Ain. Journ. Sem. Lang., Vol. 29, p. 205. 
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concerned, it is now recognized that the so-called syllabic writing es ed tor this purpose 
was not truly syllabic at all, and that for such a geographical name as eG Kom, which 


Max Miiller transcribed Hi-sa-su-pa, all that we are strictly justified in giving is the con- 
sonantal framework H-s-s-p. Now in many cases it has proved possible, on the strength 
of the Boghazkéi evidence, to identify such place-names, so that nothing prevents us from 
inserting in our translation of the Evy ptian text the fully vocalized vriginal pronunciations. 
By way of precaution, however, we shall add the hieroglyphic conaunnatal counterpart in 
round brackets; thus the place-name that we have quoted as an example will appear as 
Hissashapa (G-s-s-p). For those who are not orientalists it should be noted that the 
symbol H represents a strongly aspirated h and that § is to be pronounced sh. 

To avoid repetition of the Egyptian consonantal equivalents it will be well to state 
here the form in which the hieroglyphs render the names of the land of Hatti and of its 
rulers. For Hatti the Egyptian writes H¢?, purely consonantally. There is no more 
justification for the pronunciation Kheta adopted by the older school of Egyptologists than 
there is for Khetasar, Merasar, Metella and Seplel respectively. These names should 
henceforth disappear from the history books ; the Egyptian hieroglyphs give no more than 
the consonants Ht-s-r, M-r-s-r, M-t-nr and S-p-r-r and provide no warrant for any vowels 
in which we may choose to clothe those inarticulate skeletons. The Hittites themselves 
doubtless pronounced the names of their kings somewhat otherwise than did the Egyptians 
—there are certain variations even in the consonants, Babylonian § corresponding to 
Egyptian s, and so forth. Nevertheless, we are not in a position to furnish the precise 
Egyptian equivalents of the Hittite names, and so we had best fall back on the native 
originals. Hence, in our translations both of the Boghazkéi tablets and of the Theban 
stelae, we shall render uniformly Hattusili, Mursili, Macwatiaili Subbiluliuma. 

We are more embarrassed to know how to deal with the Egyptian royal names. The 
cuneiform tablets, in writing the prenomen and nomen of Ramesses II as WaSmuaria- 
Satepnaria? and RiamaseSa-mai-Amana respectively, set a standard of excellence (mutatis 
mutandis, as § into s, see above) which we cannot maintain elsewhere in transcribing 
Pharaonic names. Here we are usually content with the sort of pronunciation that was 
current in Greek times, the sort of pronunciation that Manetho used. For this reason we 
will adhere, in translating the Karnak text, to our conventional transcriptions UsimaCré¢- 
setpenrél (cf. Gk. Ovomapys) and RaCmesse-mi-Amin (¢f. Gk. ‘Payecons Meapovv), while 
preserving the richer flavoured pronunciations in our versions of the Boghazkoi texts, 
These latter give the equivalents Minmuaria fur Menmaré€ Sethos I, Minpahiritaria (sic) 
for MenpehtiréC Ramesses I, and—in a letter, not in the treaty*—Naptera for Nefreteri, the 
consort of Ramesses H. It may here be noted that the hieroglyphic copies of the treaty 
fairly consistently alternate the prenomen and nomen of Ramesses II throughout the text, 
a common stylistic device at this period; the cuneiform tablets are content with the nomen 
alone. The cuneitorm tablets make no distinction of title between the kings of Egypt and 
Hatti-land ; they are Surry rubii Sur ™Mi-ig-ri-d ‘great king, king of Migr (Egypt)’ and 


1 For a careful investigation of the problem here adurmbrated see the book by M. Burcaarpt, Die 
Althanusiuitschen Fremduorte and Eigennamen tin Aegyptisrhen. Leipzig, 1909. ; 

2 See below, p. 203 ; uot in the treaty itself. The preaomen signified ‘Power-is-the-truth-of-Ré¢’ and 
the vomen *RéC-gave-birth-to-hitn-beloved-of-(the goilj-Aimtin,’ : 

2 See below, p. 2U4, end. 
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Surru rabi, Sar "'Ha-at-ti ‘great king, king of Hatti” as the case may be; whereas 
the hieroglyphic copies have, in the one case ‘the great ruler (fuss) of Egypt’ and, in the 
other, ‘the great chief (A) of Hatti, with the less honorific term always applied to the 


Syrian and other foreign princelings. 

As regards divine names, both the Hittite and the Egyptian versions exemplify the 
practice, almost universal in antiquity, of translating these into the indigenous equivalents. 
In our renderings we have perforce followed suit; the Egyptian sun-god, Pré¢, ‘the Ré¢, 
‘the sun’ appears in the Boghazkii texts as Sama, the Semitic name of the sun-god ; 
the Hittite god of thunder, TeSub, is represented at Thebes by Sétekh, the stranger-god 
par excellence, an equivalence which, from the Egyptian point of view, gained rather than 
lost through the sinister association with the enemy of Horus and Osiris. 

We now proceed to the translation of the texts, appending to each section or paragraph 
such commentary as is necessary. The Egyptian version has an explanatory introduction 
(ll. 1—+) and a heading (II. 4—5), which are not in the parallel texts from Boghazkéi ; the 
internal evidence would suffice to show that they were not translated, but composed by an 
Egyptian seribe. 

It is important to note, from the outset, that the cuneiform version places Ramesses in 
the foreground as the principal contracting party; and he therefore sometimes uses the first 
person (Il. 7,16) In the hieroglyphic version, on the other hand, it is HattuSili who employs 
the pronoun of the first person (IL. 10, 11, 14, 26), and his name and land are mentioned 
before Pharach and Egypt. This agrees with the statement |. 4 (cf. |. 3) that the Karnak 
stela gives the translation of the silver tablet sent to Ramesses by HattuSili. In § 6—9 
this reversal of rdles leads to the position that while the paragraphs retain their regular 
sequence in both versions, in actual substance Babylonian §6 corresponds to Egyptian § 8, 
and Babylonian $7 to Egyptian § 9. 


EXpLanaTory InTRODUCTION (Kg. only). 


(1) Year 21, first month of winter, day 21, under the Mujesty of the King of Upper 
und Lower Egypt UsimuCréC-setpenréS, son of RE, RuCmesse-mi-A min, granted life eternally 
and forever, beloved of Amen-Re, Harukhte, Ptuh South-of-His- Wall, lord of COnkhtowe, 
Mut lady of Ishru and Khons-Neferhotpe, being urisen upon the Horus-throne of the Living 
like lits father Harakhte eternally and for evermore. 

(2) On this day, when His Majesty was ut the town of Pi-RuCmesse-mi-A miin doing the 
pleasure of his futher Amen-Ré, Harukhte, Atum lord-of-the-two-lands-of-Heliopolis, 
Amin of Ramesse-ni-Amiin, Ptah of RaCmesse-mi-Amiin and Sétekh great-of-valour, son 
of Nut, according as they give to him an infinity of Sed-festivals and an eternity of peaceful 
years, all lands and all hill-countries being prostrate under his sandals eternally ; (3) there 
came the king’s messenger, the deputy-commander......... , the hing’s messenger.............0e0 
[ Usimatre¢]-setpen[reC], ..... 0.0004. -tesub (...... t-s-b) und the messenger of Hattt............... 
s-r, carrying [the tablet of silver which (?)] (4) the great chief of Hatti, Hattusili, [caused] to 
be brought to Pharaoh in order to bey peface from the Mujesty of Usimarél]-setpenré€, 
son of Re¢, RaCmesse-mi-.Amiin, granted life eternally and forever like his father Re every 
day. 


! The pronoun of the second person is also once employed, referring to HattuSili ; see 1. 32. 
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This introduction is almost pure cliché; Egyptian historical stelae regularly begin with a date and 
titles, these being followed by an indication of the momentary residence and occupation of the Pharavh 
when the situation to be envisaged arose. The date of year 21 is, of course, important ; Ramesses was, 
as usual, residing at his northern capital by the Pelusiac river-meuth, at or near Pelusium!. The passage 
giving the names of the envoys is, unhappily, damaged beyond possibility of restoration. It would look 
as though two Egyptian military officers, perhaps commanders on the Egyptian frontier, accummpanied the 
Hittite envoys into the presence of Pharaoh. The injured names of those envoys area puzzle. From 
a passage below (1. 5) we learn that the tablet of silver was brought by the two envoys of the chief of 
Hatti Tartesub (7-r-t-s-b; and RaCmose—this last a purely Egyptian name. In the preseut passage the 
name of the first envoy? might indeed be emended to [7-r]}-¢-s-b (Tartesub’, but that of the second was 
certainly not Rafmose, but a name ending with the characteristically Hittite termination -s?/ (Max Miiller 
saw Y-)-s-r); between this and the epithet ‘the messenger of Hatti’ m front of it are some unintelligible 
foreign words ...2-2... -y-m‘?)-5 regarded by Max Miiller as a Semitic honorific title ; Roeder ‘op. cit., p.36) 
suggests ‘[Karke]mish’ for the second word, a conjecture for which reference to the original is required. 

Max Miiller (op. cit., pp. 23-5) argues that the words dbh hipor ‘to beg peace’ here and below 1. 5 have 
heguiled Egyptologists into a wrong view of the treaty as a whole; this is not a treaty of peace—one 
terminating a war—but a treaty of alliance. It is true that the phrase in question is a commonplace of 
Egyptian style’,and that every Egyptian scribe would naturally represent the foreigner as suing for peace ; 
none the less it may in this case have corresponded roughly to the actual political situation (see beluw, 
pp. 201-5). 

HEADING TO THE EGyPpTIAN TRANSLATION OF THE TREATY. 


Copy of the tablet of silver which the great chief of Hatti, Hattusili, caused to be brought 
to Pharaoh by the hand of his messenger (5) Tuartesub (T-r-t-s-b) and his messenger 
Rautmose, in order to beg peace from the Mujesty [of Usimalre¢-setpenré], son of Ree, 
Ralmesse-mi-Amiin, bull of rulers, who makes his boundary where he will in every land. 


The word ‘copy’ here, of course, means translation. On the ‘tablet of silver’ sent by the king of 
Hatti, see below. The Egyptian origin of this section is again betrayed by the use of the words ‘to ‘eg 
peace’; and the final epithets of Ramesses are essentially Egyptian. 


§1. PREAMBLE OF THE ACTUAL TREATY. 


Hittite-Babylonian Text. 

(1) [And so be it. Riamasesa-mai-] 
clmuna, the great king, king [of Eqypt, the 
strong], (2) [with Hattusili, the great hing], 
hing of the lund Hatti, his brother, in order 
to give good peace, (3) [good brotherhood and 
to obtain] a mighty [hing|dom(?) between 
them as long as wet [live] (and) [ forever] 
(+) [a treaty] has made. 


! See this Jouraa/, Vol. v. p. 18l, $4. 


Egyptian Text. 

The treaty? which the great prince of 
Hutti, Hattusili, the strong, the son of 
Mursili, (6) the great chief of Hatti, the 
strong, the son of the son of Subbifluliuma, 
the great chief of Hutti, the strjong, made 
upon a tablet of silver for Usimatrét- 
setpenreC, the great ruler of Egypt, the strong, 
the son of Menmatré¢, the great ruler of 
Egypt, the strong, the son of the son of Men- 
pehtire’, (7) the great ruler of Egypt, the 
strong: the good treaty of peace and brother- 
hood, giving peace [and brotherhood (2)...... 
between us by means of a. treaty (7) of Hatti 
with Eqypt]® forever. 


+ There is the additional ditheulty that there is barely roum for the words ‘messenger of Hatti’ before 
this first name ; nor is the reason for the prenumen of Ramesses II that precedes at all apparent. 


3 Eg, SETHE, Crhkinden, 1V, 332, 333. 


4 The language of the Semitic tests from Boghazkoij is remarkably inexact 10 its use of pronouns. 
> Vt; this Egyptian word means something like ‘ordinance,’ ‘prescription, ‘arrangement.’ 
8 The proposed restoration is based on the last words of the section in the Babylonian version. 
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Hittite-Babylonian Text. 

Riamasesa-mai-A mana, the great king, 
king of Egypt, the strong in all lands, son [of | 
(5) Minmuaria, the great hing, king of Egypt, 
the strong, son of the son of Minpahiritaria, 
the great king, (6) [hing of Egypt, the strong, 
unto Hattusili, the great king, king of the 
land Hatti, the strong the son of Mursili, the 
great hing, (7) hing of the land Hutti, the 
strong, son of the son of Subbiluliuma, the 
great king, king of the land Hutti, the strong, 
behold now I give (8) [good] brotherhood, 
good peace between us forever, in order to 
give good peace, good brotherhood (9) by 
means of [a treaty (?)] of Egypt with Hatti 
forever. So tt is, 
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Egyptian Text. 


The two versions agree substantially in content, and there is a close correspondence in the phrase- 
ology. The main difference is that the cuneiform text reserves the filiation for a second sentence, this 


entailing the introduction of a second main verb with its adjuncts. 


In this place the Egyptian text alone 


speaks of a tablet of silver, see below, p. 189; but the cuneiform tablet has a similar reference in |. 14. 


§ 2. THE TREATY IS THE RESUMPTION OF OLD PEACEFUL RELATIONS. 


Hittite-Babylonian Text. 

Behold, the policy* of the greut king, king 
of Egypt, (10) [and of the great king], king 
of Hutti since eternity—god did not permit? 
the making of hostility between them, (11) [by 
means of a treaty] forever. 


Behold, Riamasesa-mai-Amana, the great 
king, king of Egypt, in order to make the 
policy (12) [which Samas and] Tesub made 
for Egypt with the land Hatti because of his 
policy which is from eternity,(13) wickedly(?) 
[will not become host}ile to make hostility 
between them unto everlasting and unto all 
(time)?. 


Egyptian Text. 

Now aforetime, since eternity, as regards 
the policy’ of the great ruler of Egypt and 
the great chief of Hatti—the god did not 
permit hostility to be made between them, by 
means of u treaty. 


But in the (8) time of Muwattalli, the 
great chief of Hatti, my brother, he fought 
with [RuCmesse-mi-Amiin], the great ruler 
of Egypt. 


But hereafter, beginning from this day, 
behold Huttusili, the great chief of Hatti, 
is [in 7] « treaty for making permanent 
the policy which Pré€ made and Sétekh 
made jor the land of Egypt (9) with the land 
of Hatt, so as not to permit hestilities 
to be made between them forever*. 


The correspondence of the versions is again close, except for the addition of the historical reference 
in the Egyptian. The formulation of the last paragraph differs in the two cases, but the substance is 


identical. 


1 Tému, properly ‘counsel,’ ‘plan,’ just like the Ey. translation skr. Since both words express the 
attitude adopted towards anything, ‘policy’ seems a suitable rendering. 


* Historical present. 


3 Meissner explains /u/ as a Canaanitish word, Hebrew Adv, 


* Literally translated from the Babylonian, see below, p. 189, n. 3, 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. v1. 


bo 
qr 
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§ 3. DECLARATION OF THE NEW TREATY, 


Hittite-Babylonian Text. 

(14) Riamasesa-mai-Amana, the great 
hing, king of Egypt, has made himself in a 
treaty upon « silver tablet (15) with Hattu- 
sili, the great king, king of the land Hatti, 
his brother, from this duy to give good peace 
und good brotherhood (16) between us for- 
ever; and he is a brother to me and at peace 
with me,und Iam a brother to him and at 
peace with him (17) forever. 


and we have made brotherhood, peuce and 
goodwill more than the brotherhood and peace 
of former times, (18) which was between 
[Egypt und] Hatti. 

Behold, Riamasesa-mai-Amana, — the 
great king, king of Egypt, is in good peace 
and good brotherhood (19) with Huttusili, the 
great king, king of the lund Hatti. 

Behold, the sons of Riamusesa-mat- 
A manu, the king of Egypt, (20) are ut peace 
(and) ure bro[thers with] the sons of Hat- 
tusili, the greut king, hing of the lund Hatti, 


Sorever; und they are according to our policy 

(21) of [our] brotherhood [and] our peuce. 
And Egypt with the land Hatti—they 

ure ut peuce, they ure brothers like us forever. 


Kgyptian Text. 

Behold, Hattusili, the great chief of 
Hatti, hus made himself in a treaty! with 
UsimatréC-setpenré’, the great ruler of 
Egypt, 
beginning with this day, to cuuse tu be made 
guod peace and good brotherhvod between us 
JSorever; (10) and he is in brotherhood with ine 
and at peace with me, and I am in brother- 
hood with him and at peace with him forever. 

And since Muwattulli, the great chief 
of Hatti, my brother, hastened after his fate’, 
and Hattusili took his seat as (11) great 
chief of Hatti on the throne of his father ; 
behold I have become with Ramesse-mi- 
Amiin, the great ruler of Egypt, we(?) being 
[together in ?] our peace and our brotherhood ; 
and it is better than the peace und the brother- 
hood of formerly, which was in the land®. 

Behold, I, being? the great chief of Hatti, 
am with (12)[RuCmesse-mi-A min], the great 
ruler of Eyypt, in good peace and good 
brotherhood. 

And the children of the children [of] 
the greut chief of Hatti shull be (2)° in 
brotherhood and at peace with the children 
of the children of RaCmesse-mi-Amiin, the 
great ruler of Egypt; 

they being in our policy 
of brotherhvod and our policy (13) [of peace]. 

[And the land of Egypt ?]§ with the land 
Hatti [shall be ?| at peace and in brotherhood 
like us forever; and hostilities shall not be 
made between them forever. 


1 Note that the Egyptian translates the Babylonian retlexive quite literally. 
* This utterly non-Egyptian phrase is a clear translation of a common Babylonian expression ; for the 


entire sentence cf, ATB, 1, No. 8,16 ké-i-me-. Vir-gdl Saren cabs [ead] Saim-te-Xu wvli-gu a-nu-ku Ha-ut-tu- 
RA ane hussi a-bi-ga at-ta-sab *When Nirgal: =filly, the hero, title of Muwattalli), the great king, went 
to his fate, 1, Hattusili, sat upon the throne of my father.’ Further on, note that the change to the 1st 
persou is characteristic of Babylonian. 

° On the strength of the Boshazkoi test one is terapted to think that some words have heen omitted 
here ; * which was in the land (of Hatti with the land of Egypt). 

4 Tt seceme itupossible to quote any exact parallel for this use of the m of detinition ; but in defence of 
our Interpretation vue midy perhaps cite kr fie it the said, namely the Vizier.’ 

> One expects iv at the beginninz of the sentence as in Il. 15, 24, 32; but Sethe saw traces of <—. 

* Re-tore[ir p38» Aut]! But Max Miller gives some puzzling traces at the end of the lacuna, which 
Sethe snailarly saw and interpreted as x3. 
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The two versions here are closely parallel, except for the addition of the reference to the death of 
Muwattalli and the accession of HattuSili in the Egyptian text, fullowing up the similar reference in § 2. 
The Babylonian version makes allusion to a tablet of silver sent by Ramesses to Hattusili, the counterpart 
of that named in earlier sections of the Egyptian version as sent by Hattusili to Ramesses. 


§4. MuruaL AssURANCES WITH REGARD TO INVASION. 


Hittite-Babylonian Text. 

(22) And Riamasega-mai-Amana, the 
great king, king of Egypt, shall not trespass! 
into the lund Hatti to take aught (23) from 
therein [forever|; and Hattusili, the great 
king, king of the land Hattt, shail not trespass 
into Egypt (24) to take aught from therein 
{ forever]. 


Egyptian Text. 

And the great chief of Hatti shull not 
trespass into the lund of Egypt furever to 
tuke aught from it; and UsimareéC-setpenré, 
the great ruler of Egypt, shall not trespass 
into the land (14) [of Hatti to tuke] (aught)? 
from it forever. 


Here there is complete correspondence, except for the omission of the specific name of Hattusili in the 


Egyptian. 


§5. ForMAL RENEWAL OF THE FORMER TREATY. 


Hittite-Babylonian Text. 

Behold, the decree of eternity which Sumas 
and Tesub have made (25) for Egypt and the 
land Hatti [to make peace] and brotherhood 
in order not to give hostility between them’. 


(26) And behold, Riumasesu-mai-A[ mana, 
the great king], king of Egypt, takes hold of 
it to make peace from this day. 


(27) Behold, Egypt and Hatti [ure at 
peace, und] they are brothers forever’. 


Egyptian Text. 


As to the 
regular* treaty which there was in the time 
of Subbiluliuma, the great chief of Hatti, and 
likewise the regular treaty which wus in the 
time of Muwattall (sic !), the great chief of 
Hatti, my father, I take hold of it. Behold, 
RaCmesse-mi-Amiin, the great ruler of Egypt, 
tukes hold (15) [of the peace (/) which it(?)] 
makes” together with us from this day ; 

and we 
will uct according to this regulur policy. 


1 The Egyptian version has ‘trespass, confirming the connection of wéarru with the stem Mp ‘meet, 
‘attain, in Arabic ‘strive towards, ‘wander’ from land to land. Note also in an astrological text, Jupiter 
ant kakhab narkubt? lu ik-ri-¢m ‘approached unto the Waggon-star.’ 

2 Vkt was perhaps erroneously omitted from the Egyptian text, as there does not seem room for it in 


the lacuna. 


3 ana lu-w na-du-u-ui nakrita i-nu be-ri-Xu-nu is evidently the phrase that was translated ¢ tin dt 


kpr hrwy r iwd-sn in Eg. 1. 9, 


4 Mty is net to be rendered with Breasted as ‘former,’ but rather as ‘regular,’ ‘normal,’ almost 


‘traditional’ 


* Sethe sees traces of 7ir-f at the end of the lacuna ; owing to irm-x following it would seem as though 


p? nt-© mty must be the subject of the relative form. 


8 Cf.l. 21. Meissner restores ditterently. 
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The divergences here are considerable. While the Egyptian version, following its wont, harks back 
to earlier history, the Hittite-Babylonian substitutes, in the first paragraph, very nearly the same words as 
were read at the end of $2 in the Egyptian version (1 9). Further on, the adhesion of the contracting 
parties to the treaty is expressed in the Babylonian by the graphic verb subdtu, ‘grasp,’ ‘seize’; the 
Egyptian renders mechanically by mh i, a metaphorical use not in aveordance with Egyptian idiom! At 
the end, the Babylonian has a phrase encountered already in § 3, while the Egyptian differs. 

The characteristically careless mistake made in 1. 14 of the Egyptian version has escaped but few of 
the modern commentators; de Rougé? wished to correct ‘my father’ into ‘my brother’ (see above Eg. 1. 10), 
but Max Miiller and, more hesitatingly, Breasted have proposed to replace Muwattalli by Mursili. There 
ean be hardly any doubt but that the latter alternative is right ; Hattusili is referring tu the old harmonious 
days before Muwattalli broke the peace with Egypt. 


§ 6. UNDERTAKING OF A DEFENSIVE ALLIANCE (of. § 8). 


Hittite-Babylonian Text. 


And if unother enemy (28) come [agaznst] 
the land Hatti, and Hattusili, [the great 
hing of the land Hat\ti, send to me saying, 
‘Come unto me (29) for [my] help against 
him’; then Rilamasesu-mai-Ama]na, the 
great king, king of Egypt (80) shall send his 
troops (and) his chariots and shall slay [his 
enemy and] he shall restore [con] fidence (?) 
to the lund Hatti. 


Egyptian Text. 

And if another enemy come to the lands 
of Usimatret-setpenré, the great ruler of 
Egypt, and he send to the great chief of Hatti 
saying, ‘Come with me as help against him’; 
the great chief of Hatti shall (16) [come to 
him], the greut chief of Hatti {shall] slay his 
enemy. 


But if it be not the desire of the great 
chief of Hatti to come, he shall send his 


troops and his chariotry and shall slay his 
eneny. 


A clause (§ 7) dealing with the common action to be taken against the rebellious subjects of one of the . 
contractiug parties intervenes before the reciprocal passage corresponding to § 6 is reached ; and our § 9 


again is reciprocal to our § 7. 


For this reason it might have been more strictly in accordance with the 
intention of the framers of the treaty to regard §$ 6-7 and $§ 8-9 each as a unity’ 


In $ 6 and § 8 the 


Egyptian version expands so as to envisage the possibility that the allied king might not desire to come in 


person. 

§ 7. 
Hittite-Babylonian Test. 

(31) And if Hattusili, the great king, 

hing of the land Hatti, [become incensed] 

ugainst servants of his* [and they] sin against 


him, (32) and? thou send to Riamasesa, the 
great king, king of [Egypt] concerning it ; 


Apart from this, there are hardly any ditferences in the phraseology to be noted, 


Common ACTION TO BE TAKEN AGAINST REBELLIOUS SUBJECTS (of. § 9). 


Egyptian Text. 
Or if Rafmesse-mi-A miin,(17) [the great 
ruler of Egypt], become dncensed against 


servants of his, and they do another offence 
against him, 


and he go to sluy his enemy ; 


Max Muller had brilantly guessed the Babylonian original, see op. cit., p. 13 
A . cit., p. 13. 


1 
2 Qeurres Dicerses, Vol. iv, p. 13. 
+ 


3 This is further suggested by the word ‘or’ in Eg. 1. 16. 


The Ey. very was long a erie interpretum until it was shown to be the personal pronoun third pers. 
sing with emphatic meaning; see Zeitschr. 7 ug. Spruche, Vol. L (1912), pp. 114-117. The Babylonian 


version now admirably confirms this discovery. 


5 That the apodusis does nut begin here is shown by mtwe RCmssw-aai-Imn [Ab] in Ey. 1. 19 ( § 9) 
2 iy. 1. (§ 9), 
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Hittite-Babylonian Text. 
straight{way] Riamasesu-mai-Amana (33) 
his troops (and) his chariots shall send, and 
they shall destroy all [of them] ugainst whom 
[thou art become incensed}. 
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Egyptian Text. 


the great chief of Hatti shall act with him (to 
destroy] everyone [against whom] they shull be 
incensed’. 


Here it will be seen that the divergences of phraseology are considerable, while the sense is substan- : 


tially identical in both versions. 


§ 8. RECIPROCAL CLAUSE CORRESPONDING TO § 6. 


Hittite-Babylonian Text. 

[And tf] another enemy come (34) 
against Egypt, and Riamasesa-mai-A mana, 
the king af Egypt, thy brother, [send] to Hattu- 
sili, (35) king of the land Hatti, his brother, 
saying, ‘{Co]me for my help against him’ ; 
straightway then shall Ha[ttusil:], hing of the 
land Hatti, (36) send his troops (and) his 
[chariots]; he [shall slay] my enemy. 


Egyptian Text. 


But [if] another enemy [come] against 
the great chief [of Hatt]; 


[then shall Usi]ma[re]-setpenré€ (18) [the 
great ruler of Egypt] come to him as help to 
slay his enemy. 

(But) if it be (not)? the desire of 
Ramesse-mi-Amiin, the great ruler of Egypt, 
10. COME, Nei cwcde ein cha eneeeeokewes cewand tess oveeas 
cbanehedetie Hatti,[and he shall send his troops 
and his] (19) chartotry’, besides returning 
answer to the land of Hatti. 


Besides other minor variations, the Egyptian text contains the alternative already mentioned in § 6. 


§ 9. RECIPROCAL CLAUSE CORRESPONDING TO § 6. 


Hittite-Babylonian Text. 

And if Riumasesa, [the great hing, 
king] of Egypt, (37) become incensed against 
servants of his, and they commit sin 
against [him, and I send] (38) to Hattusil, 
king of the land Hatti, my brother, concern- 
ing [tt]; 
then Hattusili, the great king, king of Egypt, 
(39) shall send his troops (and) his chariots 
and they shall destroy all [of them]; and I 
Will. ...0...(2). 


Egyptian Text. 
But if servants of the greut chief of 
Hatti trespass against him, 


and RaCmes[se]-mi-Amin, [the great 
HULEr OF GUD \esdca rushes eekdeieenctiant aveacdiese 


eee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Obviously the two versions here differed considerably, but the Egyptian text is too incomplete to make 


a close comparison. See the notes on § 10. 


1 The traces here seen by Sethe combine admirably with the Hittite-Babylonian version to produce 


an intelligible sense. 


2 The word ‘not’ is carelessly omitted in the hieroglyphs. 
3 Restored from 1, 16, with the Babylonian text both in $6 and in $8. There is no means of restoring 


what precedes, 
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§ 10. A CLAUSE RELATING TO SUCCESSION (?). 
Hittite-Babylonian Test. 
(40) And behold the son of Hattusili, king of the land Hutti, [the treaty which] we (?) have 


MUO. eecacseveccrecs (41) in the place of Hattusili, his father, after years... ......ccccceeeeeree es 
Pious. wereet (42)............0f the land Hatti have comimitted sin...ccccccccccseceesseeeseeees (48) 
nehhd UeaseeeRebenetes churiots where (?) shall I return. ..cceccccceeece (EB) cece tt the lund 
Hutti(?) 


(The text breaks off here.) 
Egyptian Text. 


iuskeacutees the (land of Hatti (and) the land (2) (of Egypt)......(20)...............the life. Sup- 
posing (?) I shall go after [my] fate’, then(?) RaCmesse-mi-A miin, the great ruler of Egypt, 
living forever, shall act (‘)...coming (?) [to] the (Land of Hatytt.........cccccesceescscceneeceeeees 
to cause to MANE (2). ..ccee see ee ee ec eee ences (21)...... them (?) to make him for themselves to lord, 
so us tu cause Usimulret-setpen[ré’], the great ruler of Egypt, to be silent with his mouth? for- 


ever. snd after...... the land of Hatti und he return (?) to place (?) the great chief of Hatti 
and similarly thé..ccccccscscecsees 


In both texts a passage is now reached so fragmentary that its contents are purely a matter of con- 
jecture. Meissner (op. cz?., p. 293) has suggested that the Babylonian text stipulated that Ramesses should 
recognize as Hattusili’s successor the sun chosen by that ruler during his lifetime : and he quotes a pro- 
vision of this kind in the treaty between a Hittite king and SunasSura, king of Kizuwadna (KTB, 1, 5, 
rev. 52 foll.), The Egyptian text, the crucial words of which have been misunderstood hithertot, tends to 
confirm the general notion implied by this view, though it is clear that both versions differed greatly in 
their verbal expression. From the Egyptian fragments one may conjecture that Hattusili is considering 
the case that he should have died and Hatti should have selected a ruler not in accordance with his choice. 
Later on, there is question of some persons who apparently wish to annul or stultify the words or promise 
of Ramesses, The teat is tou defective for further discussion to be profitable. 


§ 11. Exrrapition or Importayt Fuairives. 
Egyptian Text. 


[Uf any great man flee from the lund of Egypt and he come to the lands of (?)]° the great 
chief of Hatti; or a town (22) (or a district...... )° [belong}ing to the lands of Ramesse- 
mi-Amiin, the great ruler of Egypt, and they come to the greut chief of Hatti: the great 
chief of Hatti shall uot receive them. The great chief of Hutti shull cause them to be brought 
tu Usimare®setpenre®, the great ruler of Egypt, their lord, [on accou]nt of it. 

From this point onwards the Hittite-Babylonian text fails us, but the close resemblance to the hiero- 
glyphie version presented by it in previous paragraphs affords a solid basis for restoring its general drift. 
Corresponding provisions in other tablets from the Boghazkvi archives will be quoted whenever occasion 
arises, The extradition clauses $$ 11-14 present the same kind of arrangement as the clauses relating to 
enemies and rebels above §§ 6-9, a clause .§ 12) dealing with fugitives of humble birth intervening before 
the reciprocal clauses ($$ 13-14) are reached. In the lust cuneiform counterpart, § 11 will naturally have 


Read tr-t yr smt[w be [ys ]y 24, see abuve, p. 188, n. 2, for this expression. 2 Read r rdyt iry 2? 

3 No Babylonian equivalent for this striking phrase appears to be forthcoming. 

4 See above, nete I. 

* For the restoration see 1. 23, where, however, there is but scanty room for ‘{to the lands of] 
Roeder understands ‘comes to’ .the king of Hatti or Egypt, in the two passages ; this is possible. 


° The words repr kA rept. found in the parallel section 1, 23 should perhaps be restored here, 
but there is ne room for them in the lacuna. 
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referred to the extradition of important fugitives belonging to Hatti. The supplementary clauses §§ 17,18 
elaborate §§ 11-14, and should be read in connection with them. 

In our translation of the present passage we venture, not without some hesitation, to depart from the 
view hitherto accepted. The alternatives --pw w¢ dmi, etc. have been universally regarded as an elabora- 
tion of the restored words ‘[from the land of Egypt], for which the parallel in § 13 seems sufficient 
guarantee. But if then we render r-pw i¢ dmi by ‘or! (from) a town,’ not only are the absence of the 
preposition m and the separation from m p? t? n Amt highly remarkable, but also the tautologous repeti- 
tion in the phrase ‘and come to the great chief of Hatti’ is inexplicable, and the plural pronoun in mtw-sn 
‘and they (come),’ referring to ‘any great man’ has to be glossed over as due to looseness of style. All 
these difficulties are overcome if the nouns in ‘or a town (or a district...... ) [belong]ing to the lands of 
Ramesse-mi-Amiin’ are regarded as subjects of wr ‘ flee’ and alternatives to ‘any great man’; on this 
view, whereas §§ 12, 14 refer to the flight of ‘one or two unknown men,’ §§ 11, 13 are concerned with the 
secession either of an important man or of whole towns or districts. It was not unknown in Hittite times 
for the population of a town or district to emigrate en bloc, and indeed in A 7B, 1, No. 1, 10 foll., reference is 
made to a number of districts that had gone over to the land of Ischuwa in the time of Hattusili I. It 
may, however, perhaps be objected that it would have been far more difficult for a town or region subject 
to the Pharaoh to abandon its allegiance. 


§ 12. ExTRAbDITION oF FuGitTIves oF HUMBLE BIRTH. 
Egyptian Text. 


Or if one man or two men who ure unknown flee (23)...... >, and they come to the land 
of Hatti to be servants of another, they shall not be left in the land of Hatti, they shall be 
brought to RaCmesse-mi-Amin, the great ruler of Egypt. 


There is a similar provision in the well-preserved copy of a treaty between Subbiluliuma and 
Mattiuaza, king of Mittanni, A7B, No. 1, reverse, 9-13. Sum-ma Om y-un-na-bi-du is-tu ™ i Ha-at-ti 
in-[na-bit tana me UeYy-it-ta-an-ni il-la-ak maré ™¢ Mi-wt-ta-un-ni] (10) é-da-ar-ru Sum-ma Ml nu-un-na- 
bi-id-du Sa, UM Yi[it-ta-an-ni in-na-bit & ane "Ol a-at-ti U-la-ak] (11) Sar ee Ha-at-ti ul t-sa-bat-zu 
ul t-da-ar-Su ul par-zu sat Samas CA -ri-[in-na ina eli-Sw 1] (12; bit-tum $a Mut-ti-d-a-2u mar surri i-na 
mat ug -at-tt i-ip-pu-us Ml mu-un-Na-Ad-td...seveee (13) e-na al pan Mat-ti-t-a-2a mar sarri t-Se-73-5u-ab-su 
a-ne mat WM Aq-at-ti-ma, ‘Tf a fugitive flee from the land of the city Hatti [and come to the land of the 
city Mittanni, the sons of Mittanni] (10) shall return him. If a fugitive of the land of the city Mittanui flee 
and come unto the land of the city Hatti], (11) the king of the land of the city Hatti shall not seize him, 
neither shall he return him, the laws of the sun-goddess of the city Ariuna [do not apply to him]. (12) A 
house (of refuge?) for Mattiudza, son of the king, in the land of the city Hatti, he (Subbiluliuma) shall 
build. A fugitive...... (13) he shall cause to dwell in the land of the city Hatti in a city in the presence of 
Mattiuadza’’” The peculiarities of this clause are due to the fact that Mattiudza, who had been placed on 
the throne of Mittanni by the Hittite king, ruled over an unstable country that had been at war with 
Hatti and had just been pillaged by the Assyrians. It is important to note that by the laws of the sun- 
goddess of Arinna fugitives were Lound to be restored to their native land. 


§ 13. RECIPROCAL CLAUSE CORRESPONDING To § 11. 
Egyptian Text. 
Or if a great man flee from the land of Hattt, and [he come to the lands of (’)* 
Usi|ma[réC]-setpenré’, the [great] ruler of Egypt; or a town or « district or (24)...... 

1 Roeder and others have translated the first r-pw as ‘either’; for this there seems to be no 
justification. 

* Max Miiller shows a lacuna, but it is not large enough for his restoration ‘[from the land of Egypt)’; 
the reciprocal clause 1, 24 has ‘flee’ without any addition, 

3 This passage, which was first translated by Bonn, Theologische Tijdschrift, 1916, p. 177 and first 
compared with the Egyptian treaty by MEIssNER, Der Stuatscertrag, p. 293, is defectively preserved and 
the restorations here given are not altogether certain. 

+ Doubtful ; see above, p. 192, n. 6. 
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belonging to the land of Hutti, and they come to Ra‘messe-mi-Amiin, the great ruler of 
Egypt: Usimatre¢-setpenr®, the great ruler of Egypt, shall not receive them. Ra messe-mi- 
Amiin, the great ruler of Egypt, shall cause them to be brought to the chief......... ' they shall 
not be left. : 


The same ditficulty of interpretation occurs here as occurred in § 11, where it was fully discussed. 


§ 14. RecrprocaL CLAUSE CORRESPONDING TO § 12. 
Egyptian Text. 
Likewise®, if one man or two men (25) who are [not] known flee to the land of Egypt to 
be subjects of others, Usimatre¢-setpenré®, the great ruler of Egypt, shall not leave them ; he 
shall cause them to be brought to the great chief of Hattt. 


§15. THe Gops or Hartt anpD Eaypr ARE WITNESSES TO THE TREATY. 
Egyptian Text. 

As for these words of the treaty [made by (?)] the great chief of Hatti wth Ra“mes{se- 
mi-Amin], the great ruler (26) [of Egypt, in] writing upon this tablet of silver®; as 
for these words, a thousand gods, male gods and female gods of those of the land of Hatt, 
together with a thousand gods, male gods and female gods of those of the land of Egypt— 
they are with me as witnesses [hearing (?)]* these words: Pre, the lord of the sky; Pré of 
the town of Arinna ('I-r-n n); (27) Sétekh, the lord of the sky; Sétekh of Hattc; Sétekh of 
the town of Arinna (L-r-[n]-n); Sétekh of the town of Zippalanda (D-p-i-r-n-d); Sétekh of 
the town of Betiarth (P-?-r-k) ; Sétekh of the town of Hissashapa (H-s-s-p); Sétekh of the 
town of Sarissa (S-r-s) ; Sétekh of the town of Halub (H-r-p) ; Sétekh of the town of Inhzin, 
(R-h-s-n); Sétekh (28) of the town of...r(?)...; Sétekh [of the town of...... ; Setekh of the 
tun] of [S 7]-m(?)-s; Sétekh of the town of S-h-p-n ; Astarte® of the land of Hatti; the god 
of Zithorias (D-i-t-hr-r-y); the god of Karzigs (?) (K-r-d-nr?) ; the god of Hapanta[rijas 
(Lir-p-n-t-r-y-s) ; (29) the goddess of the town Karuhna (K-?-h-n); the goddess of Tyre (D-r); 
the goddess of ?-w-k (?); the goddess of D-n-?; the god of P(4)-n-t; the god of ?-r; the god 
of H-?-b-t7; the queen of the sky ; the gods lords of swearing’ ; this goddess, thé mistress of 
the earth; the mistress of swearing Ishara (I-s-h-r)°; the mistress of (...); (80) (the) 
mountains and the rivers of the land of Hutti; the gods of the land of Kizuwadna 
(K-d-w-d-n) ; Amiin; Pre; Sétekh ; the male gods and the female gods ; the mountains and 
the rivers of the lund of Egypt; the sky; the earth ; the great sea; the winds ; the clouds. 


1 With the text as given in Sethe's collation it is not possible to restore ‘the [great] chief [of Hatti}? 

2 The use of m mitt to begin the clause seems un-Egyptian and is perhaps due to over-literal transla- 
tion of the cuneiform original. Neither here nor in J. 34 does it seem possible to construe m mitt as the 
end of the foregoing section. 

3 Roeder, overlooking the demonstrative ‘ this,’ translates ‘they shall be written on a tablet of silver’ 
and wrongly ends the clause here. + Perhaps restore sdmw ‘hearing.’ 

> Le, ‘the Ré¢? or ‘the Sun’: ps, ‘p° is here the detinite article. 

8 Written Ca-t7-¢; the 2 is a mere sculptor’s error for s, as Max Miiller and others have recognized. 

° H-{n)-h-t or H-[r]}-6-t are both possible. 

~ Max Muller has a wrong reading here, and Sethe’s collation modifies several of the geographical 
names in the preceding lines, ay will be seen from Pl XVIII. 


§ The tirst group eee confirmed by a Berlin photograph quoted by Memsyer, Der Staatsvertrag, 
p- 295. 
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The details of this section are almost entirely Hittite-Babylonian in character, but for the opening 
words other Hittite treaties have a standard form, namely: mehir tuppi annlti ana pani at Samsi 
Me Arinne. SUR. eeeeeeeees eine A ane pani “B sukin, ‘A copy of this tablet was placed in the 
presence of the sun-goddess of Arinna...... ...and (a copy) was placed in the land (here name of laud with 
which the treaty was made) in the presence of the god (here name of principal god of that land)’ ; there- 
upon follows the phrase & lu-« xi-bv-du ‘and lo, these are the witnesses,’ with a long list of the gods of 
Hatti and of the land in question! ; the next section with blessings aud cursings begins ina libbi amdte 
anntte su rikst lizzizzu leltemu ui lh sibidu ‘in these words may they stand, may they hear and be witnesses 
of the treaty” A treaty between Subbiluliuma and Tetti, king of Nuhasse, begins the curse as follows : 
‘Mountains, rivers, springs, the great sea aud the earth, winds, clouds for this treaty and curse verily are 
Witnesses?’ It is not easy to judge how far the departures from type here are to be attributed to the 
Egyptian translator and how far they represent the cuneiform original. 

To turn now to detailed comparisons ; the translated Egyptian text is here printed in italics : 

A thousind gods, male gods und femule gods of those of the luad of Hutti|. The Hittite-Mittanni 
treaty has : ‘The male gods, the female_gods all of them of the land of the city Hatti, the male gods, the 
female yods all of them of the land of the city Kizuwadna®’ The Hittite-Nulasse treaty has : ‘The male 
gods, the female gods all of them of the land of the city Hatti, the male gods, the female gods all of them 
of the land of the city Kizuwadna, the male gods, the female gods all of them of the land of Nubhagse, the 
gods of eternity all of them.?’ 

Pre (Le, ‘the Ré¢, ‘the sun’), the lord of the sky). In Hittite treaties the list of gods usually opens : 
We Sani “Arian Sa ine MM Hatt Surrutta te Surratutte unar Samak bel Samé, ‘The sun-goddess 
of Arinna who in the land of the city Hatti sends kingship and queenship, the sun-god, lord of the 
heavens,’ 

Pré€ of the town of ’I-r-n-n]. So too below, 1.38. Sve the last note. The solar deity of the important 
city of Arinna was apparently the patron divinity of the Hittite kings ; Mursili, the father of Hattusili, 
appeals to her in battle just as the Assyrian kings appeal to Ishtar. This deity was clearly a goddess ; note 
KTB, uw, No. 4, 21-5, where she is called be/tu ‘queen,’ and see F. Hrozyx, Hethitische Terte, p. 170. The 
town of Arinna is regularly written ™PU-nu in the Hittite tablets, see vp. cit., pp. 46, 51 and passim. 
Sayce (Proc, Soe. Bibl. Arch., vol. xxtit (1901), p. 98) correctly identitied Arinna with the city Arini 
in Kumanu (Comana), south of the Anti-Taurus and on the river Sarus in Cappadocia ; captured 
by Tiglathpileser I about 1120 B.c., see Kino, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, 76-7% It fell to 
Shalmaneser I, who reigned not later than 1300 B.c., and who was apparently contemporary with Sethos I 
and Muwattalli, brother of Hattusili, see LUCKENBILL, dimer. Journ. Sem. Lang., Vol. xxvii, p. 162 and 
p. 187, 1.6: Shalmaneser here claims that Arinua had been previously subject to Assyria and had revolted ; 
that can only refer to the conquest of Mittanni and Musru by ASuruballit IT (e’re. 1418—1370 B.c.), a con- 
temporary of Subbiluliuma and of Amenophis III and IV. When the Assyrians conquered the Mittanni 
region at the end of the Fifteenth and at the beginning of the Fourteenth Centuries they seem to have 
penetrated into Hittite country beyond the Taurus. Arinna occurs in the geographical list of Boghazkii, 
published by E. CHantre, Wission er Cappudoce, pp. 46-7, 1. 14. 

Sétekh, the lord of the sky], Cf. in the Hittite treaties Me Tesub bel Samé & irsitim ‘Tesub, lord of 
heaven and earth, A 7B, 1, 7, 54=11, 30; or ‘TeSub of heaven and earth,’ 14, 23. For the identification 
of Hittite Tesub with Egyptian Sétekh, see above, p. 185. 

Setekh of Hatti], Cf. UTexub bel ™¢Hutti ‘Tesub, lord of the land Hatti,” A 7B, 1, 11, 18, where the 
variant has ffatti ‘the city Hatti,’ 1, 7,40; Hrozs¥, Hethitische Texte, 236, 15. 

Sétekh of the town of I-r-[n]-n]. Apparently not yet found in the Hittite sources, 

Sétekh of the town of D-p-i-r-n-d]. Cf. Tesub of the city Zippalanda, Hrozy¥, op. cit., 236, 15. 

Sétekh of the town of P-2-r-k]. Ch. Tesub “ Be-te-ia-ri-tk, ATB, 1, 7, 41; Be-tt-ti-iu-ri-ch, 1, 11, 19; 


1 This formula is to be found ATB, 1, 7, 35-9: the formula tad libbe wiméte occurs op. cit., 8, 58-9. 
The duplicate 11, 34 more correctly separates the invocation from the curse by a line. See also 14, 8. 

2 KTB, 1, 21, 36-8. 

3 ATB, 1, 7, 51; see another Hittite-Mittanni treaty, op. et., 14, 5. Both these Hittite treaties men- 
tion ‘one thousand gods’ in the curse, 8, 68; 14, 17 (ida Mani. 

4 KTB, 1, 21, 30-33. 5 KTB,1, 7, 40=11, 17 foll. 

6 See too Garstane in Liverpool Annals of Archueology avd Authropology, Vol. v1, pp. 109—115. 
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| Be-te-]iu-ri-ik, 1, 20, 7. MEISSNER, Stuatsvertray, p. 294, wakes the same identification, although the 
substitution of four short strokes for the ¢ in the Egyptian transcription is unexplained. 

Sétekh of the town of U-s-s-p]. Cf. Lexub wissaxhapa, ATB, 1, 7, 43. 

Setekh of the town of S-r-s]. Cf.’ Tesub WSu-ri-ex1, ATB, 1, 7,42: 0, 8; 11, 2u: hardly to be 
identified with Sareisa, Sarisa on the Tigris mentioned by Strabo, v1, i, 24. 

Setekh of the town of U-r-p]. Le. Aleppo, ef. ™ Tesub Hul-ub, KTB, I, 7, 42. 

Setekh of the town of R-b-s-n}. Ch Zesab Lith -zi-ne, ATB, 1, 7, 42. 

Sttckh of the town of [S"}an(?)-s]. Sétekh of the town of S-h-p-n}. Unidentitied ; for the latter perhaps 
cf." Tekub tel Sa-ah-]bi-na (4, ATB, 1, 7, 43. 

Asturte of the lund of Hatt]. Both in the Amarna letters and on the Hittite tablets the name of the 
Assyrian [star and the West-Semitie CAStoreth is written with au ideograin, but the western pronunciation 
is probable in both cases. Tusratta, king of Mittanni, calls her ‘my lady, written 48+ DARL, the usual 
ideogram for the stellar deity, Kytuprzoy, El-Amurua, 146, 25. The same king writes her name VZ.VVJ 
with the ideogram usually employed for the mother-goddens, op. eit., 152, 15 ; 178, 13, where she is called 
Istar of Nineveh. The ideogram 4S-D4dR is that employed in Hittite “t4S+ DAR multarriku *Tstar the 
shining, ae. the goddess Venus, AB, 1, 7, 45; the variant has ‘star Dilbaty ve. Venus, 1, 11, 23. If 
Max Miiller’s correction of ,-t-7-¢ to ¢ -s-t-r-t be right (as it certainly is}, it proves the astral character of 
the western AStoreth, 

The god of V-i-t-hr-r-y]. The Hittite treaties have the god Z1-tt-ha-ri-ja-aS, the ¥ being the nomina- 
tive ending ; see A TB, 1,7, 44; 20, 11. 

The god of K-r-d-ur 7}. Cf. the god Karzis, KTB, I, 7, 44. 

The yod of Ur-p-n-t-r-y-s]. Cf. the god Hu-pa-un-ta-[ri}-ju-us, KTB, 1, 7, 44. 

The yoddess of the town K-)-y-n]. Probably identical with Lamessat  Ka-ra-ah-[na...e.. }, ‘ protecting 
genius of the city Karaja, ATB, 1, 20,12; so too Meissner. 

The yoddess of D-r}, This new reading suggests Surri, @e. Tyre, which is frequently so spelt in 
hieroglyphic (BURCHARDT, Fremdworte, no. 1227). However, Aleppo is otherwise the southernmost place 
mentioned in the treaty. 

The names of two goddesses and three gods follow, all unidentifiable. 

The queen of the sky], So in the Hittite treaties lat Te-be bélit Saimé ‘Hebe, queen of heaven, ATS, 1, 
7,65 Sarrut samé, 1, 20, 181, 

The gods lords of swearing]. The only parallel expression in Hittite treaties is “Sin? bé2 mumitr 
‘Sin (the moon-god), lord of the oath, KTB, 1, 7, 46=1, 20, 17. 

This goddess, the mistress of the eurth}. Undoubtedly identical with Ereskigal. queen of the nether- 
world, in the Hittite treaty A'7'B, 1, 11, 28, where the variant 1, 7,51 has dln? trsit’ ‘gods of the earth’ ; 
ut Breskigal, 1, 21, 29. 

The mistress of sirearing \-s-h-r]. Cf. “share sarrat mamiti Isbara, queen of the oath,’ A'7'B, 1, 20, 
17; 7, 46% The position of the epithet before the name is quite contrary to Egyptian usage, and, but for 
the Hittite parallel, the name Ishara would have had to be taken with what follows, not with what precedes. 

Phe mistress of (...) (1, (the) mountains and the rivers of the lund of atti], The hieroglyphic text, 
as unemended, gives ‘the mistress of mountains and the rivers’ ete. It is obvious that the definite article 
must be restored before dw, and the parallelism with ‘the mountains and the rivers of the land of 
Egypt’ (L 30) suggests a still greater corruption, a noun having been omitted after 4 Antt. See the last 


1 The Assyrian ‘queen of heaven’ has likewise both titles béit and sarrut, see Lanepon, Tainmuz and 
Ishtar, p. 94. ? Meissner and Bohl wrongly dant. 

° On Ishara bilit trmitum, see also Laxepoy, op. cit., p. 126. This deity was identified with the river- 
yoddess Nina, and tirst appears in Sumerian in the Ur dynasty. At that time (errea 2500 B.c.) the Hittites 
came into contact with Sumerian culture, and it is historically possible that she is b 
Ep, MEYER, Geschichte des Altertums 1’, § 433, note, cited by Meissner, asserts, 
toa word ehavy, but in this case she is a Sumerian form of Nina 


¥ orivin Hittite, as 
Her name may go back 
and not an indigenous Hittite deity, 
see Lanupon, op, cit. p. 46. She is mentioned with Datmkina, consort of the water-god, AT'B, 1, 8, 58, and 


with Ninajakki, 1, 14,26. Meissner’s statement Stautsvertrug 295) that Ishara is a goddess of mountains 
s 3 


rivers, wells and of heaven is erroneous ; the passage J, 8,55 invokes Ishara, the mountains and rivers 
s S, 
[the gods of heaven] and the gods of earth, 


+ However, the Ramesseum copy (SHARPE, Egyption Inscriptions, Vol. u, Pl. 50) 


; has the same text as 
at Karnak. 
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note for the curivus position of the epithet ‘the mistress of swearing’ before, instead of ufter, the name of 
Ishara. Probably the original cuneiform had as fullows : ‘the goddess, the mistress of the earth ; Ishara, 
queen of the oath ; the mountains aud the rivers of the land of Hatti? 

The gods of the lund of Kizurudna), These are often invoked in the Hittite treaties,-see the note on 
‘a thousuad gods,’ etc. above, p. 195, Kizuwadna was a province on the shore of the Black Sea, north-east 
of Bughazkii. 

Amin; PreC; Sétekh]. The Egyptian gods specified are those of Thebes, of Heliopolis and of the 
north-eastern Delta, all of whom were worshipped at. Pi-Ra‘imesse. 

The male gods and the female gods], Namely ‘of Egypt’; see the note on ‘a thousund gods,’ etc. 
above, p. 195. 

The mountains and the rivers of the lund of Egypt; the sky; the earth; the great sea; the winds; 
the clouds}. Cy. in the Hittite treaties ‘the mountains, the rivers, the great sea, the Euphrates, heaven 
and earth, the winds, the clouds, AT7'B, 1, 7, 53=11, 29; 14,7; 21, 36 (this last inserts ‘ fountains’). 


$16. Curses oR BLESSINGS ON THOSE WHO VIOLATE OR KEEP THE TREATY. 
Egyptian Text. 

As to these words (31) which are upon this tablet of silver of the lund of Hatti and of 
the lund of Egypt, us to him who shall not keep them, u thousand gods of the land of Hutti and 
a thousand gods of the land of Egupt shall destroy his house, his lund und his servants. But 
he who shall keep these words which are on this tablet of silver, be they? Hutti, or be they (32) 
Egyptians, and who do not neglect them(‘), u thousand gods of the lund of Hutti und a 
thousand gods of the land of Egypt will cuuse him to be healthy and to live, together with his 
houses® and his (land) and his servants. 

This section is usually more elaborate in the Hittite treaties. C7. in the Hittite-Mittanni treaty: ‘If 
thou Mattiudza, son of the king, and [the sons of Harri*] this treaty and oath keep, thou Mattiudza 
together with thy wife, [the daughter of the great king, king of the land of the city] Hatti, hist sons and 
his grandsons, and you, O sons of the city Harri, together with your wives, your sons [and together with 
your land]; you may the gods protect. And the land of the city Mittanni unto old age unto it» place may 
return®, may it be wide, may it be extended. And thou Mattiudza, thy sons and thy grandsons, whom the 
daughter of the great king, king of the land of the city Hatti [bears thee], may rule the land of the city 
Yarri*® in kingship forever. The throne of thy father make old, the land of the city Mittanni make old.’ 
KTB, 1, 8, 70-5. A similar blessing will be found at the end of the treaty between Subbiluliuma and 
Tetti, op. cit., 1, 21, 45-9. 

§ 17. AMNESTY FOR EXTRADITED PERSONS, 
Egyptian Text. 

If one man flee from the lund of Egypt, or two, or three, and (33) they come to the 
great chief of Hutti, the great chief of Hatti shall seize them and shall cause them to be 
brought back to UsimaCrec-setpenré®, the great ruler of Egypt. But as for the man who shall 
be brought to RaCmesse-mi-Ainiin, the great ruler of Egypt, let not his crime be charged 
against him, let not (34) his house, his wives or his children be destroyed, (let him not] be 
[Avlled’], let no injury be done tu his eyes, to his ears, tu his mouth or to his legs, let not any 
[creme be charged] against him’. 

This clause and the next clearly belong to the series $§ 11—14, and seem to represent an afterthought 
or addition to the finished treaty. : 


1 Note the confusion of pronouns characteristic of the Hittite texts. 

2 Read pryt (Sethe) ; for this plural cf. Haremhub ceeree, front, 1. 36; Pup. Kuhua, Pl. 39, 1. 31. 

3 Restored from A 78S, 1, 14,18. Harri is another naine for Mittanni. 

+ For ‘thy’ ; such changes in the pronouns are inexplicable. 

® The Assyrian phrase for ‘to be stable!’ 6 Variant ATS, 1, 14, 21 ‘land of the city Mittanni.’ 
* Restored frum J, 35. s Restored from the Ramesseum duplicate as given by Sharpe, 
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§ 18. ReciPROCAL CLAUSE CORRESPONDING TO § 17, 
Egyptian Text. 

Likewise’, if a mun flee from the land of Hatti, be he one, be he two, or be he three, und 
they come to UsimaCret-setpenré¢ (35), the great ruler uf Egypt, let RaCmesse-mi-Amon, the 
(ureat] ruler [of Eyypt, cuuse] them to be brought to the greut chief of Huatti, und the great 
chief of Hatti shall not charge their crime uguinst them, und they shall not destroy his house, 
his wives or his children, and they shall not kill hime, and they shall not do injury tu his ears, 
(36) to his eyes, tu his mouth or to his legs, and they shall not charge any crime ugainst him. 


$19. DESCRIPTION OF THE SILVER TABLET, 
Egyptian Text. 

Whut is in the middle of the tablet of silver. On its front side: a relief (?) consisting of 
an image of Setekh embracing an image of the great prince of Hutti, surrounded by u legend (?) 
saying : the seal of Sétekh, the ruler of the sky, the seal of the treaty made by Hattusili, the 
great chief (37) of Hatti, the strong, the sun of Mursili, the great chief of Hutti, the strong. 
Whut ist within the surrounding ( frame) of the relief: the seal [of Sétekh, the ruler of the sky’). 
[What és ov] its other side: a relief (2) consisting of a female image of {the} goddess of Hatti 
embracing a femule image of the chieftainess of Hatti, surrounded by a legend saying: the 
seul uf (38) Pré of the town of Arinna (I-r-n-n), the lord of the land, the seal of Puduhepa 
(P-t-h-p). the chieftainess of the land of Hatti, the daughter of the land of Kizuwadna 
(K-d-w-d-n), the [priestess 2] of [the town (7?) of] Arinna, the lady of the land, the servant of 
the goddess". What ist within the surrounding (frame) of the relief: the seal of Pré€ of 
Arinnu, the lord of erery land. 


It is not easy to reconstruct visually the appearance of the silver tablet here described by the Egyptian 
translator, The detertninative of the hierogls phic word used for ‘tablet’ depicts a rectangular object with 


a Joop-like appendage at the top [] il. 4), [| (. 36). It is by no means certain that this determinative 


represents the actual shape of the tablet sent to Ramesses by Hattnsili, though cuneiform metal tablets 
are always rectangular im shape, and do not imitate, as they might have been expected tu do, the common 
elay tablets. We may. perhaps, think of the cuneiform text as covering the entire surface of both sides, 
except in the middle, which bore the imitation of a seal such as inight have been stamped on a clay tablet 
for the purpose of authentication. We do not learn whether that seal was round or oblong ; or whether 
the legends translated into hieroglyphic for our benetit were in the cuneifurim character or in the Hittite 
pictographie seript—this last is less probable. Scholars have rightly compared with the design on the 
obyerse a sculpture at Vasily Kaya near Boghazkoi, where a god, probably Tesub, is shown embracing the 
Hittite king. This deign appears to have been enclosed within a band of writing, and within that band 
again was a shorter legend stating more briefly that the whole representation was the seal of Tesub 
Scetekh . The reverse differed only in su far as here it was the queen, not the king, of Hatti who was 


l See above, p- 194, n. 2. 

2 With the help of the Ramessenm duplicate restore mdi tie she po wr-O un Ht? psy-sa bt? r-sn. The 
construction is unusual, bat can be defended. 2 

3 Ramesseum variant : ‘let him not be destroyed ’ 

4 So the Ramessenta duplicate. 

* It is doubeful whether there is room for the words ‘the ruler of the sky.’ 

6 Sethe’s collation taakes it practically certain that ¢ xért was the reading, not only here, but also in 


‘i 2 i on a= cae : i : : i : 
the phrase rpyt u[0] efter above. 1.37 In both vases the sun-godcless, in Babylonian lat Sra mets, of Arinna 
is probably meant. 
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portrayed, and in so far as it was a goddess, not a god, who accorded protection and patronave!. The 
Egyptian scribe has got into difficulties through the fact that in Egypt the term for sun (é, as well as 
the sun-god (Ré¢), was masculine, whereas the solar deity of Arinna was female (see above, p. 195). He is 
thus forced to employ the masculine detinite article »?, p (Pre, ‘the sun’), and this appears to have 
beguiled him further into writing ‘the lord (not ‘lady’) of every land.’ Nethe’s collation shows that in the 
earlier words where the term rpyt ‘ female image’ has had to be used, ¢wt being employed only for male images, 
the translator has hedged and has written ’? xzrt in place of Pré~ The reason that the sun-deity of Arinna 
is here named is doubtless that she was the patron-guddess of Hittite royalty, as already stated ; and it is 
vn this account, probably, that the Hittite queen was a priestess of that deity, not because she had been 
a princess of Arinna, as Garstang supposed 4, 


Ill. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE TWO VERSIONS. 


The comparison of the hieroglyphic and cuneiform versions of the treaty has proved 
an interesting task, but it also possesses no inconsiderable value as vindicating the success 
of the methods by which the languages of ancient Babylonia and Egypt have been slowly 
and paintully recovered Such, indeed, has proved the interest of the details, that they have 
obscured a further problem of sume importance, namely the relation of the two versions, 
and the historical conclusions which emerge therefrom. Roeder is the only scholar who 
has faced these questions fairly and squarely, and our own consideration of them may well 
start at the point where he left off. According to Roeder, the Boghazkii fragments pre- 
serve a Babylonian translation of the text on the original silver tablet which was sent (see 
the Babylonian version |. 14) by Ramesses IT to Hattusili; this text, Rueder says, was 
doubtless composed in the Egyptian language and written in hieroglyphs. Conversely, 
the Karnak and Ramesseum stelae perpetuate renderings into Egyptian idiom and 
writing of the treaty as inscribed in cuneiform upon the silver tablet? brought to Pi- 
RaCmesse by the Hittite ambassadors, ‘Strange as it may seem to us, the treaty was not 
drawn up in precisely the same words in the languages of the two contracting parties, but 
each of the two, upon the strength of a common understanding of basic principles, gave to 
the terms the form desired by himself and despatched this to his adversary written in 
the sender’s own language.’ 

To Roeder belongs the merit of propounding a coherent and intelligible explanation 
of the facts, and some part of his theory is undoubtedly correct. It is, indeed, an 
interesting and important observation that this most ancient of treaties differs from those 
of modern date in not being an impersunal and objective document of which both parties 
were signatories and each held a precisely identical copy. The Karnak text places 
Hattusili alone in the foreground; it is he, and not Ramesses with him, who there speaks 
in the first person, giving and demanding assurances ; and a personal note is struck by his 
deprecatory allusions to his brother Muwattalli. In so far, the version of the treaty 
despatched by Ramesses II to HattuSili must obviously have differed ; even without the 
evidence of the Boghazkoi fragments we should necessarily have inferred that there 
Ramesses II would be using the pronoun of the first person. The reason for this difference 


1 Here we have a fresh exemplification of the old religious rule s¢iailta simi/ibus : male deities are chiefly 
concerned with males, female deities with females. So in Egyptian curses: ‘Osiris shall be after him, 
Isis shall be after his wife, and Horus shall be after his children,’ Leps., Denkm., Pt. 1, Pl. 140, ef. ‘bid. 
PL. 229, 

* Liverpool Annals of Archueuloyy and Anthropology, Vol. vt, p. 110. 

2 Op. cit, pp. 13—14, 37. + Egyptian text, Il. 3, 4, 6, 36. 
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between the treaty before us and those of more recent times lies in the fact that at this 
early stage in international relations the notion of a treaty was not yet clearly defined. 
Tn its wording, its division into paragraphs, and the alternation of like conditions both 
given and demanded ({§6, 8; 7,9; 11,13; 12, 14; 17, 18) the treaty already resembled 
a legal contract ; in its use of the first person, its onesidedness, and its occasional personal 
allusions it failed to liberate itself from the epistolary form which it shared with other 
diplomatic communications. 

This brings us to a matter where we must join issue with Ruveder. He rightly 
maintains, as did Max Miiller before him, that the Karnak text is a translation from the 
Babylonian. Our own investigations show that this holds good, not only for the portions 
common to that text and to the Boghazkoi fragments, but also for certain passages (the 
allusions to Muwattalli) where the “tendencious” interference of the Egyptian translator 
has been wrongly suspected!. But Roeder errs in making the symmetrical assumption that 
the copy of the treaty sent to Hattusili on a silver tablet by Ramesses was composed in 
Kgyptian and written in hieroglyphic. The El-Amarna finds, no less than those from 
Boghazkéi, had taught us that Egyptian diplomacy, in its relations with North and East, 
employed the Babylonian tongue or at least one of the tongues normally written in the 
cuneiform script; and that this rule applied in the case of the treaty might have been 
conjectured @ priori. But further, the Boghazkii fragments afford indisputable testimony 
that Babylonian was the language that Ramesses used. So closely does the phraseology 
of the hieroglyphic and the cuneiform versions agree in a number of passages that one of 
the two must necessarily be the translation of the other—and it is already admitted that 
the hieroglyphic text had a Babylonian original; expressions like the epithet ‘the strong’ 
(hurrudu), to ‘take hold of’ the treaty, ‘good peace and good brotherhood’ are characteris- 
tic of the Hittite treaties, and quite alien to Egyptian idiom. We must therefore infer 
that the Boghazkéi fragments either contain the original text from which the text under- 
lying the hieroglyphic version was adapted, or else that the Babylonian text placing 
HattuSili in the fureground (the Karnak version) was the prototype whereon the Ramesses 
version in the Boghazkéi fragments was subsequently based. 

To account for the Boghazkii fragments three alternative hypotheses appear to offer 
themselves for consideration. It might be conjectured, in the first place, that these frag- 
ments represent a draft composed by the Babylonian scribes at the court of Pharaoh and 
later submitted to Hattusili for acceptance or rejection. But it seems unlikely that those 
scribes should have been sutticiently conversant with the style of Hittite treaties to have 
frained such a draft, unless indeed they had the earlier treaties with Subbiluliuma and 
Mursili* to work upon; and again, why should a draft of this kind have been preserved in 
the Boghazkii archives after the treaty had once assumed its final form—the other docu- 
se in the pretties are ORUY. treaties and original letters of the highest importance ? 

e first objection (but nut the second) is met by supposing that the fragments preserve a 
draft that was drawn up at Boyhazkéi in Ramesses’ name, and despatched to him for 
approval. But is it probable that the Hittites would have ventured to dictate to Pharaoh 
what he should say or not say / Surely it would have been more natural to submit a draft 
of what Hattusili might be prepared to concede, leaving it to the Pharaoh to frame his 
own counterpart, making what alterations he would and replacing the name of Hattuaili by 


1 Eg. text, I 7—8; 1U~11: 14. See especially the footnote on IL. 10—1], above, p, 188, n. 2. 
2 See $5, Egyptian version, |. 14. 
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that of Ramesses. Far more plausible than either of these alternatives is the theory that 
the Boghazk@i fragments really contain copies of the text sent by Ramesses II to Hattusili, 
and the sequence of events may possibly be reconstructed as follows. The treaty in its 
first form was drawn up at Boghazkii in consultation with the Egyptian ambassadors ; 
when it had assumed a final shape it was inscribed upon a tablet of silver and brought to 
Kgypt. Then Ramesses, having signified his approval, instructed his Babylonian scribes to 
draw up a counterpart in his own name; this naturally included most of the phrases in the 
Hittite original, only omitting the allusions to Muwattalli and making a few minor modi- 
fications. Finally the version compiled on behalf of Ramesses was, in its turn, engraved 
on a silver tablet, stamped with the seal of the Pharaoh, and forwarded to Batti. There the 
original was deposited ‘at the feet of TeSub', while copies were written on clay for preser- 
vation in the royal archives. The last-named copies are those which were discovered by 
Winckler. 

We present the hypothesis outlined above as the best available explanation of the 
cuneiform version ; but it must remain a mere hypothesis. On the other hand there can 
be no shadow of doubt that the Karnak and Ramesseum stelae preserve the final version 
of the treaty as accepted by Hattusili. The two paragraphs (§§ 17, 18) that appear as an 
afterthought may or may not have stood on the silver tablet ; and it is not clear whether 
they were due to the initiative of Ramesses or to that of Hattusili. Students have not 
hitherto drawn the correct inference from the passages referring to Muwattalli—passages 
which, as we have shown, stood in the Hittite original. They seem to contain an 
acknowledgment of Hatti aggression which, whether exacted by Ramesses or not, indicates 
a certain humility of attitude on the part of the Hittite king. There has been a 
tendency of late to assume that the Egyptians were the real losers in the war with 
Hattusili ; our researches, if they suggest any conclusion on this point, suggest rather that 
Hattusili was the one who sued for peace and was ready to cry peccavi. 

A characteristically Egyptian trait in the Karnak stele is its great inaccuracy, though 
Sethe’s collation shows that it is not so inaccurate as Max Miiller’s copy implied. We 
have animadyerted upon the substitution of the name Muwattalli for Mursili in |. 14. 
Once that most important of particles, the negative particle, is omitted (1.18). In 1. 32 
the word for ‘land’ is passed over, and in Il. 11, 22 and 29 there are probably omissions. 
The word for ‘sea’ is wrongly written in |. 30, and the definite article is left out at the 
beginning of the same line. These errors are not necessarily to be attributed to the 
Egyptian translator, but rather to the sculptor who transferred the translation, written on 
papyrus in hieratic, to the stone. The Egyptians were always an inaccurate people, but 
such carelessnesses as those here recorded would scarcely have been permitted under the 
Tuthmosides. 


IV. THE HISTORICAL SITUATION. 


It was in the reign of Hattusili that the long period of warfare between Hatti and 
Egypt came to a close. Ramesses II waged his first Syrian campaign in the fourth year, 
and in the fifth fought his much-vaunted but indecisive battle at Kadesh on the Orontes, 
where Muwattalli appears to have been his opponent®. Muwattalli was the son of Mur$ili, 


1 See below, p. 204. 
This fact is based merely on the reference in the treaty, Eg. version, 1. 8. 
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and seems, possibly after further conflicts with Ramesses, to have died a natural death; at 
all events the ordinary Babylonian expression for a natural death, namely ‘went to his fate,’ 
is applied to him in the Egyptian version of the treaty (1. 10) and also in the treaty made 
by Hattusil, his brother and successor!, with the king of the Amurites?, That Hattusili 
was at first on terms of hostility with Egypt is indicated by a reference in a long letter 
written by him to KadaSman-Enlil, Cassite king of Babylon*. In this letter Hattusili claims 
to have made an alliance with KadaSman-Turgu (1300—128+4 B.c.), the father of Kadasman- 
Enlil:— [Thy father] and I made an alliance and uuto brotherhood we returned. For one 
duy we returned not ; have we not made brotherhood and alliance forever?’ He then reminds 
the young Cassite king how, on his father’s death, he wrote to the nobles of the court and 
insisted that he, KadaSman-Enlil, should be recognized as king. Undoubtedly this was 
done in fulfilment of a treaty-clause by which Kadasman-Turgu and HattuSili mutually 
pledged themselves to recognize one another’s legitimate heir; the Mittanni-Kizuwadna 
treaty had such a clause and in the Egyptian treaty there appear to be the remains of a 
similar one ($10). The Hittite king next complains that the Assyrians and the Aramean 
tribe Ahlamft are interfering with the diplomatic connections between Babylonia and 
Gatti; and he censures KadaSman-Enlil for withholding messengers and for lukewarm 
friendship. Then comes an important reference to Egypt; the tablet is not well-preserved 
at this point:—*......... the messenger of the king of Egypt about whom my brother (ce. 
Kadasman-Enlil) wrote, [and (7) the...... of the king ()| of Egypt herewith I send to my 
brother. [Kadasmun-Turgu thy futher] and I made an alliance’ und unto brotherhood we 
returned, ......... we conferred saying, ‘ We are brothers, suying, ‘With an enemy who is our 
common foe [verily we shall be hostile and] with our common friends verily we are at peace’ 
And after the king of Egypt and I became angry with each other, I wrote to thy father 
Kadusman-Turgu’, [saying, ‘The king of Egypt| ts at war with me’ And so thy futher 
therewith wrote, [suying, ‘If the troops of the king (2)] of Egypt (7) come, then I will go with 
thee 8s ese. will I come in the midst of soldiers and chariots. Since to go with me [thy father 
was ready,| so now, U my brother, thy warriors usk and they will say to thee, [‘ Let us go 
with] warriors and chariots.” So verily have they spoken in favour of going with me, 
Factor why has he taken? My foe who to another land.. s+. concerning Egypt went. When 
IT wrote to him, ......... then he, my enemy, caused it not to be brouyht. [Lund the hing of | 
Egypt were angry with each other and mutually (I and thy father] went to plunder my 
enemy. Land now......... * the messenger (?)] of the king of Egypt has cut off. And ufter thou, 


L MEISSNER, Zur Geschichte des Chuttireivhes, p. 19, states on the evidence of ATB, 1, 24, that Urbi 
Tesub was the son of Muwattalli, but there is no reasun to warrant such an inference. i 
2 See above, p. 188, n. 2. 


3 ATB, 1, 38, 7--8. MeissNer, op. ot, p. 19, finds another reference of the kind ATB, 1, No, 14, but 
this letter was not written to Ramesses but to the king of Bal »ylon, 


4 The word wtterwts Salhance’® comes from the root eferu ‘to bind, and appears to mean a written 
treaty, for which the proper word 1s riésa. Such is the meaning of utterAt in the Hatti-Kizuwadna 
treaty ATB, 1, 27, 36, and in the Hittite-Amorite treaty, 1, 35, 18. The conclusion is of the utmost im- 
portance as it proves that Amenophis II] made a treaty with Subbiluliuma, see below, p. 203, n. 5. 

3 attest, see allove, last note. 


* This reference compels us to place the death of Muwattalli and the battle of Kadesh before the last 
yearof Kadasinan-Turgu, ie, 1292 according to King, 1295 according to Thureau-Dangin, or 1284 aceording 
to Schnabel. The dates of Cassite kines formerly based on references in Nabunidus (1352 B.c. for the last 
year of Wadasman-Turgu are more than half a century too high. 


* Resture ‘the Assyrians” or ‘the Ablamt’ 
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my brother, didst write [concerning the matter of the messenger (2) of the king] of Eqypt and 
the affair of the messenger......... 

This badly preserved passage is of the utmost importance for the synchronous history 
of Egypt, Babylonia and Hatti. It has been translated in such a manner as to refer to the 
treaty made by Hattusili with Egypt; but the passage near the beginning of the last- 
quoted extract must be restored so as to refer, not to that treaty, but to the treaty con- 
cluded by Hattusili with Kadasman-Turgu. In fact this passage, like the similar one in a 
letter from Hattusil to KadaSman-Enlil*, refers to wars between Hattusili and Ramesses 
in the time of Kadasman-Turgu, who assisted the Hittite king in accordance with the 
terms of their alliance. When the letter here under consideration was written there was 
obviously peace between Hatti and Egypt, for HattuSili and KadaSman-Enlil are both 
enraged at some people who have cut the communications between Egypt and Babylonia. 
This is the reason why the Hittite king appeals to the king of Babylonia to honour the 
treaty by making common warfare upon the disturbers, ie. upon the Assyrians or the 
Arameans. Now this position leads to two important conclusions : 


(1) Hattusili was at war with Ramesses before the death of Kadasman-Turgu. 
(2) He had declared peace with Ramesses before the death of KadaSman-Enlil. 


If now we take the lowest possible Cassite dates and compare them with those currently 
accepted for the Egyptian kings, a discrepancy of a few years will be found to exist. At 
the lowest estimate Kadasman-Turgu reigned 1300—1284, and KadaSman-Enlil 1283— 
1278*. Breasted dates the Hittite-Egyptian treaty (year 21 of Ramesses IT) in 1271 B.c. 
against EK. Meyer’s 1279, and the battle of Kadesh in 1287 against E. Meyer's 1295. The 
Cassite dates cannot be brought much lower, and it appears, therefore, that the solution 
must be sought in a heightening of the Egyptian dates. Let us place the treaty in 1280, 
ae. nine years earlier than Breasted: the battle of Kadesh then falls in 1296 and the 
accession of Ramesses II in 1301. These dates, which are very nearly those of E. Meyer, 
clear away most of the chronological difficulties. From the letter of Subbiluliuma to Huria, 
.e. Naphuria, ie. Akhenaton (Amenophis IV) in the El-Amarna correspondence, we learn 
that this king made a treaty (atterdtv) with Amenophis III*. This permits us to recon- 
struct the chronological scheme with some assurance. See the table on the next page. 
From the scheme here given it is evident that the Pharaoh with whom MurSili made a 
treaty can only have been Haremhab. 

A careful scrutiny of the cuneiform texts from Boghazkéi has revealed no reference to 
the Egyptian treaty on the part of Hattusili, On the other hand, a letter from Ramesses 
to the king of Mira (a land otherwise unknown, perhaps the ancient Maer) begins as follows: 
‘Saying, Wasmuaria-satepnaria (e. Usimacré-setpenréS, prenomen of Ramesses IT), the 
great king, [king of Egypt], son of Sumas, Riamasesa-mai-Amdna, unto the son [of a king], 
the hing of Mird, say: Behold, unto me,[my wife] und my suns is peace. Unto my warriors is 
peace. Unto my horses is peace. Unto my chariots is peace. And unto the heart of all my lands 
mightily is there peace. To thee, O king of the land Mird, let be peace, and unto thy land let be 
peace. See now, I the great king of Egypt hear all the words......... to me and thee. Concerning 


1 KTB, 1, 39, 55—72. : 
2 MEISSNER, op. cit., p. 24, and Orientalistische Litt.-Zeitung, 1917, cols. 225-8. 3 KTB, 1, No. 14. 
* WEIDNER, Studien zur assyrisch-bubylonischen Chronologie, dates this king 1282—1276. 

° Kyuptzoy, EY Amarna Tafela, no. 41,9; misunderstood by Knudtzon and Weber. 
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the words of Urhi-Tesub janu ul......... which thou hast written about, for me and thee behold 
AGAIN. ...0.e the good relation, which the great king of Egypt has made with the king of [the 
land Hatti, ny brother]. In good brotherhood, in good peuce, ure Sumas and [Tegub] 
Jorever......... 1 Behold the writing of the oath which I [made] fur the great king, king of 
the land Hatti, my brother; at the feet of the [god Tesub] it is luid. The great gods are 
witnesses (of the words). And behold the writing of the outh which the great king, [king of 
the lund Hatti|, made for me; at the feet of the god Sumaég it ts laid. The great gods are 
witnesses of the words, I keep the vuth and abandon it not. Not shalt thou [believe (?)] the 
false words which thou hast heurd......... not is there anything in it. Behold the good relation 
of [brotherhood] and peace in which I am with the great king, [king of the land Hatt], 
LT truly in it [will live] forever?’ The king of Mira had evidently received the report of an 
estrangement between the Egyptians and the Hittites; Ramesses declares this report to be 
false, and emphasizes his own adhesion to the treaty. From this document we learn the 
new fact that the copy of the treaty sent by Ramesses to Hattusili was ‘laid at the feet of 
TeSub, while that sent by Hattusili to Ramesses was ‘laid at the feet of Samas,’ ze. Rec; 
probably it was the custom to deposit such binding deeds in the temples of the gods whose 
sanction they invoked. 
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There is another reference to the treaty between Batti and Egypt in a letter which 


Naptera, Le. (BUSES MUST | Nefreteri-beloved-of-Mut, the queen of Ramesses II, writes 


to the qneen of Hatti:—‘ Saying, Nuptera the queen of Egypt to Pudukepa, queen of the 
land Hatti, my sister, say: To me thy sister is peace, to my land is peace. To thee my sister 
be peuce, to thy lund be peace. Behold I hear that thou, m y sister, hast written to me to 


1 Long lacuna, 2 KTB, I, 24. 
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inquire of my peuce and thut' thou writest to me concerning the relation of good peace, con- 
cerning the relation of goud brotherhood in which is the great king, king of Egypt, with the 
great king, king of the land Hattt, his brother. Sumas and Tesub will lift up thy head and 
Samas will give peace to creute goodness, and he will give guod brotherhood of the great 
king, king of Egypt, with the great king, king of the land Hatti, his brother, forever?. 

From the evidence quoted it is clear that the treaty concluded between Ramesses II 
and HattuSili in year 21 terminated a period of hostility which, whether or not it was mani- 
fested in actual warfare, had persisted even after the battle of Kadesh. From the twenty- 
first year onwards peace prevailed between Hatti and Egypt, the good relations between 
the two countries culminating in the marriage between Ramesses and the daughter of the 
Hittite king as recorded in the Abu Simbel stele of the thirty-fourth year. 


? The text has 37-7 < ki-i, a case of palatization. 2 KTB,1, No, 29; MEISSNER, op. cit., p. 25. 
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A PAINTED POTTERY MODEL OF A GRANARY 


IN THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE JEREMIAH JAMES 
COLMAN, ESQ., OF CARROW HOUSE, NORWICH 


- By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, D.Lirt. 


THE small but fine collection of Egyptian antiquities to which this model belongs was 
made by Mr J. J. Colman in Egypt during the winter 1896-7. At his death the collection 
passed into the hands of two of his daughters, the Misses Colman of Carrow House, who 
have most kindly permitted me to publish this and any other objects in their collection 
that might be of interest to readers of the Journal. To them I am also indebted for the 
excellent photographs which illustrate my article. 

The model was bought at Luxor from the dealer Muhammad Muhassib, who informed 
Mr Colman that it came from the district of Salamiyeh, ie. from near er-Tad’. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION, 


Measurements at bottom: 114 x 8} inches. Sides just over 6 inches high. 

The granary here reproduced is in the form of an oblong enclosure or courtyard, to 
which admittance is gained by a door at one side (Plate XIX, top). Along the whole length 
of the enclosure wall to the right of the door is a low flat-roofed magazine with five windows 
lovking out on to the yard. In the roof are five circular holes?, each exactly behind one of 
the windows. The grain was poured into the magazine through the holes in the roof, and 
was taken out through the windows, which were furnished with shutters®. 

At the side of the yard opposite to the door a stairway leads up to the roof‘, The 
first portion of the stairway rans parallel to the magazine, but it then turns round sharply 
at right angles to it. 

Upon the roof of the magazine, built right up against the enclosure wall which rises 
above it, are five domed chambers, each with a hole in the top and with a window in front 
(see Plate XX). These five windows are directly in a line with the five corresponding holes 
in the flat roof below. For a somewhat similar two-storied granary, see NEWBERRY, Beni 
Hasan, Vol. 1, Plate XIII, left end of bottom register, where it will be noted that the 
window of the domed chamber is also furnished with a shutter?, 

The enclosure walls are painted yellow on the inside with a grey band at the top. 
The fagade of the magazine is also yellow, with a band of grey above the windows. The 
stairway and the floor of the yard are likewise yellow. The roof of the magazine and the 
domed chambers upon it are painted grey, the windows of the latter having a red edging 
(Plate XX, below), 


T Mcrray, Handbook for Egypt and the Sudan, 1907, p. 748. 
* Cr Garstanc, Burl Custums of Ancient Egypt, p. 58, fig. 44; Erwan, Life in 
p. $34, fig. i 


3 ERMAN, op. cit. pp. 433 foll.; ef, NewBerry, Beat Hasan, Vol. 1, Pl. XXIX, 
4 Cf Erman, loc. cit, ° Cf. ERMAN, op. cit., p. 433, upper fig, 
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The door in the side-wall (Plate XIX, top) is framed with red and grey, the kheker- 
ornament above it being yellow. 

This model is particularly remarkable for the scenes painted on the exterior of the 
enclosure walls, such decoration occurring, so far as I know, on no other models of granaries. 
The scenes are painted on a white background and are framed with a band of grey. The 
other colours employed are black (for hair, eyes, etc.), red (for outlines and other details, 
and for the men’s bodies), and yellow (for straw, grain, ropes, basket, wood, and for the 
women’s bodies). 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SCENES. 


(1) Side-wall with door (Plate XIX, top). Two men are represented as about to pass 
through the door into the yard. The foremost carries two baskets suspended from a yoke. 
Above him is written in hieratic: ‘His son,...’ (name obliterated). The other man bears 
on his head a bundle of corn. The legend above him is almost entirely obliterated, but 
perhaps we can still read ‘ His brother,...’ (sn-f...): the name has disappeared except for the 


final three plural strokes = 


(2) Back wall (Plate XX, top). Two men, either squatting on a low stool, play at 
draughts. A woman stands near them holding in one hand a vessel (containing beer ?) and 
in the other a white feather fly-whisk?, which she waves over the man on the left. This 
man, Intef by name, is doubtless, in view of the attentions paid him, the more important of 
the two players, and is therefore to be regarded as the owner of the granary. In front of him, 


NN 
in addition to his name, is written the following legend: — X>- ta ING 


(see adjoining cut). These words, which doubtless constitute a remark 
pe & Zk Cy of Intef to his opponent, who is about to move one of his pieces, are to 
a me unintelligible. They must bear on the technicalities of the game, 
> > hmtyw being, one would suppose, a plural nisbe-form of hmt ‘three,’ 
4 while sn-nw, if that is the correct reading (I feel very doubtful about 
Ly the transcription of the sign or signs below the »™ in this word), 
tt, A means ‘second?’ To the enigmatical observation of Intef, his opponent, 
a4 who is labelled ‘the boon-companion Meri, replies: ‘ Very well, prince’ 
(iryy r hst-k sr =lit. “I am doing [it] so that thou praisest [it], 

O prince ”). 

(3) Side-wall opposite thut containing door (Plate XIX, bottom). A scribe, lounging 
at ease on the top of a great heap of grain‘, makes entries in his note-book. His ink-palette, 
it will be observed, is leant against his left arm. A man takes corn from the heap in a 
wooden measure, evidently in order to fill the sacks held by the two men behind him. Every 
measure taken from the heap was of course entered by the scribe in his note-book. The 
scribe is labelled: ‘ His son (i.e. the son of the owner of the granary), the scribe Intef, and 


1 Cf. Navitig, The XJth Dynasty Temple at Deir el-Bahari, Vol. 1, Pl. XX, vi. 

? For similar and equally unintelligible allusions to numbers in the remarks of players at draughts, 
see Erman, Reden, Rufe und Lieder auf Gruberbildern des alten Reiches, in Abhandlungen der preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1919, p. 59. 

3 See Erman, op. cit., p. 7. 

+f. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 432, fig. 
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the man with the corn-measure: ‘The villain Khunes!’ Of the two men with sacks, the 
foremost, is ‘the villain Gerhi, the hindmost ‘the villain Khu.’ 

(4) Front wall (Plate XX, bottom). The scene on this wall isa continuation of the pre- 
ceding one—a procession of men and girls carrying sacks of grain and about to pass through 
the yard-door in order to deposit it in the magazines within’, The men, begin- 
ning with the one nearest the door, are labelled: (1) * His brother...ihy ?/’ a 4s 
adjoining cut) ; (2), (8) and (5) * His brother...’ (names obliterated) ; (4) ...([7.. At 


LaF). The women are labelled: (1) ‘ The [7]... (Vo a ste is aye (2) a nt 94 


(8) ‘ Her daughter,’ 

According to Messrs Lythgoe and Mace (The Tomb of Senebtisi, pp. 11+ foll.), most 
models of boats, granaries, kitchens, bakeries, etc. (which, by the way, are ordinarily made 
of wood, not of pottery), are to be assigned to what they term for convenience sake the 
Herakleopolitan Perivd, @.e. the period between the Sixth and Twelfth Dynasties, though, 
as these two authorities allow, such objects occur with burials of the Sixth’, and sometimes 
even with those of the Twelfth, Dynasty. 

The ordinary wooden models of granaries contain figures, also wooden, of scribes and 
other employees, all performing their allotted tasks. Our pottery model, however, contains 
no such figures, their place being taken by the paintings on the outer faces of the walls. 
This feature looks like a later development, and perhaps, therefore, the model in question 
dates from the end of the Herakleopulitan Period—a view that finds further support in the 
characteristically Eleventh Dynasty name of the owner, Intef. 

The paintings, it might be pointed out, are executed in much the same style as those 
on the well-known sarcophagus of Henui from Gebelén+, 


1 Dr A. H, Gardiner _ aa to me that the group of signs after xy-dt should be transcribed not, 


as I had proposed to do, Se but aT -of4 mil a good Old Kingdorn name (see Horrmany, Die 


theophoren Personennamen des alteren Agyptens, p. 42). A second examination of the s sign beside 
confirmed my reading of it as the upright stroke |. The apparent curving tail is just a scrateh in the 
white background. 

2 Cf NEWBERRY. Beal Hasan, pt. 1, Pl. XIII, left end of bottom register. 

* T found parts of wooden figures belonging to such models in the débris in the tomb-chapel of the 
youngest PepiConkh at Meir ‘see Bhackmay, The Rock Tombs of Meir, Pt 1, p. 6). 


+ Sremporrr, Grubrunde des mittleren Reichs, Pt 1, Pls. III—V; see also Jéquier, Recueil de 
Tracane, Vol. XXXVI, p. 14. 
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STELA OF PERNESBASTET FROM HASSAIA 


By H. WINLOCK 


THE subject of this note is a small limestone stela which was procured in Egypt in 
the late ‘eighties by Mr Waters S. Davis of Galveston, Texas, and which remained in his 
possession until a few years ago, when the salts in the stone began to flake the surface 
away. So evident was it that its complete disintegration was the matter of but a short 
time, that it was entrusted to a chemist who had had the good fortune to save some other 
stones in deplorable condition, but when he subjected this stela to the same treatment it 
literally melted away. The photograph shown on Plate XXI and the copy of the inscription 
below, made atter replacement of the flakes missing in the photograph, are all that remain 
of it to-day. 

Like thousands of other grave-stones which were made for the simpler folk of ancient 
Egypt, its execution, while adequate, is so summary that it can claim but a passing interest 
from an artistic point of view, and its stereotyped prayer for offerings acquaints us with an 
individual of only modest social position. However, the fact that it is now lost makes it 
advisable to place it on record, while the questions of its provenance, date and the offering 
formula give it a certain interest. 

In 1888, about the time that Mr Davis was in Egypt, the cemetery of Hassaia just 
south of Edfu yielded a number of stelae now in Cairo. Several of these!, while of better 
workmanship and more ambitious design than the stela of Pernesbastet, are strongly sug- 
gestive of the same local school of art that produced hers. Further comparison shows that 
all of them present the adoration of the same gods, Harakhte and Atum, with or without 
Isis and Nephthys, which suggests a local cult of the dead in the Edfu neighbourhood. 
It is true that up the river at Assuan, Harakhte and Atum, sometimes with Kheperi and 
sometimes with Isis and Nephthys, were the pantheon of the dead, but when so shown they 
are usually seated in the solar barque and in any case the stelae are of a fabrication peculiar 
to the locality. Again further south at Dendereh and Akhmim a rare stela may show 
Harakhte and Tum, but always with Osiris and his cycle. 

The choice of gods as well as the style of sculpture thus point to Hassaia as the 
finding-place of this stela, and this conclusion is amply justified by the titles of the father 
and grandfather of Pernesbastet. The father of Pernesbastet, Menkhetamiin, and her 
mother’s father, Nespakhrod, filled the office of Servitor of Har-nubti, the Horus of Edfu, 


written ) N or ING |. This title, curiously enough, is borne by some member of 
1 as 


every family mentioned on each of the Hassaia stelae to which the stela of Pernesbastet is 


1 Kamat, Steles ptolémaigques, 22002, 4, 24, 26 and 48. Two others of identical style (22010 and 71) 
are from Thebes. They are of the same craftsmanship, show the same gods, and are unquestionably of the 
same period and school of art as the Hassaia stelae. As in the whole series catalogued by Ahmed Bey 
these two groups stand out with marked individuality they would seem to suggest an exchange of artisans 
between Edfu and Thebes. 
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related in style and in the gods portrayed’. and, most important, appears on ue other late 
stelae in the Cairo Catalogue. It would seem to have been a grade ina guild peculiar to 
Edfu and its immediate neighbourhood. 

Short of actual testimony by a witness as to its finding, the evidence which can be 
adduced in favour of Hassaia as the provenance of this stela is as satisfactory as much that 
we have to accept in archaeology. The material for dating it is, perhaps, not quite so 
dependable but still convincing. 

At the time that they were found, Daressy dated the Hassaia stelae from the Persian 
to the Roman Periods’, and it is in the Ptulemaic Period that they are catalogued by 
Ahmed Bey Kamal. <A cursory glance at this stela, however, fails to reveal any of the 
characteristics we are wont to associate with the Ptolemaic Period. There is none of that 
suave, softened, really degenerated touch, which is sometimes so cloying in Ptolemaic reliet. 
In fact the rather singular figure drawing in the stela of Pernesbastet, which is apparent 
even in the finer Hassaia stelae of the same class, shows little influence even of the Saite 
Period, and the woman’s portrait in this present specimen is more reminiscent of Bubastite 
sculpture. 

Judgement of style is always lable to be vitiated by the personal bias of the student, 
but there is evidence in the inscription as well which points to an earlier date than 
Ptolemaic for this stela. 


The father of Pernesbastet was Menkhetamian Feel and we find Namankhetamiin 
S) 


nage puis py pny Reinke <—O 

6a R)— Si and Namankhetpré es ~ BK borne by members of the 
families of the Priesthood of Montu in ‘Thebes from the Twenty-Second to the Twenty- 
Sixth Dynasties*. On other monuments of the same epoch Menkhetamiin Coa de 
and Menkhetiset ofS appear’. 


_ a. 3 
Her mother was Shapmiit, q , and women’s names compounded with are 
of course very common between the Twenty-Second and Twenty-Sixth Dynasties. 
Finally her paternal grandfather was Nespekhrod 4, which again was a naine 


current in the families of the Bubastite Priesthood of Montu, where it is found written in 


full a) of *, while the related name Nespasefi KI & was equally 
popular’. 

To base a theory of dating on any single one of these names would be to show over 
much temerity, for any one of them might run over the limits of any given period. But 
with three names in one family, all current within one period, it would be tov sceptical to 
refuse to accept the family as of that period. Pernesbastet and her family, we may conclude 


The five catalogued as from Hassaia in the note p. 209, n. 1. 
Dakessy in Recued de Tracaux, Vol. xt, p. 93. 


_* GAUTHIER, Cereurils des Pretres de Montu, 41063, and Moret, Surcophages de U Epoque Bubastite & 
U Epoque Suite, 41010, 


+ LIEBLEIN, Let. des noms, 1132, Menkhetamon son of Besmut, the latter a name known in the Montu 
Priesthood ; 2316, Menkhetiset with Peduamon, the latter a name on a coffin earlier than the XXII Dynasty, 
re-used in the royal cache ‘Daressy, Cereweils des cuchettes roydles 61011). 

& Moret, of. e7t., 41031, see page 323. It is misprinted on page 282. 


® WiEbEMANN, Prov. Soc. Bibl. Arch., vol. x1, p. 69; GAUTHIER, op. cit., 41062; Moret, op. cit., 41016. 
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theretore, were inhabitants of the Edfii region in the Bubastite Period, or the early Saite 
Period at the latest. It is important to note that a study of the names on the Cairo stelae 
of the same class supply ample confirmation of this dating. 

The interest of this point is largely in its being the basis for a justified criticism of 
our modern study of archaeology. If the stela of Pernesbastet is Bubastite in date, so 
must many of the Cairo stelae be as well. And the criticism cannot stop with any one 
museum. Innumerable antiquities which we all loosely term Ptolemaic or Graeco-Roman 
were actually fabricated long before that date in the dark period following the fall of the 
Theban Empire. Painstaking study is our present duty to retrieve a whole period of art 
and of archaeology. 

The vignette on the stela shows Pernesbastet, with hands upraised before her face in 
the position of one who chants a psalm of praise, before a table of offerings behind which 
stand Harakhte, Atum and Isis. 

The inscription on the stela is the usual invocation tor offerings, in this case phrased 


= <I> a Ca &!Q OF Xe, ro 1 <a 
MAga"i abe St oJ§ 55538 ob we 
Sia be Se Le eso BS Teo 
a nen er eee! GA Ami O ayy cat a00 
‘ Recitation: A boon which the king gives to Osiris dwelling among the Westerners, the 
Great God, Lord of Abydos; that he give an offering of flesh and fowl und all things good 
and pure (to) the ka of the Osiris, Dame Pernesbustet, daughter of the Servitor of Hur-nubti 
Menkhetamiin, born of the Dame Shapmiat, daughter of the Servitor of Harnubti Nespekhrod. 
The formula is one of those types of the hotep-di-nisut prayer treated by Gardiner in 
his valuable excursus?, in this case with the preposition n. It is not uncharacteristic of the 
period to which we have assigned the stelae. The coffins and sarcophagi of the priesthood 
of Montu published by Gauthier and Moret show a fair number of occurrences of the formula 


of this type, and even in the Twenty-First Dynasty it was so written by the scribes who 
prepared the substitute coffin of Amenophis I, The variant spellings of the name 


co pogiiee wee 
Pernesbastet on the same stela, Yi and 


interest as examples of the unsettled orthography of the ancient scribes, while the use of 
the verb zr before the mother’s name is in total variance with the better practice of the 
earlier periods, when 17, ‘begotten by’ always preceded the father’s name, and ms, ‘born of’ 
the mother’s. 


DB . 7 
aa are not without their 


1 Davies-GarDINeER, Tomb uf Anenemhéet, pp. 19—93. 
2 Daressy, Cercuetls dus euchettes roycles, 61005, 
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ANOTHER STATUE OF A MAN NAMED ROY 
AS WORSHIPPER OF THE SUN-GOD 


By THE EDITOR. 


PLaTE XAII represents a sandstone statuette, measuring 16 x 7 x 6 inches, brought 
from Egypt by the well-known traveller G. A. Huskins and now in the possession of 
Sir H. Rider Haggard. In sending photographs of the figure to the Editor, together with 
courteous permission to publish them, Sir Rider Haggard inquires whether the owner Roy 
may not be identical with the Roy of whom a somewhat similar statue is now preserved in 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York and was discussed by Mr H Winlock in the last 
number but one of the Journal’. The impossibility of this view cannot be demonstrated, 
as the titles of the two Roys are not dissimilar?, and the periods at which the statuettes 
were made cannot be very far removed from one another. On the other side, however, it 
may be said that the name is a common one and that it is unlikely for one and the same 
man to have possessed two separate statuettes in the same posture, more especially since 
the gesture of adoration is handled in each case in a different manner. The treatment 
here is very unusual, and, since the stune cure is left between the upraised hands in an 
ungraceful manner, one can see why a preference was usually given to the device whereby 
a stela recording the actual word» deemed to be uttered by the worshipper was placed in 
front of the hands. Here the background against which Roy kneels is shaped so as to 
resemble such a stela. 

The inscriptions are for the most part legible in the Plate. They present, as usual, 
one or two minor difficulties, but are, on the whole, intelligible and without great interest. 
On the back we read: 

‘ Pratse of Horus of the horizon. Homage to thee, O Ré¢, lord of truth, lord of mankind, 
Sather of the yods, who dust what is beneficiul to everyone. I extol thee, I give thee praise and 
worship. the luve of thee is throughout the land*. (Uttered) by the noble and prince, the 
overseer of the estate, the uverseer uf the granary of Montu in Hermonthis, to the front over (?) 
Upper und Lower Equpt*. 

The owner's titles are concluded in the single line on the side of the stela beside 
Rovy’s lett arm: 


Lhe scribe ewcellent ofa very truth, Roy, justisied with the great god, lord of eternity.’ 
1 Vol. vi, pp. 13. 
* The New York Roy is not only a +scribe’ but also an ‘overseer of the estate (gs-pr) of the Great 


Royal Wife.’ 
* Hardly *T worship thy love throuzhout the land.’ 


‘i ali : 
Read hoty ry however no such title appears to be known. 
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In the single line on the opposite side are the names of a brother and sister (or 
perhaps sister-in-law /) of Roy: 


‘His brother, the chief Royal son of Muntu, CAkheperkuré™, justified; his sister, 
Amenniifer, justified, 


In front is the name of Roy's mother, who appears to have dedicated the figure in her 
son’s honour : 


‘It is his mother who made his nume to live Sathunay ( = d). 


The name of the brother CAkheperkaré¢ is identical with the prenomen of Tuthmosis I, 
and it follows that Sir Rider Hagyard’s statue must be of that date or not long afterwards. 


1 As Mr Griffith pointed out in discussing this same statue a couple of years ago, a man named 
CAkheperkaré© is associated with another called Roy on a stela in the Leyden Museum (BorEsgEr, 
Denkiniiler des Neuen Reiches, Abt. III, Pl. XI, No. 16); but there both are sculptors, and cannot be 
identical with the persons of the same name mentioned here. 
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By MARCUS N,. TOD, M.A. 


Even the Great War, seriously as it has hampered most branches of scientific research, has not wholly 
stopped archaeological discovery and publication, and it seems worth while to attempt to summarize the 
work which has appeared during the five years 1915 to 1919 inclusive relative to the Greek inscriptions of 
Egypt!. It must be borne in mind, however, that, as normal commercial relations with Germany and 
Austria have only recently been resumed, there must almost inevitably be some omissions in the following 
bibliography. 

F. PREISIGKE has completed the first volume of his Samelbuch Griechischer Urkunden aus degypten 
by the publication of two further instalments?, bringing the number of Greek texts (from papyri, in- 
scriptions, ostraca, ete.) up to 6000. Of the secund volume. which is devoted to the indispensable indices 
and tables of concordance, the first half appeared® in 1918, and it is greatly to be hoped that the publication 
of the remaining half will not be unduly delayed. A loug series of corrections and restorations of 
documents contained in the Summelbuef, principally in connection with Egyptian personal names, has been 
published? by K. F. W. Scammpr. J. G. Mitye has written a short but interesting account*, based upon 
literary and epigraphical evidence, of the Greek and Roman tourists who visited Egypt, their itinerary and 
their impressions. Of the work of M. Say Nicord on Egyptian clubs and societies in the Ptolemaic and 
Roman period, the materials for which, though primarily papyrological, include a number of inscriptions, 
the first part of volume 11 appeared® in 1915, dealing with the formation and dissolution of societies, their 
officials and meetings, their property, income and expenditure. In an article’ entitled L’arabarches 
d Egypte, J, LESQUIER reaches the conclusion that the term ‘alabarches’ is a younger form of ‘arabarches’ 
and that both titles denote one and the same office, the holder of which was not the governor of the eastern 
desert but a fiscal agent, Ze commandant en chef des douaniers, either for the whole of Egypt or for a single 
epistrategis. The same scholar publishes as an appendix tu his great work on the Roman Army in Egypt 
a selection of forty-five inscriptions of the Roman period, which are of special interest for the history of the 
army but have not yet been included iv easily accessible collections. 

A few new inscriptions have been discuvered in or near Alexandria. Of these E. Breccia publishes? 
two epitaphs on Alexandrian monks, one dated 524 and the other 602 4.p., the later of which contains 
several new or rare words and phrases and has in consequence a greater interest than the majority of 
funerary inscriptions, six grave-inscriptions from Hadra and other sites, a fragment of an o¢nochoe from 
Shatbi bearing the name of Ptoleuy TV Philopator, a number of painted inscriptions from Graeco-Egyptian 
tomb» of the Roman period unearthed at Ramleh, and a granite base from Behera (Kom Tugala) con- 
taining a brief dedication to Bubastis!. The excavations conducted in 1916 by Col. A. H. Tcspy and 
Lieut.-Col. H. E. R. James at Shathi, Tbrahimieh aud Hadra resulted in the discovery of one incised and 
three painted tomb-inscriptions from Ptolemaic graves at Ibrahimieh”, and an iuscribed sepulchral Aydt 

1 For previous bibliographies see 7. #. .1.. 1, 140 foll, (1912-13). 1. 108 foll. (1914). 

2 Strassburg. K. J. Triibner: Hefte 4 and 5. Reviewed by P. Viereck, Berl. phil. Woch., xxxv1, 131 foll. 

3K. J. Trubnei. + Berl. phil, Woeh,, xxxvirt. 477 foll., 906 foll., 1073 foll. 

oJ. E. A.. ma, 76 foll. 


6 Aequptisches Vereinswesen cur Zeit der Ptolemocr und Rimes, u, 1. Munich, Beck. Reviewed by F, Poland, 
Berl, phil. Woeh., xxxv1, 45 foll. 


7 Rev. Arch., v1 (1917), 95 foll. 
~ Learmée romaine @ Faypte Auguste * Divelétien (Mémoires de UV Inst. francais du Caire, xu1, Cairo, 1918), 
491 foll. 


” Bull. Soe. Arch. Aler., 1. 74 toll. " fhid., 53 foll. 1 Ibid, 88 foll. 
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has been published by J. G. Mitye!. §. pe Ricct has shown? that three fragments in the Alexandria 
Museum (Breccia’s Catalogue, Nos. 67 and 169) form part of a single inscription, dated 24 September, 
120 a.D., which reproduces the dossier of an idio/ogus of Alexandria relating to the guardianship of the 
cemeteries (uvnparopvAakia) devolving upon, but apparently neglected by, the Lycian residents in the city. 
C. C. Epear has made it probable that an inscription of the Augustan age in the Museum (Catalogue 
No. 170) records the dedication of a statuette to an Alexandrian women’s club by certain of its officers?. 
A third inscription in the same collection (Catalogue No. 316), a metrical epitaph of the second century B.c., 
has been discussed and emended by B. Krtt*. E. Breccta’s Guide to Alexandria’ contains a good account 
of the Archaeological Museum and of its epigraphical collection. 

In the collection of the Institut Francais PArchéologie Orientule at Cairo, published by H. Gauthier®, 
is a Greek text of about 200 B.c., in which a certain "EXed{opos Nixoddov, who entitles himself fyepay, 
dedicates in his own name and that of his wife Eirene “the sun-dial and the well.” Near Demerdash 
Station, a few kilometres from Heliopolis on the Cairo-Heliopolis electric railway, a group of nine epitaphs 
was found in 1911 and has since been removed to the Cairvu Museum. They are published’ by (. C Epear, 
who attributes them to the first century before or after Christ and calls atteution to the curious mixture 
of Egyptian, Greek and Hebrew names which they contain. In view of the tradition that the Holy Family 
stayed for a time at Matarieb, on the outskirts of Heliopolis, it is interesting to find this epigraphical 
evidence for the existence of a Jewish settlement in the neighbourhood about the beginning of our era. 

An inscribed yase-fragment discovered at Canopus /Abukir) is of no special interest®. Passing further 
eastwards we may note the inscriptions found by J. CLépar on the Isthmus of Suez», three funeral stelae 
from the Greek necropolis of Pelusium called Dibban el-Makhzan, a fragment from Aenni (W. of Katieh), 
a mutilated text of Alexander Severus from El Arish, five Christian epitaphs from Wady er-Reheiba, 
probably the necropolis of the ancient Rehoboth in Syria, and an interesting portable gnomon from 
Kantara, upon which further light has been thrown by H. Sotras™ and C. Kueytz". On the sea-coast 
between El Arish and Rafah, CLépat has investigated the Roman remains of Sheikh Zouede, one of the 
line of forts constructed, perhaps under Hadrian, to secure Egypt against attack from Asia and abandoned 
apparently before 378 a.D. A large and perfectly preserved mosaic floor bears two epigrams, each con- 
sisting of two couplets, a reference to the @iddKados xriors Nestor, and titles (‘Immodduros, bédpa, xvvayoi, 
etc.) identifying the figures represented in the mythological scenes portrayed. Elsewhere on or near the 
same site were found a fragment of a statue-base, a mosaic inscription from the thermve and a number of 
small inscribed objects in lead and clay, including about a score of amphora-handles, 

K. Serpe devotes a long and interesting paper to the famous “ Rosetta Stone” and its trilingual 
inscription, of which this scholar has recently published a critical edition in G. StersporFr’s Urhunden des 
dgyptischen Altertums', He first deals with the character and history of the stone and of certain other 
inscriptions which are of assistance in the reconstitution of the text, and then proceeds to examine this 
text in some detail, showing how the Greek and demotic versiun» serve to elucidate each other and making 
a number of interesting suggestions for the better restoration of the mutilated portions of the Greek text. 
The immense progress which the last century has witnes»ed in Egyptological study is strikingly illustrated 
by some documents of Sir WiLtraM GELL, dated 1822 and recently presented to the Edwards Library of 
University College, London, in one of which a reading of the hieroglyphic text of the Rosetta Stone is 
attempted!®, Reference will be made below tu the new edition of the Greek text of this notable monument 
by F. H. Marswatt. 

Ten fragmentary inscriptions from Siwa published by O. Bates acquire a certain interest as the ouly 
material of the sort from the ancient Ammoniulu. 


1 Bull. Soc. Arch. Aler., 31. 2 Cumptes rendus Acad. Inscr., 1916, 165 foll. 
27. E. dA., tv, 253 foll. + Hermes, Lu, 464 foll. 

5 Alerandrea ad Aeyyptum. Bergamo, Istituto italiano d’ arti gratiche, 1914. pp. 147 foll. 

6 Bull. Inst. fr. Arch. Or., xu, 143 foll. Cr. E. J. Piccuer, Pal, Erpl. Fund Q. S,, 1916, 153 foll. 


7 Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex., tv, 32 foll. > Bull. Soc. drch. Alex., wv, 58 foll. 
® Recueil d. Travaux, xxxvit, 35 foll. © Thid., xxxvim, 1 foll. 

 Teid., 70 foll. 2 Annales du Service, xv, 15 foll. 
13 Gittingische Nachrichten, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1916, 275 foll. 

M4 Abteilung m, Heft 3.  Aneient Egypt, 1917, 162 foll. 


18 Cairo Scientific Journal, vit, 94. This reference I owe to Mr 8. Gaselee. 
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Tn the course of a long and detailed discussion! of the Greek monuinents of the dromos of the Serapeum 
at Memphis, U. WILCKEY examines afresh the dedication ,PREISIUKE, Sunumelbuch, 1984), probably dating 
from the reign of Ptolemy I, of the Auyvdrrior, which he interprets as the * Amtslukal der Avyvdrras.” In 
an appendix ‘pp. 200 foll.) a curious and misunderstood monument? is dixcussed anew in the light of 
F. Li. Grirritu’s article on * Apotheosis by Drowning ~? and is interpreted as a sanctuary erected to 
Asklepias, a girl of tive years, who by drowning became Isis: if this view is correct, it would appear that 
the apotheosis of the drowned continued even mtv the Roman Imperial period. J. G. MIzNE examines* a 
collection of leaden tukens fron: Memphis and concludes that they are examples of a token-currency of 
Roman times used locally at Memphis with sunilar issues at Hermopolis and Oxyrhynchus) in the second 
and third ceuturies tu supply the need of small change: some of them bear the legend AAEM@IC or a date 
(LT, LA, LE, ete.). 

Several inscriptions from the Faytun have found their way to the British and Toronto Museums (see 
below). A fragment bought at Medinet el-Faytim in 1905 and now housed in the Musée Guimet, Paris, 
has been skilfully restored by S. DE Rivci®, on the basis of a text of Talit and a Rainer papyrus, as 
[) more]s [) Urodewaceor d:]a ray é[EaxrcysAlov] rerpalxocior €8djounk[ovra «ai of 7a]e A L P[aiov Kaioapos ? 
én dler[xores wavres]. The evidence for “the 6470” or “the 6475” is collected and discussed by G. Grotz® 
and a fragment from Memphis (MILNE. Cat. Musee du Catre, No. 9283) seem» to indicate their existence 
there also. In the cemetery at Dimeh es-Sebad, north of Birket el-Karin, the ancient Soknopaiounesos, 
two brief yotive inscriptions have been found by AHMED Bey Kawai. 

E. Brecera’s excavations at Theadelphia (Batu Harit) have produced some valuable epigraphical finds. 
An inscription® on the pylon of the Pneferos-temple shows that 1t was dedicated to Iveepas Oeds péyas 
peyas on 6th September, 137 B.c., by a certain ’Ayadddwpos *AdeEarSpers tis 8" immapyias and his wife and 
children txép Baoéos Troepaiov [Ptolemy Euergetes II] kai 3accdioons KAeordrpas tis adeAdijs Kal 
Saotoons KNeordrpas tis yevaixos GeGv evepyer@v Kai Tov réxvwv aitév. In the same temple were found 
an inscription of 15th February, 102 B.c., marking the roms ovrddov ynvoBorxay and a dedication to 
Pneferos of a Pipa and kreOpov by the above-mentioned Agathudoros, inmdpyns én’ dv8pav xaroikwy imméav, 
together with his wife and children. Still more interesting is an inseription®, which bears a striking 
resetublance to one receutly discovered at Euhemeria (cf. J. EF. A. 1, 141 and see below), recording the 
grant of dovdia to the temples of Isis Eseremphis! and of “Hpukdjijs Geds péyas kadXivixos. It is 53 lines in 
length and comprises .¢! a title (1. 1, ©) a covering letter, dated 23rd September, 69 B.c., which the 
ozparyyos of the nome seus tu the emeorarns together with copies of the two following documents (Il. 2—10), 
(ce, the petition for the grant of dovAia addressed to Ptulemy XIIL Auletes and queen Cleopatra Tryphaena 
by Philippos, a Corinthian, roy a’ pidor kat yudpyeor (1) Kal wept buds paxapopdpay (Il, 11—52), and (d) the 
endorsement of the foregoing petition, dated 17th July, 69 p.c. 

At Euhemeria : Kasr el-Bandt} (. Lerkpvre has discovered! the upper part of the stela of which the 
second aud loner portion was published in 1900 by GRENFELL and Hext?, The new fragment consists of 
eleven lines and after the heading | dovAov xara ra rpuoreraypéva) records a letter addressed to Ptolemy XIII 
in 69 8 Bc. by an Athenian, Dionysodoros, asking permission to rebuild a ruined temple of Ammon and 
the oivvaoe Geoi at Euhemeria and tu inscribe it with the king’s name (€meypawar brép cov, déamora 
Samet’, P. Rovssen!} has summarized and discussed the similar asylum-inscription from Euhemeria 
published m 1912, and has collected the evidence bearing upon the functions of the Aeravys, who, he 
concludes, Was prubably a civil rather than a sacerdotal functionary. LEFEBVRE has also published two 
fraginents found at Crocodilopolix ,Kimndn Fares. of a decree of Arsinod passed after 212 a.D, in honour of 
an important personage, aud a long inscription of Prolemais (Menchah), dated 138/7 B.c., in which a certain 
Paniskos, ror dpx:ooparopviuxey Kai inwdpyns em’ avSp&v cai émmednras, and 28 ovvodirar, whose names 
are recorded, dedicate a temple @pimids KoAdvéa Havi benis cuvydors trép Bactkéws TroAepaiou xrA. The 
phrase proceeds exactly as that of the Theadelphian dedication above noticed, save that rav réxvev atrav 

L Jahrbuch d. Arch. Inot.. xxxir. 158 toll, * Eucer, Rev. Areh., 1866, x11, 103 foll. 
> Zeiteehr. cimipt. Sprache, xvi. 132 foll. 4 Ancient Egypt, 1915, 107 foll. 
> Comptes rendus fed, Inser , 1916, 420 toll. 8 Rev. dich., U911, xv, 256 toll. 

7 Annales du Service, xv1, 183 twill, ~ Bull. Soc. Arch. Alew., w, 106 foll, 

& Thid.. 39 toll. 1” For this epithet, cf. Ocyr. Papyri, xt, No. 1380, 1. 46. 
rH cbrneles da Service, xuI, 221 foll. 2 Faytim Towns and their Pupyri, 47 foll. 
Ree. Ft. Gr... xxtx. 173 toll. 4 tnnales du Sercice, xut, 224 foll, 3 Ibid. 215 foll. 
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is replaced by rév rotrey réxvev. The puzzling word Koddvéa is takeu by the editor, somewhat doubtfully, 
as an epithet of Thripis (Tryphis, the goddess of vegetation). The ovvo3es appears to have been compoved 
of the officers of the garrison of Ptolemais and their names show that among them were Greeks, Egyptians, 
Semites and Persians, but with a large preponderance of Greeks. In deference to the arguments advanced 
by PERDRIZET and WILCKEN, the editor has withdrawn! his own conjectural alteration of cuvoSconds to 
XoSockds in a dedication of Philadelphia® To his collection of Christian Greek inscriptions LEFEBVRE 
has added* sixteen epitaphs (Nos. 834—519), fourteen found during the excavation of Comte Jean 
de Beaucorps at Antinoé (Sheikh Abadeh), one fromm Assiut and one from Deir el-Moharraq, bearing the 
date 11 December, 747 a.p. A small limestone stela with a bilingual inscription has been found by AHMED 
Bry KaMAt in a cemetery at Deir Dronkat. 

A grey marble column from Tinnis, now in the Cairo Museum, bears’ the legend 6 dy:os Hpoxdaios : 
its editor, H. Mcyrer, claims that this is the first mention in Egypt of Procopius of Caesarea, whose cult 
was widespread in the east. In a discussion of the Thracian name Dizazelmis, P. PERDRIZET corrects® to 
AccdleaAdpis Feo a yrafito of the Ptolernaic period froin the termple of Sethos I at Abydos, wrongly read 
hitherto’ as Za¢ehpis feet. J. MasPERo has published> with a full commentary seven inscriptions from the 
great temple at Tentyra (Dendereh), two of which refer to the Emperor Hadrian and one, if correctly 
restored, to “ Paulina sister of Carinus Caesar.” Of greater importance is an honorary inseriptiou of about 
150 4.D. commemorating a certain Tullius Ptolemaeus, who had held a series of offices at Alexandria, 
including those of orparnyds Tis wédews, apydieaoTys and ert rhs evOnvias Tov év Tat Movoeiot cirovpevey 
arehav. 

A Christian lamp, found at Karnak and published" by H. Muster, bears the inscription 7A33a@ SovKcos 
kai 483@ ’Apoévios paprupes; the editor puints out that these names occur alse, under varying forms, 
in literary sources, and he compares the lamp-inscriptious "Ade€dvdpou dpyeemirxomou (312—28 a.p.: found 
at Karnak), Iov8as cai “ldxeB8os drdarodos (Thebes) and 6 @yws Meyayd (Kom Ombo). A metrical epitaph 
from Thebes, probably of Hadrian’s time, has been discussed and partially restored by T. Remyacn!. 

The inscriptions and other grugit/—prehistoric, Pharaonic, demotic, Greek and Arabic—froin the 
quarries of Gebel Silsile have been published"! from LEGRArIN’s copies by F. PREISIGKE and W. SPIEGELBERG. 
Of the 306 graffité here collected, 83 ave wholly or partly iu Greek, and of these only 20 had been previously 
published : the remaining 63 are published here for the first time, but though the editor has done his work 
well and carefully the records are lacking in any considerable importance, 

Of eleveu new texts from Upper Egypt published? by C. C. EpGar one is a fragmeutary dedication of 
the second or first century B.c, [to Isis] cai rots év rée "Af Sdros Oeots} at Philae, a second, discovered at 
Tell Timai, is inscribed on the base of a statue erected in 18 B.c. to a certam Leon who had heen of * the 
city” (probably Thmouis) from 243 to 22,1 B.c., a third is a dedication by certain inhabitants of Koptos, 
and the remaining eight are grave-stelae, sone of them dating from the first century B.c., from Terenouthis 
(Kom Abu Billu). 

The famous Abu Simbel yrufité of the Greek mercenaries of Psamimetichus IT have been republished 
in the third edition of DrrrenBEeRGER’s classic Sylloge Inseriptionune Graecurum (No. 1)'8: ina review of 
this volume W. BanyIer proposes to read Fye instead of jye. The same inscriptions are indexed on the 
concluding page of Cotiirz-BecutEt’s Summlung der griechischen Dialektinschritten®, Frown the pylon of 
the temple of Bigeh, examined and described by A. M. Brackmay!® comes a mutilated yruito of the second 
or third century of our era, a pooktvna addressed "Ioidt Kai Trois guvvdas Bevis, which has been transcribed, 
translated and annotated by A. 8S. Hust. 


1 Annales du Sercice, xa, 226. 2 Thid., 93 foll. Cr. J. EF. A. 1. 141. 

3 Annales du Service, xv, 113 toll. 4 Tbid., xv1, 70. * Thid., xvut. 72 foll. 
6 Rev. Et. Anc., xvt, 399 foll, 7 The Osireion nt Abydos, London, 1904. Pl. xxm, p. 37. 
> Recueil d. Travaur, xxxvir, 93 foll. " Annales dit Service. xvit. 160 foll. 


Rev, Et. Gr., xxvur, 55 foll. Cf. A. Pauuts, ibid.. 375; W. Vorrerarr, Mnemosyne, xiv, 54. 

1 Aegyptische us yriechische Inschriften u. Gragiti aus den Steinbriichen des Gebel Silsile (Oberdigypten), 
Strassburg, Trubner, 1915. 

2 Annales du Service, xv, 105 foll. © Leipzig. Hirzel. Vol. 1, 1915. 

Berl, phil. Woeh.. xxxvr, 923 foll. Srv, 4.3. p. 1232. 

% Les temples immergés de la Nubie: The Temple of Biyeh. Cairo, Imprimerie de l'Inst. fr. d’Arch, Orient., 
1915, p. 49. 
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The publication of the Aneient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum was completed in 1916, forty- 
two years after the appearance of the first volume, by the issue of the second half of Volume tv, containing 
“supplementary and miscellaneous inscriptions.” edited by F. H. Marswatr. Section vii comprises the 
inscriptions, thirty-three in number, of Egypt and the Sudan. Fifteen of these were found at Naucratis 
(Nos. 1080—93, 1091 @), two each at Abukir (1063, 1072) and Gizeh (1067—8) and one each at Rosetta 
(1065), Bubastis (1079 a), Memphis (1075), the Faydim (1069), Antinoé (1076), Koptos (1074), Syene (1066), 
Pluilae (1078) and in the Sudan (1077), while in the case of five the exact provenance is unknown (1064, 
1070—1, 1073, 1079). Although all these texts have been previously published, the present edition rests 
in all cases upon a careful revision of the originals and is accompanied by a full and useful commentary. 
Many of the inscriptions are of considerable interest and no fewer than six of them, including the famous 
Rosetta Stone (see above), are of sufficient importance to have secured places in DirtENBERGER’s Orientis 
Grae Inseriptiones Selectue}. 

A group of Greek inscriptions from Egypt which are now in the Royal Ontario Museum at Toronto 
has recently been published by W. 8S. Fox. The most interesting? of these, which comes from the Faytim, 
belongs probably to the periud 300—270 B.c. and contains nine names, each followed Ly an ethnic; it is in 
all likelihood a dedication to some god or king, Ptolemy Soter or Philadelphos, made by a number of Greek 
soldiers or engineers. Of the remaining eight®, one is a Christian invocation of about the fifth century from 
Deir el-Bahari in the Thebaid, two are from the Faytim and the precise provenance of five is not recorded. 
Of these last, two are yotive inscriptions uf the mpooxivnpa-type, two are epitaphs, and one records the 
luilding of a rpooevyy by a certain Papous. 

H. G. Everyx-Waire has published? a Christian epitaph of the seventh or early eighth century and 
the short inscription IAHNIZ [ATPOS, both of which have recently been added to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 


alm. Journ, Arch., xx, 72 foll.; din. Journ. Phil... xxxyurt. 304 foll. 


1 Nos. 1063—67, 1078=0. G. I. S., 60, 86, 90, 168, 666, 719 respectively. 
* Am. Journ, Phil., xxxviu, 411 foll. + Bull. Metr. Mus. Art, x1, 48 foll. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr Robert Mond took the chair at the Annual General Meeting held in the rooms 
of the Society on May 11th. In his opening address Mr Mond expressed his deep regret, 
shared by all members, at the resignation of Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell, who had been our 
President since the death of Lord Cromer in 1917. At the beginning of last winter Lord 
Grenfell wrote to say that owing to advancing years and absence from London it would be 
necessary for him to give up many of the honorary posts held by him in London, and 
among them the Presidency of our Society. We have to be grateful to him for consenting 
to remain at our head during the difficult period of reorganization. 


We are fortunate in having secured as our new President General Sir John Maxwell, 
whom his long and intimate connection with Egypt, as well as a keen interest in the antiqui- 
ties of that country, make eminently fitted to hold the post. Readers of the Times will 
remember the eloquent letter which, following up Sir Arthur Evans’ appeal, he addressed 
to that paper in March, 1919, and in which he advocated the creation of a British Institute 
of Archaeology in Cairo. The need of such an Institute is greater than ever, and we can 
only hope that the Government, despite its desire tv meet the popular demand for economy, 
will soon begin to recognize the fatuity of economizing in matters of Science and Art. 


At the General Meeting the resignation of Dr Alan Gardiner as Honorary Secretary 
was also announced. Dr Gardiner finds it necessary to concentrate more of his time upon 
the Editorship of the Journal and upon his own researches. Captain H. R. Hall of the 
British Museum has kindly undertaken to hold the post that thus falls vacant. 


In the Report of the Committee for the year plans for the coming winter were dis- 
cussed, and the difficulties that had been encountered in negotiating for the site of El- 
Amarna were explained to members. The point over which the Society has found itself 
at variance with the Service of Antiquities concerns the division of antiquities, M. Lacau 
urging that we ought not to insist on taking a full half of the antiquities found in case 
that half should comprise objects of quite exceptional interest or importance. As the law 
stands, the excavator is entitled to a full half, and since, in the interests of education 
generally, the Egypt Exploration Society is strongly in favour of the distribution of anti- 
quities, in so far as this does not conflict with the aims of scientific research, we are not 
inclined to abandon the very reasonable principle incorporated in the law. On the other 
hand, M, Lacau can rest assured that we should be the last to demand the cession of objects 
which obviously ought to find a home in the Cairv Museum. Our whole record, extending 
over a long series of years, proves that we have never made such demands, and that the 
conduct of our work has been dictated throughout by an impeccable regard for the best 
advantage of science. Happily, the ditference between M. Lacau’s standpoint and our own 
is rapidly approaching vanishing-point, and with the goodwill that already exists on both 
sides it ought not to be difficult to come to an agreement satisfactory to all concerned, 

Should we undertake excavations at El-Amarna, this does not mean that we should 
abandon our work at Abydos, where we still have the remainder of the Osireion to excavate. 
So far from repudiating our obligations with regard to this site, we desire sooner or later 
to extend them by making a full photographic record of the temples of Sethos I and 
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Ramesses II. This work, coupled with some further digying, ought to put us in a position 
to compile an adequate history of this ancient town, so important as a religious centre 
throughout Pharaonic times. 


Negotiations are in progress with Dr Blackman for a continuation of his copying work 
at Mér. There still remain several tombs of great interest to be recorded, as well as two 
more at the neighbouring site of Kusér el-Amarna on the eastern bank of the Nile. The 
Committee of the Egypt Exploration Society is of opinion that the fullest advantage ought 
to be taken of Dr Blackman’s well-proven skill as a copyist, and it is to be hoped that the 
coming season will find him industriously engaged once more in the completion of an 
enterprise so admirably begun. 


The small excavation at Balabish, made at the instance of the American Committee 
of our Society in April and May of 1915, is treated by Mr G. A. Wainwright in a detailed 
and well-illustrated memoir, which is now in the hands of the printer and will appear in the 
autumn. Prof. Thos. Whittemore contributes the Preface. A preliminary account of the 
discoveries was published in this Journal, Vol. 0, pp. 202—38. Their main interest centred 
in a small series of the rare “ pan-graves” known from Professor Petrie’s earlier excavations 
at Hu and Rifeh; again at Balabish the population buried in this kind of grave was found 
to be markedly Southern in type, the objects discovered bearing strong resemblance to 
modern Nubian and Sudanese work. There was also an extensive cemetery of the New 
Kingdom, which was not completely dug, since it had been already worked over by the 
Government and also plundered by natives. Here a considerable amount of interesting 
pottery was unearthed, including several specimens of the Biigelkannen familiar from Greek 
sites of the Mycenean periods. The memoir on Balabish brings the scientific reports of 
excavations conducted by the Society practically up to date. The volume will be published 
at two guineas, the special price to Members being 28s. A notice will be sent to Members 
as soon as the book is ready for distribution. 


A second volume of the Thebun Tombs Series is nearly ready, and will be obtainable 
by Members at 28s., the published price being two guineas. This volume, of which the 
author is Mr N. de G. Davies, contains a complete record of the scenes and inscriptions in 
the tomb of Antefoker, the Vizier of Sesostris I of the Twelfth Dynasty. Not only is this 
tumb one of the oldest in Thebes, but also it possesses a particular interest as having 
provided the models for the paintings in various tomb-chapels of the nobles of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. A large number of hieratic graffiti have been scribbled on the walls ; 
these are edited by Dr Alan Gardiner, and record the visits of various scribes and artists of 
the early New Kingdom, who found the tomb “like heaven in its interior” and “ exceeding 
pleasant in their hearts.” The volume contains thirty-seven line and five collotype plates ; 
alsu six coloured plates from facsimiles made by Mrs Nina de Garis Davies. It may here be 
mentioned that a limited number of copies of the first and introductory volume of the 
series, The Tomb of Amenemhét, are available to Members at the price of 35s. 


News is now available as tu last winter’s excavations in Egypt. A remarkable find 
has been made in the hill behind Sheikh ‘Abd el-Kurneh (Thebes) by Messrs Winlock and 
Burton, working on behalf of the Metropolitan Museum at New York. In a small but 
tightly-packed chamber of an Eleventh Dynasty tomb was found a complete set of funerary 
models in admirable condition. These comprised models of gardens with pools, fruit-trees 
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and covered verandahs, of the nomarch inspecting his cattle, of slaughter-houses, carpenters’ 
shops, weavers’ yards, breweries, bakeries, of cattle being fattened in their stalls, and of the 
sports of fishing and harpooning, besides many boats and funerary figures. The mere 
enumeration conjures up the scenes habitually depicted upon the walls of Egyptian tombs, 
and furnishes the best proof that those scenes had a magical or, to use a less controversial 
term, an utilitarian intention ; for no one doubts that the models buried with the dead, like 
his weapons and the pots containing offerings, were deposited with him with an eye to his 
practical advantage in the after-life. 


Professor Petrie has published in the Times of May 11th an account of his excavations 
at El-Lahtin, from which we print a few extracts : 

“The chief work was to make an entire clearance of the XIIth Dynasty pyramid and its surroundings, 
where the group of jewelry was discovered in 1914. In searching the rubbish in the pyramid, the gold 
serpent from the Royal crown of Senusert II was found, which had been detached and dropped by the 
destroyers. It is finely wrought with inlay of coloured stones, and a head of lazuli with garnet eyes. 
From this being in the pyramid, it is now certain that the king was buried there. In a tomb of a queen 
was discovered a remarkable alabaster jar, 22 in. high, with a magic inscription of a new type, stating 
that all that is produced on earth will be obtained from it....The foundations of a large building on the 
top of the hill by the pyramid were searched, and various fragments of scattered sculpture were collected, 
which point to this being the chapel of the apotheosis (sed-heb) of the king, like that which we discovered 
on the top of the mountain at Thebes. A great amount of clearance was made in search of entrances to 
the queen’s pyramid and eight rock mastabas, but no opening was found; only a vast amount of rock- 
boring can finally prove whether these were cenotaphs or tombs. The temple of the king at Lahun was 
further cleared and the plan of the foundations recovered, 

“The general cemetery of the same age was exhaustively searched and planned. A remarkable tomb 
is that of the chief architect of Egypt, builder of the Lahun pyramid, named Anupy. He had a large 
mastaba on a hill top, like those of the VIth Dynasty, and in the side of the hill a chapel with colonnade 
front like the tombs of Beni Hasan of the XIIth Dynasty. A great surprise was finding a small untouched 
cemetery dating from the prehistoric age to the [Vth Dynasty. A hundred burials here give every stage 
of form from the plain open grave to the deep tomb-shaft, nearly 30 different stages in all.” 


In the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, to the south of the entrance to the tomb of 
Meneptah, Lord Carnarvon and Mr Carter found some important alabaster jars of large size 
and of a new type.- They mostly bore the cartouche of Meneptah, but some belonged to the 
reign of Ramesses II. Upon several were inscriptions explaining the contents of the jars. 


This season’s very successful series of lectures was concluded on May 28th by one on 
“The Present Position of Papyrology” by Professor B. P. Grenfell. Since the last Notes 
and News were written lectures have been delivered by M. Jean Capart, of the Brussels 
Museum, on “The Study of Egyptian Art” (March 19th), and by Professor Peet on 
“Recreation in Ancient Egypt” (April 23rd). 


As we go to Press, a cable from Cairo inforins us that the concession of El-Amarna 
has been granted to us. The deep interest of this site is well known, and important. finds 
may be anticipated. Professor Peet will be in charge of the work. It was at El-Amarna 
that Akhenaton, the heretic king who endeavoured to impose an exclusive solar monotheism 
on the people of Egypt, built his city; and it was here that the important diplomatic 
correspondence, written in cuneiform upon clay tablets, between the Pharaohs of the end 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty and the local dynasts of Syria and Asia Minor, was unearthed by 
natives in 1887. For the success of our excavations abundant financial help will be needful, 
and the Secretary of the Society will be glad to receive special donations for the purpose. 
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LArinée romuine @Egypte PAuguste a Dioclétien. Par M. JEayx Lesqurer. (Mémoires publiés par les 
membres de Institut Francais @Archéolugie Orientale du Caire, tome 41.) Le Caire, Impr. de l'Inst. 
Frangais d’Arch. Or. 1918. Pp. xxxi+586. One map. 


In 1911 M. Lesquier published his Jvstititions iniTitatres de l Eyypte sous les Luyides, in which he 
dealt with the Ptulemaic army and the prublems affecting it. The vulume revealed a wide range of know- 
ledge, careful and painstaking study of the evidence, and an acute and balanced judgement. The news, 
therefore, that the author proposed to follow it up with a simlar work on the Roman army of Egypt was 
very welcome. The second task took louger than at first anticipated, and the war delayed printing ; but 
by the end of 1918 the present magniticent volume, redeeming the promise made in 1911, was given to the 
world. A magnificent volume it is in every respect. Its formut and general appearance are of a sumptuous- 
hess astonishing in view of the difficult conditions created by the war ; aud M. Lesquier’s work is throughout 
of the highest order. The qualities revealed in his former volume are not less conspicuous here. The 
material, if often insutticient for any certain decision on disputed points, is at least far more abundant than 
for the army of the Ptolemies, and the problems raised are consequently more numerous, but all are treated 
by M. Lesquier with the same conscientious thoroughness ; yet, despite the mass of detail, he manages to 
present a clear outline of the more important aspects of his subject. To review such a work with any 
approach to adequacy would require an erudition rivalling his own, to which I cau lay no claim ; and I must 
therefore content myself with sketching the mam lines of his treatment, emphasizing certain general con- 
clusions which emerge froin it, and adding a few notes on points of detail. 

After a very careful preliminary bibliography, in which he reviews the principal sources of information, 
the author begins his task with a sketch of the history of the Roman army in Egypt, so far as it can be 
recovered, from the expedition of Gabinius in B.c. 55 to the reign of Diocletian, This is followed by a 
detailed study of the evidence bearing on the history and activities, during their residence in Egypt, of the 
various units composing the army of uccupation, legions, alae, auxiliary cohorts, ethnic corps, and fleet ; 
and this leads to a review of the composition of the army and an attempt to estimate its total strength at 
various periods. After this he passes to a consideration of the method of conuand, from the prefect himself 
to the officers of the single units. As a preliminary to the study of the recruitment it is necessary to con- 
sider the difficult and much-dixsputed question of the émixpuris ; and the chapter devoted to this subject 
is one of M. Lesquier'’s most admirable contributions to our knowledge. After dealing with recruitment he 
hest passes to the actual conditions of service, a subject which he treats in all its aspects, the various 
functions performed by soldiers of various grades, the pay, the vexed questions concerning the marriage of 
soldiers, and the cults popular in the army. This is followed by a chapter on the veterans, their discharge, 
and the privileges and immunities accorded to them, and that by another on the supplies for the army. 
Finally, a detailed study is made of the territorial occupation, both in its general character and in detail, 
the various districts being taken in turn, Ina concluding section the author briefly sums up the results 
obtamed by bia, giving an excellent conspectus of the preceding chapters. In appendices are republished 
Various inscriptions, a Latin papyrus of the British Museum, and a Berlin papyrus. A discussion of the 
Geneva Latin papyrus /P. Gen, 4) follows, and in the two concluding appendices are given a list of the 
prefects amplifying by the help of the new material the well-known work of Cantarelli, and a prosopography 
of the Roman army of Egypt. Excellent indices anda map conclude the volume. 

Tt will be seen that M. Lesquier casts his net widely and treats his subject with an exemplary 
thoroughness, Tt may seem ungrateful, where so much 1s given us, to ask for more; but I cannot but think 
that in two respects, despite his wide range, he has interpreted his subject somewhat too narrowly, 
and that in both directions. It is with the Roman army in Egypt that he is dealing ; but it would have 
wiven additional value to his work had he more frequently passed heyond the boundaries of Egypt. In 
particular, more explanation of the military terms employed would have been welcome. The details of military 
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organization, familiar enough to M. Lesquier and perhaps also to the ordinary student of Roman history, are 
not always equally so to the specialist in papyrology, to whom the Roman army is but one among a multi- 
tude of subjects connected with the history of Graeco-Roman Egypt. And, secondly, though the theme of 
the volume is the omun army and conditions were in many respects very different in Byzantine times, 
yet it would have been of advantage to compare, more frequently than is done, the military organization 
of later times with that of the Roman period ; for certain of the problems to be solved continued unchanged 
and met with similar solutions, while even the differences observable are of buth interest and utility to the 
student of the Roman army. In particular is this true in the case of the last chapter, that on the terri- 
torial occupation. 

These are small points, however, and the value of M. Lesquier’s work is sufficiently great to merit the 
whole-hearted gratitude of students in this field. It may be of interest to note one or two of the main 
impressions which remain with one after one has read through the volume, with its innumerable points of 
detail. 

In the first place, M. Lesquier’s researches have a value quite outside the field of papyrology itself. 
The papyrus evidence not infrequently throws light on questions which concern the army of the Empire 
generally ; and thus the volume serves to reiuforce a truth with which students of the papyri are well 
acquainted but which is too little recognized by others, that papyrology may furnish valuable material for 
the history of the Graeco-Roman world as a whole. In particular, M. Lesquier shows that Egyptian 
practice, as in the case of the castrenses, the methods of command, loval conscription, and the gradual 
approximation of service in the aw.rilia to that in the legions, preceded, and indeed may be said to have been 
the model for, that in the other provinces of the Empire ; we are in fact enabled to trace the development 
of these changes in the papyri better and at an earlier date than elsewhere. On the other hand, there are 
some strikingly individual features in the army of Egypt. One of these is, as M. Lesquier points out (e.g. 
pp. 478 f.), the unusually large proportion of light-armed troops tu the total force. Another is that Egypt was 
not properly speaking a dimes. The comparatively large force there stationed was intended, partly no duubt 
to defend the country from attacks by the nomadic tribes of the desert, chiefly towards the south, but largely 
to secure a province peculiarly valuable as the granary of Rome, and witha population notoriously unstable, 
to the Empire. It is interesting to note how much better defended was the Delta from the East than from 
the West, as M. Lesquier shows (p. 404). 

I spoke just now of the comparatively large force stationed in Egypt. Absolutely the number was 
rather surprisingly small, except at certain periods ; but this was a phenomenon common to all parts of 
the Empire ; it is one of the wonders of history, and a striking testimony of the quality of the Roman army, 
that a frontier so extended and in many places so constantly threatened should have been held by forces so 
small. 

I may conclude this notice with some notes on points of detail, though space will not permit of my 
doing more than select a few. In the first place, I should like to correct a misrepresentation due, indirect] y, 
to myself. In a footnote on p. iv M. Lesquier quotes me for the statement that Stein in his ‘atersuchuagen 
zur Gesch. und Verw. Aegyptens unter rum. Herrschaft holds “yw Auguste aurait incorporé & son armée les 
derniers corps de troupes servant sous les Ptolémées, qui ne seraient devenus romains que de nom.” As 
he states, I then knew Stein’s book only through a review by Schubart. Having since had an opportunity 
of seeing Stein’s own words I am convinced that his meaning was misapprehended by Schubuart ; that the 
latter did mean what I took him to mean seems certain. Stein does indeed (p. 118) say that “es sind also 
zunichst die unter den Ptolemdern dienenden Truppenkorper im wesentlichen geblieben, was sie waren, 
und nur dem Namen nach rémisch geworden” ; but as his reference to p. 113 shows, he is here speaking of 
the Roman troops left in Egypt by Julius Caesar, which may by the time of Augustus have been more 
Greck than Roman but were still units of the Romun army. Stein merely speaks of “ eine lokale Konscrip- 
tion der Truppen” (p.117). In both cases he probably goes too far ; but he does not represent Augustus 
as taking over units of the Ptolemaic army. 

On p. 26, in his sketch of the history of the Roman army in Egypt, M. Lesquier refers to the supposed 
Jewish rising in a.p. 136—137. It is therefore well to note that this event, hitherto accepted on the testimon y 
of a single papyrus at Berlin, must now be struck out of Egyptian annals, since Wilcken has shown (Hermes, 
54, pp. 111-2) that the date in the papyrus was misread and really corresponds to the year 116—117. 

In connexion with what M. Lesquier says (p. 31) of Caracalla’s atrocities at Alexandria it may be 
pointed out that, abominable as Caracalla’s character undoubtedly was, it would perhaps be rash to accept 
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the testimony of Dion Cassius too contidently. The edicts of Caracalla in the well-known Giessen papyrus 
(P. Giss. 40) at least suggest the possibility of some exaggeration in Dion’s account ; and if if must be 
admitted that the language of edicts is not a safe guide to actual facts, yet the letter from Alexandria recently 
published by Schubart (A mdl. Ber. aus den Kon, Aunstsammlungen, 39, 1918, col. 141. ff), with its picture 
of general festivities, seem» cif, as is likely, the Emperor there referred to is really Caracalla) hardly con- 
sistent with the herrors depicted by Dion. 

One of the most important chapters in the volume is that (chap. 4) devoted to the epzcrisis.. The subject 
has evoked an iminense amount of discussion ; 1t has indeed been one of the most dithcult and controversial 
problems of papyrology ; and M. Lesquier’s handling of it is a most valuable contribution to knowledge. 
Discussing the matter in the light of the latest evidence and with great acuteness and critical judgement, 
he has probably decided once for all the main questions involved, thuugh there is doubtless room for further 
elucidation of certain pomts of detail, His conclusions are (1) that epéerés’s was always, in theory, conducted 
hy the prefect, though he might delegate the actual execution to others, (2) that there was really only a 
single epicrisis; “les épithetes Perixpioes fiscale, éphébique, militaire doivent disparaitre.” There was, 
in effect, only one institution of this name, with one object: to determine status. This last point is 
emphasized, independently of Lexquier, by P. M. Meyer in his Griechische Texte aus Agypten, p. 59. 

Ancther important question towards the settlement of which M. Lesquier makes a substantial contri- 
bution, a question, in this case, which affects far more than the province of Egypt, is that of the marriage of 
soldiers. He shows how human nature, enforcing its rights against all official regulations, bore down at 
last the opposition of the Government; which, under Septimius Severus, probably in 197, withdrew, at 
least for Roman citizens, its veto on the marriage of suldiers serying with the colours. 

Tn reference tu the question of the choice of Antinoite citizenship by soldiers (pp. 326 £.) it may be 
remarked that in addition to the known advantages (exemption from liturgies, ete.) certain unpublished 
papyri in the British Museu reveal other very substantial privileges enjoyed by the citizens of that city. 

M. Lesquier also discusses the vexed question of the title Araburches or Alaburches (pp. 421— 427) ; and 
here again his conclusion may certainly be accepted. It is that the Arabarches, who, as is known, was a 
financial official, was at no time a governor of the western desert. What he “ governed” was not Arabia 
but Arabs ; those Arabs, namely, who were employed, as the well-known title ’ApaBorotorns indicates, in 
the service of the customs. 

On another question discuxsed in the volume, particularly in section 5 of the ninth chapter, there has, 
since this chapter was written, been made public new evidence of value. I refer to the question of the 
status of the Dodecaschoenus, on which light is thrown by some ostraca published by Mr Evelyn White 
(“Graeco-Roman Ostraca from Dakka, Nubia,” in Cluss. Rev., 34,1919, pp. 49—538). The first of these mentions 
a mitoddyos and a tuparchy ; and though this may not perhaps necessarily disprove M. Lesquier’s statement 
fp, 459) that the Dodecaschoenns “ne parait pas...avoir jamais formé un nome,” it certainly shows that it 
had cas indeed M. Lesquier remarks) a civil administration and that it was at least organized on the same 
lines as a notne. The remainder of the ostraca do not add very substantially to onr knowledge, though they 
show, incidentally, that the correct form of the title borne by the military official who frequently occurs in 
the Pselkis ostraca was evburiator, not eibarator as Lesquier, following Wilcken, gives it ; but the excava- 
tions carried out at Dakkah (Pselkis), which brought to light the ostraca, produced important archaeological 
results as regards the Roman fortress. 

Two smell points which may be noted in conclusion are that a new occurrence of the Legio IT Trajana 
Fortis is to be found in PSI. v. 447, 4, and that, by a curious slip or a repeated misprint, the author on 
p. 366 several times uses the word guvayopsorix ds for the correct form auvayopaotikés. 

T cannot conclude without expressing the eratitude which all students of papyri and of Graeco-Roman 
Egvpt, and, indeed, of the Roman army in general, must feel to M. Lesquier for his truly splendid work. 


H. Ipris Bex. 
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The plan, or more accurately the sketch, made by Mariette (Plate XXYV, at top), indicates 
to us the place occupied by the two statues of Ranifer and by that of an unknown lady 
named Hekenu ee presumably his wite. The statues of the great priest were placed 
beside each other, their backs to the wall that faces the door; and in the angle of the wall 
out of which the door opens, on the right, was the statue of the woman. The inscriptions 
engraved upon the base of the two statues of the man show plainly that there can be no 
doubt about the identity of the person represented in either case, and it is a strange error 
that has led one writer at least to separate the two statues and attribute them to two 
different people bearing the same name*. If we examine the two statues of RaCntfer 
(Pl. XX VI) we note that they give us once again the two fundamental variants that have 
been seen in the statues of Assifit. The one depicts the person without a wig dressed in 
a long garment, of which the edge is turned back at the side, since the artist has despaired 
of expressing in stone the gesture of the hand holding the edge of the garment. The other 
statue represents Ra‘niifer, his face framed in a very wide wig, and dressed in the short 
loin-cloth to which the name of gala-dress has been given’. 

But the same long garment has been known for many years in one of the most famous 
works of antique art; it is the dress worn by the Sheikh el-Beled. This man exhibits a 
wigless head and wears the long garment that hides the knees and ends in a large fold on 
the right side. But if so, does it not seem likely that one should regard the statue of the 
Sheikh as one of a pair of effigies? This is the point that we will now proceed to 
investigate. 

Everybody knows that the Sheikh was discovered in the course of Mariette’s excava- 
tions. Less is known, unfortunately, of the circumstances of the find. In Mariette’s 
posthumous work, which has just been quoted, one comes across certain summary indica- 
tions on the subject, accompanied by a sketch of the plan‘, It will be noted at a single glance 
how great a similarity there is between the tomb of Raniter and that of the Sheikh. Both 
are gigantic mastabas without an interior chamber, of which the chapel is constituted by a 
small structure attached to the mastaba at the southern extremity of the east face. In the 
case of the Sheikh, a granite stela has been let into the face of the mastaba. The wall 
facing the entrance door of the chapel reveals a little niche, marked B (see Plate XXYV, 
middle). Mariette writes thus: “The importance of these explanations will be understood 
when it is realized that it is at the back of this niche B, belonging tuo the httle chamber, 
that the precious wooden statue was found.... The head, the arms, the trunk, even the stick 
was Intact; but the legs and the base had rotted irremediably, and the statue was only held 
upright by the pressure of the sand on all sides. At door C of the small chamber, in the 
sand and overturned at the place where it evidently had been thrown, was the other 
wooden statue....(the female statue).” 

As it will be seen, the analogy between the two cases is very great. The two 
Rafnifers were upright, facing the door: the Sheikh likewise. The woman with Ratnifer 
was in the angle near the door; the wife of the Sheikh (Plate XXVIL, left: the head is 
reproduced in the photogravure, Plate XXIII) was beside the door, in the sand and overturned. 


1 BorcHarpt, op. cit., nos. 18, 19 (Ratniifer); no. 53 Hekenu). 

2 L. Certrus, Die antike Avast, Berlin 1914, pp. 80-1 and Pigs. 74-6, 

3 Spregerpers, Zu dem Guluschurz des ulten Reichs, in Ree, de Trae. Vol. xxi pp. 54-5, 
+ A. MARIETTE, op. eit., pp. 127-9. 
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The stone statues do not seem to have moved since ancient tines: the wooden statues, 
having less resistance, present themselves to us in exactly the positions one would expect: 
the sand, blown by the wind and accumulated intu a slope within the chamber, has preserved 
at its place in the niche the statue of the Sheikh, in spite of the fact that the base and 
the feet had rotted away. The statue of the woman, not being supperted by the sand, 
tumbled down when the feet were destroyed, and what remained over, namely the trunk, 
slipped down the slope of sand to the entrance of the chapel. 

It is a little surprising to find that no work exists in which the Sheikh el-Beled (see 
Plate XX VII) has been properly published. Moreover, when one tries tu collect a little precise 
information on the subject, one soon perceives the obscurity in which the question is 
enveloped. First of all, in what year was the discovery made / In the biography of Mariette 
published in the Bibliotheque Egyptologique, Maspero reports that during the year 1860 
Mariette, “leaving the search for sarcophagi and statues of the Old Kingdom in the 
Pyramid-fields under the care of Vassalli and Gabet, hastened straight to the Upper Egyptian 
sites.... The famous Sheikh el-Beled, the statue of Ra¢nifer, that of Userkaf and twenty 
others were unearthed almost at the same minute!” The Sheikh must consequently have 
been found in 1860, but Mariette was nut there at the time of the discovery. 

The discoveries of statues made in the course of the excavations executed under the 
direction of the great French archaeologist were notified at once to the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, on the basis of the letters which he addressed to his 
colleagues. For example, in the Comptes Rendus of 1860, the following lines nay be read?: 
“M, Mariette has also found at Sakkareh some twenty statues resembling in style and 
workmanship the famous scribe squatting on his heels which visitors to the Louvre so much 
admire; there is the same feeling, the same truth to nature, the same polychrumy, some- 
times obtained by artificial means, sometimes by the use of naturally coloured materials 
such as the milky quartz and the rock crystal used with such good effect for the white of 
the eye and the eye-ball respectively.” In the Revwe Archéulugique of the same year* may 
be read the extract of a letter from Mariette to E. de Rougé in which he says, among other 
things, the following: “ Before leaving Sakkareh, I will mention to you the discovery, made 
also in this necropolis, of a few private tombs in which I have found some twenty of those 
statues of ancient art, which are so admirably typified by the squatting scribe of the 
Louvre. A certain Ranofré, amongst others, a priest uf the temple of Ptah, contemporary 
with the Fifth Dynasty, has ornamented his tomb with life-size statues which are not 
inferior to the sertbe....” 

Let us emphasize the fact that Mariette mentions Ratnifer, but does not allude to the 
Sheikh cl-Beled! Nevertheless, it was certainly in this year that he was found, according 
to the words of Maspero which we have quoted and of which we have confirmation in 
a passage of Vassalli’s book on the Egyptian excavations‘, Mariette’s collaborator attributes 
to the campaign of 1860 the discovery “of a beautiful wouden statue of a standing man, 


1 See A. MaRrerre. Oeverres Diverses, Vol. 1, pp. evili—cix. 
2 ore a Saal + 7 in. ae ra . . soe 
2 Vol tv, p. 73. See too E. DE Rocas, Anulyse Mune communication fuite par M. de Rougé sur les 
Tonilles divigees par M. Avy, Muriette duns la vullée du Nil en 1859-0 in Oeurres Diverses, Vol. tv (Biblio- 
theyue Equptolugique, Vol. xxiv , pp. 84-5. 

3 Vourelle Serie, Vol, 1, 1460, p. 23. 
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Viewre Ismail Paseia.  Nothila seinmarit, Milan, 1867. pp. 16—17 
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holding in his right hand (sic) the baton of command, whose eyes, made of a transparent 
glassy paste and set within bronze eyelids, give to the face a most life-like expression. This 
statue,” he adds, “is one of such high artistic merit, that 1t may be considered the masterpiece 
of the Egyptian Museum.” The Photographic Album of de Rougé’s Mission (1863-64) con- 
fines itself to the observation that this statue is remarkable for the finesse of its execution and 
the naturalness of its pose’. In de Rougé’s Report we read the following: “ The portraits of 
these antique statues, of which we have brought back some excellent speciinens (photographie), 
show even to those least disposed to admit it, that the first principle of early Egyptian art 
was nature herself, faithfully observed and already at that time skilfully reproduced.... Such 
is the praise we can give to the artists of that early age, equally when they content themselves 
with the use of limestone, when they employ the splendid woods which grew in the Valley 
of the Nile or, finally, when they attacked the hardest rocks?” The Sheikh’s name is not 
even mentioned! In December 1864 Renan manifests his enthusiastic admiration for the 
wooden statue: “It is a marvel without equal, this wooden statue of the Boulaq Museum, 
to which, when it was found, the fell4hin unanimously gave the name Sheikh el-Beled ‘the 
Sheikh of the village.’ It is really the statue of a certain Ptah-Sé, son-in-law of the king. 
The statue of his wife was found close to him*” Let us notice that Renan puts down the 
discovery to the fellahin and not directly to Mariette. I have not been able to find any 
earlier document in which the name of Sheikh is given to the wooden statue. Renan 
believes him to have been the son-in-law of the king, evidently confusing him with the 
Ptah-shepses of the large biographic stela found by Mariette at the same period. Later, 
during the Paris exhibition of 1867, when suddenly the whole world talked of this 
masterpiece of Egyptian art, the name Ra-em-ké was given to it. If Renan believed him to 
be the son-in-law of the king, Fr. Lenormant knew that he was probably of humble descent, 
though he had nevertheless the honour. or misfortune, to receive as wife a girl of royal 
blood, By 1887 the legend that he was a Superintendent of Works seems well-established. 
Maspero writes on the subject?: “ With the Sheikh one descends several degrees in the 
social scale. Ramké was Superintendent of Works, probably one of the heads of the corvées 
who built the Great Pyramid, and belonged to the middle classes. He has contentment 
and bourgeois self-sufficiency written all over him. One sees him standing and surveying 
his workmen, with a stick of acacia in his hand.” In 1895, in his great Ancient History, 
the same author tells us that “ Kaapirou, the Sheikh el-Beled, was probably one of the heads 
of the corvées who built the Great Pyramid®.” In 1911 he adds the following traits’: “ He 
was a boorish-looking, strongbacked, squat man, short in the leg, with energetic but common 
features; he spent his days more often in the oftice than in the open air, and after the age 
of fifty suffered from that superabundance of flesh which attacks men of his class and 


temperament.” 


1 DE Rovaé, .1/bum photoyraphique, n0. 96. ; 

2 De Rover, Rapport sur lu Missivn accomplie en Eugpte en 1803—1864. in Oeuvres Diverses, Vol, Iv 
(Bibliotheque Eguptologique, Vol. xxiv), p. 320. 

3 E. Renay, L’ dacteane Egupte, in Weéluages Chistoire et de coyages, Paris, 1878, p. 44. 

+ Fr. Lenormant, L)Antiguité d [exposition unirerslle—L Eyypte, in the Gurette des Beane Arts, 
no, 23, 1867, pp. 154-7. 

5 MaspEro, .irchéologie éyypticane, Ist edition, pp. 209-10. 

® Ip., Histoire uncienne, Vol. 1. pp. 407-8. 

7 Ip. Historre générale de Art Egypte ‘Ars Cras. p. 88. 
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We see that, if the history of the Sheikh is brief, his legend tends to develop, bringing 
ever new confusion into the interpretation of this famous monument. Various names are 
attributed to him: Ptah-Sé, Ra-em-ké or Ramkeé, Ka-aper or Kaaptrou, not to mention 
Hotep-her-ichou, of whom we shall speak later and whose name was taken from an 
offering-table discovered in the same tomb. 

Opinions ditter as to the date when he lived, some favouring the first half uf the 
Fourth Dynasty (Mariette? and Masperv*), and others the end of the Fifth (Bissing® and 
Borchardt?) He has been made the son-m-law of a king. a Superintendent of Works, a 
head of corvées, and the attempt has been made to define with precision his physical and 
moral characteristics. We shall see in good time how much of all this can be retained. 

The wite of the Sheikh (Pls. NNITI and XXVII, left) has not received much more satis- 
factory criticism. I have quoted above an extract from Mariette’s posthumous book, stating 
that the torso of the woman was found at the entrance of the chamber. The same state- 
ment appears already im the guide to the Boulaq Museum of 1864, Renan, in the article 
from which I quoted, after speaking of the Sheikh, says that the statue of his wife was 
found close to him. Lenormant, in the notice of the Guzette des Beuux Arts, repeats the 
same statement and tries, curiously enough, to give an exact characterization of the dis- 
position of the woman: “Tt is enough to look at the head of the woman to realize that it 
was she who wore the breeches in that household. With all his administrative importance, 
Ra-em-ké, to judge by his portrait, was a good sort of fellow, easy-going, and at the same 
time weak in his private life. The face of his wife reveals a different character. She has 
tightly closed lips, hard features and a haughty, imperious expression. Looking at them 
both, the portraits of the woman and her husband, one can easily guess that the latter 
played the réle of a surt of prince-consort, singing very low beside his wife.” Arthur Rhoné 
writes in 1877: “That venerable ancestor had with him his wife, whose bust lay at a little 
distance ; a very charming figure of wood, whose distinguished type indicates a finer and 
more aristocratic race than that of the master of the house; the physiognomy is a little 
sardonic and capricious. May she perhaps have been, as has been suggested, a woman of 
foreign race or of superior rank, some daughter of a king given in marriage to a person of 
small importance, as was sometimes done in those days* ?” Maspero in the first edition of 
his dArchévlogie Eyyptienne™ expresses himself thus: “The image of his wife, which he had 
caused to be buried beside his own, is unfortunately much damaged. It is no more than a 
trunk without arus or legs. It is impossible not to recognize in her a good type of 
Egyptian lady of the middle class, with commun features and a peevish expression.” The 
same author, when publishing the torso’, repeats that it was found by Mariette in the same 
tomb in which he discuvered the Sheikh el-Beled. In the second edition of the Archéologie 
Egyptienne® the uufavwurable diagnosis of the woman is accentuated, this being the picture 
that we get ot her: * She is of haughty bourgeois stock, common, peevish, rude to those who 
come in contact with her: she is the image of several fellahin women I have met in the 


For example in the Album du Musée de Boulug, notices of Pls. 18 and 19. 

For example in the great Wéstuire aneleone, Vol, I, p. 408, a. 1, 

Fr. von Bisaina, Dewhincler ogaptischer Sculptur, notice of Pl. 11, 

+ BoRCHARDT, op. crt., p. 32. 

A. MartettK, Vottee des prdie lpn mondments er poses......1 Boulay, 1864, p. 162, no. 371, 

8 A. Ruoxe, LAyapte 0 petites journers, p. 8&2, * Paris, 1887, p. 210. 

» Le Maxee Enypter, Volt, Pl XIV, with pp. 13—14. sf Paris 1907, pp. 214-5, 
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villages of Upper Egypt, and I can easily imagine that she was no less quick with her 
tongue when occasion arose for her to nag her husband or to abuse her companions.” But 
from this moment Maspero refuses to consider her as the wife of the Sheikh, affirming that 
the “tradition ” relating to her discovery was contradicted by the evidence of Reis Roubi, 
who was one of Mariette’s workmen’, 

Fortunately, during the winter of 1903-4, the scholars of the Egyptian Research 
Account, while exploring a number of tombs excavated formerly by Mariette, opened, 
among others, the tomb of the Sheikh. Miss M. Murray, who published the result of the 
work?, tells us that she had Reis Khalifa, son of Reis Roubi, to direct the excavations, and 
she adds that Reis Roubi, “whose memory was still as keen as ever, then gave instructions 
to his son where to find inscribed tombs*” The mastaba of the Sheikh was a gigantic 
mastaba of bricks, to which was joined an exterior chamber, also of bricks, a type of tomb 
now well known through the excavations at Gizeh to be of the Fourth Dynasty*. Nobody 
will want to question, after the archaeological discoveries of the first years of this century, 
that the massive portion of the building and the adjoining chamber belong to one and the 
same monument. The statues found in the chapel-room are really part of the funerary 
furniture of the personage for whom the mastaba had been constructed. Now in this 
chamber was found, still in place, and let into the mastaba, a magnificent stela of red granite, 
formed out of a single block? and bearing one line of inscription, of which Mariette has 


left us a copy. The following signs may be read: in jes Lf , that is to say, “the 


* chief lector-priest KuCuper.” 

The Sheikh, then, is a personage whose chief function was of a religious order. His 
name is Ka‘aper, which perhaps signifies “ well-equipped double®.” It would be unwise to 
attach too much importance to the fact that a table of offerings was found lying in the 


chapel with “the inscription underneath,’ and bearing the name of a certain a 2 
a 


Hetepherikhet. The tomb of this personage in the necropolis of Sakkareh is known: it is 
the Mastaba D 60 of Mariette, now in the Leyden Museum, of which the inscriptions bear 
exactly the same titles as are given on the table of offerings found in the chapel of the 
Sheikh’, Miss Murray tells us that “the beautiful wooden statue of the so-called wife of 
the Sheikh el-Beled was found, Reis Roubi told me, in the doorway leading northward out 


1 Maspero, Guide du visiteur au Musée dv Cuire, 1902, p. 27, n. 35, Also fourth English edition, 
1908, p. 49 and pp. 55-6. 

2M. A. Murray, Sagqura Mustabus (Egyptian Research Account), Part I. 

3 Op. eit., p. 2. 

: Compare, for example, the photograph published by H. JcnKer, Vorhericht uber die zueite Grabung 
bei den Pyramiden von Gizeh, 1012 bis 101.1, in Anczeiger d. phil.-hist. Klusse d. kuis, Akad. d. Wisseasch., 
11 June, 1913, Pl. I. 

® Sir Gaston Maspero in his Guide du cistteur uu Musee du Cuire, 1902, p. 20, writes thus: “the statue 
was upright in the recess of the granite stela which occupied the western wall of the tomb.” This isin flat 
contradiction with the notes of Mariette published in Les Vastabus de CAncien Empire and quoted above. 
Further it would be necessary to read ‘eastern wall” for * western wall.’ 

6 This is a rare name. For its composition we may perhaps compare the foreign name 


<< 
(\ J =I) 8. Stemporer, Zeitschr, f. ag. Sprache, Vol. XSXVUI, p. 18, 
aera 


‘ A. Marrerre, Les Mustabas de [Ancien Empire, pp. 340-48 ; Borser-HoLwerpa, Beschreibung der 
iyypt. Sammlung...... tn Leiden: Die Deukmuler des alten Reiches, yp. 11—18, with Pls. V to XXL 
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of the tomb.” That is a decisive piece of evidence, taken direct trom Reis Roubi’s own 
lips at a moment when the clearing of the tomb could hardly tail to revive his recollections. 

It will be remembered that Mariette declared the statue of the Sheikh to have been 
found upright at the back of a niche, which in his sketch of a plan appears to be a narrow 
opening in the wall facing the entrance-door, One cannot help being very much surprised, 
on examining Miss Murray's scrupulously exact plan (see Plate XXY, bottom)’, to find that 
Mariette’s little niche has become a large one, occupying nearly the whole wall. In face of 
this fact will it be found too daring to assume, as I have done above, that there must have 
been two statues and not one, representing Ka‘aper in two kinds of dress and cviffure ’ 
The Sheikh has no wig and wears the long garment with the fold at the side. The second 
statue, in accordance with my previous remarks, ought to exhibit him wearing a wig and 
short loin-cloth, one part of it perhaps gottered, this being the ceremonial dress. 

J have asked myself whether it would not be possible to find among the statues of the 
Old Kingdom in the Cairo Museum the counterpart of the Sheikh. I propose to recognize 
it in the torso No. 32 (Plate XXVII, right; the head alone, Plate XXVITI)* 

Let us first of all note that on several occasions Maspero has chanced to mention the 
torso immediately atter the Sheikh and his wife’, Borchardt, in his Catalogue, describes 
first the bust, then the woman and then the Sheikh. One might easily believe that the 
two authors were struck by certain analogies of technique presented by the three pieces. 
The torso No. 32 is cut out of a piece of wood in the same way as the woman; the arms of 
the torso are joined to the body by means of pegs like those of the Sheikh. The incrusted 
eyes have been described by Borchardt in identical terms in the cases both of the torso and 
of the Sheikh. In both, again, the nipple of the breast is made by means of a small wooden 
plug fitted into the chest, a rather rare technical procedure which is employed in the case 
only of the right breast of the woman. An argument which I do not desire to press is the 
coincidence that the legs are missing here just as in the case of the Sheikh. i . 
provenance of the ree viven by Borchardt who tells us it was anes eee 
in January 1860. It will be remembered that 1860 is precisely the year in which the 
Sheikh was discovered. 

The torso shows us a personage wearing a wig and dressed in exactly the kind of 
garment that is needed to enable us to reconstruct, in connection with the Sheikh, a pair 
consisting of two figures reproducing the varicties uf statues we have noticed in the tomb 
of Ratniiter, as well as in the burials of Dahshir, Assifit and Mér. 


The conclusions of this article may be rapidly formulated as follows: 

1. We have been able to observe that at Assiiit, at Mér, at Dahshtr and at Sakkareh 
it was the custom to place statues uf the dead in the tomb, representing him in two aspects 
ditt-ring as regards his hairdress and his garment. (a) The first type shows us the person 
in yuestivn without a wig, the hair shaved oft, or the cranium covered by a skull-cap; the 
dress is a long tunic hiding the knees, of which the extremity is held in the right hand or 
turned back at the right side. (b) The second type wears a wig, of which one perceives 

1 Murray. op. cit, p. 4. 2 Op. cit., Pl. SX XII. 
% BoRCHARDT, 6p. ert.. p. 31 and PL VIIT. 
§ Masrero, (vide, 3rd edition, p. 53: ArehMoluyie Egyptienne, 2nd edition, p. 215, 


* Vassalli qnitted Exypt in May 1960 in order to join Garibaldi’s army. See Maspero’s biography of 
Mariette ‘above p. 224.n. 1, p. ext, m. 1. 7 
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two kinds: (a) the curled wig following the general line of the head, and (8) the wig with 
locks widening out over the shoulders. The garment in this case is the short loin-cloth, 
often pleated at the side. 

2. In the tomb of Ratnifer at Sakkdreh we have been able to examine the exact 
position occupied in the chapel by the two stone statues of RaCniifer accompanied by the 
statue of his wife Hekenu}. 

8. In comparing the arrangements of this latter tomb with that of the Sheikh el-Beled, 
we have seen that it was possible to remove all doubts as regards the wife of the Sheikh, 
and to indicate the possibility of the presence of a second male statue in the tomb. 

4, The examination of the documents relating to the discovery of the Sheikh has 
revealed the obscurity and uncertainty attaching to this question. Mariette was not present 
when the discovery was made, and his sketch of the chapel is faulty. 

5. The excavations of the Egyptian Research Account fortunately give us more 
precise information. The tumb dates from the Fourth Dynasty, and the defunct was 
a priest and was called KaCaper. 

6. Finally we have seen that it is not too rash to suppose that the bust No. 32 of the 
Cairo Museum belonged to the same tomb. If we admit this thesis, we are thereby enabled 
to assume for the Sheikh a pair of statues for the man, supplemented by the statue of the 
woman, comparable to the set of statues in the tomb of Ra‘nifer. 

The most serious objection to my thesis, and one which will certainly be brought, is 
the great difference that exists between the two heads which I propose to attribute, not- 
withstanding this fact, to Kafaper. I hope to have the opportunity of showing in another 
article that this objection is not as vital as it might seem to be at first sight, and that 
the problem of the portrait-statues of the Old Kingdom will have to be dealt with in a 
different way than has been done up tu the present. The hypothesis that the difference in 
age explains the difference of features in statues of one and the same person does not solve 
the difficulty satisfactorily, In conclusion, I will beg those who disagree with me to 
examine critically the different statues of Khephren found in the temple of his pyramid’. 


1 Two male and one female statue occur in many cases. In the tomb of Nakht at Assifit the 
statuette of a woman rested upon one of the two great statues of the men. Cf also the two statues of 
Sepa and the one of Nesain the Louvre. In the statue-chamber of the tomb of Hesy at Sakkireh there are 
still three bases, the disposition and size of which suggest a similar grouping, sée QUIBELL, Lxcacations at 
Saqqura (1911-12), Cairo, 1913, Pl. I. I cannot here discuss the question of the double statues or the 
double stelae, nor yet of the pseudo-groups of the Old Kingdom. 

The sculptor of the tomb of Ti, in the inscriptiun relating tu the transport of statues, has desired 
to mark the difference existing between two types of standing statues. The determination of the word 
for “statue” shows us three statues, in conformity with the rule by which the triple representation 
of the determinative or of the word-sign serves to indicate the plural. These three statues are, 
nevertheless, different ; one is seated, the other two are standing. In the case of the latter, it will be 
remarked that the first one wears the rounl wig that follows generally the contour of the skull, and the 
garment with the triangular apron; the second has the broad wig widening towards the base, and the 
cloak shows the transverse fold. It is not quite the same state of affairs as on the statues with which we 
have been cuncerned, but the distinction is an analugous one. See STErypoRFF, Das Grab des Ti, Pl. 61, 
left door-post. 

2, W. Sprececperc, Die Dursteluny dvs Alters in der clteren vigyptischen Kunst vor dem Mittleren 
Reich, in Zeitschr. f. dyypt. Sprache, Vol. 54, pp. 67—73. 

3 L. BorcHarpbt, Div Stutuenfrauyuivcute vus dem alten Reich, in HoOuscHer, Dus Grabdenkimal des 
Konigs Chephrea, pp. 89 foll., with PL XVI. 
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THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF GREEK PAPYRI’ 


By H. IDRIS BELL, M.A. 


Ir is a commonplace that in the writing of history the present age is pre-cminently 
the age of ducuments. Not, indecd, that the use of documents—by which I mean all 
historical evidences other than written history or oral tradition—is a modern innovation. 
Herodotus himself used documents of a sort, Thucydides yet more obviously ; and their 
example has been followed by innumerable successors. But only within the last half-century . 
has the search for documentary evidence become so systematic, its utilization attained such 
scientific precision, as at present. This multiplication of documents is not, perhaps, an 
unmixed benefit to the historian. It is a fallacy to assume, as some researchers appear to 
do, that histurians and oral tradition may le but that documents cannot; and moreover 
their accumulation may easily become an embarrassment and the historian disappear beneath 
a floud of references like M. Tapir in Anatole France’s Sle des Pingouins. Nevertheless, 
an abundance of documents neither removes the necessity nor precludes the possibility of 
cultivating the art as well as the science of history; and with whatever reserves we may 
qualify our enthusiasm for documentary research it remains true that to make accessible 
any new source vf such evidence is to do a service to historical study. 

These remarks are of course truisuss which need nv emphasizing for members of a body 
like the Egypt Exploration Suciety, whose primary aim is to discover and give to the world 
documents of various kinds: but it is no bad thing at times to take stock of our position, 
and it seemed to me that it might serve a useful purpose to sketch briefly certain of the 
advantages which may be ubtained from a study of one class of our documents, the Greek 
papyri. It is of course impossible, in a paper of this kind, even to touch upon the innumer- 
able points of detail which the papyri illustrate; my object is merely to indicate some of 
the chief directions in which they may prove useful to others than the mere specialist in 
papyrology. 

In the first place, the papyri serve, like all such records, to correct the false focus in 
which we are sv apt to sce the past. As we read the works of historians we come to regard 
histery as a succession of ontstanding personalities and of dramatic or epoch-making 
events: while, if we study sucial and economic rather than political history, the economic 
processes the social changes which have moulded the destinies of nations, are there pre- 
sented to us with a clearness and a logical cuherence of which we are not conscious in the 
events of our vwn tiie, and which, we may be sure, were not perceived by contemporaries. 
When, however, we turn from the writings of historians to the documents of the period 
with which they deal we are at once struck by a curivus want of correspondence between 
them. To remember, for example, my own disappointment, when working at English 
charters daring ty first year at the British Museum, to find how slight were the traces 
left upon them by the cveuts of English history. I must have read some hundreds of 
charters dated drving the Wars of the Roses: but I cannot recall a single reference in 


* A heture given for the Egypt Exploration Society, Feb. 20, 1920. 
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them to that disastrous contlict, a single indication that anything unusual was happening 
in England; and much the same remark might be made of the Great Civil War, a struggle 
which was of far more universal concern than the Wars of the Roses. This is surprising 
enough in mere legal deeds lke charters; but when, in reading the Greek papyri, which 
comprise not only such deeds but public and private correspondence and administrative 
documents of all kinds, we find how rare even there is any allusion to the events of history 
as ordinarily understood, the discovery assumes a significance not to be mistaken. “History,” 
it is clear, for the average man, affects but the smallest part of life. Even when the papyri 
do, by an exception, refer to historical events, they present them under an aspect very 
different from that of the historian. Esthladas, for example, in the well-known Paris 
papyrus, writes to his father as follows’: 

“T have several times written to you to play the man and take care of yourself until 
things settle down, and now again you will do well to encourage yourself and those of our 
circle. For news has come that Pads is sailing up in the month of Tybi with considerable 
forces to suppress the insurgents at Hermonthis and to treat them as rebels. Look after 
my sisters too, and Pelops and Stachys and Senathyris.” 

We would gladly know more of this insurrection at Hermonthis, of the causes which 
led to it, of the forces on each side, of the course it ran betore it was put down; and if we 
can hardly expect Esthladas, writing to encourage his father and not for purposes of 
historical record, to relate for our benefit facts which must have been only too painfully 
familiar to his correspondent, yet we might at least hope to learn something of the popular 
attitude towards these events; but no such information is to be got from his letter. To the 
historian Esthladas is of importance merely fur the glimpse he gives us of the insurrection, 
but to him the insurrection was of importance only for its bearing on his own destiny and 
that of his family. And so it is in other cases. Among the papyri from <Apollonopolis 
Parva, consisting largely of the papers of Apollonius, strategus of that nome, is to be found 
important evidence concerning the great revolt of the Jews in the reign of Trajan; but it 
is casual and fragmentary, dropped by accident as it were amid the heat and tension of a 
crisis too actual to be regarded as the material of history. Thus, in one of these papyri, 
Aline, the wife of the strategus, writes to her husband, who has left for what we may call 
the front : 

“T am constantly sleepless, filled night and day with the one anxiety for your safety, 
Only my father’s attentions kept my spirits up, and on New Year's Day I assure you I 
should have gone to bed fasting but that my father came in and compelled me to cat. 
Timplore you therefore to take care of yourself and nut face the danger without a guard; 
but just as the strategus here leaves the bulk of the work to the iagistrates, you do the 


same*.” 

To that rather solemn person the historian it is a matter of supreme indifference that 
Aline should have spent a sleepless night or failed to enjoy the New Year festivities, nor 
is he much concerned for the fate of Apollonius, who is to him merely a cog in the wheel 
of the Roman administrative machine; but Aline resulutely refuses to take the historian’s 
point of view. She may probably enough have shared the pepular detestation of what one 


1 Wiicken, Chrest. 10. The date is 131— 130 B.c. 

2 P. Giss. 19. It should be added that the letter does not expressly state that Apollonius was then 
engaged in fighting the Jews, but in view of the other evidence in the cullection there can hardly be a 
doubt of it. 
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of these letter-writers calls the “impious Jews,” but her prime concern is not for the 
fortunes of their rising, still less for the issues involved in the struggle between the majesty 
of the Roman power and the chosen people; she is not even anxivus that Apollonius should, 
in the cant phrase of the war, “do his bit”; fur to her he is net a character of history 
at all but a concrete individual, her husband and the father of her children. 

Most often, however, the papyri do not vouchsafe us even such scanty glimpses into 
the recorded events of history as these. It is the comiuon events of daily lite, the little 
vexations or triumphs, the petty schemes of forgotten men, with which they deal. Perhaps 
a trivial instance will illustrate this as well as another. 

The twenty years from a.p, 250 to 270 witnessed many remarkable and important 
events. Emperors rose and fell, pretenders to the Imperial dignity appeared, to win success 
or to fail, the unprecedented spectacle was seen of a Roman Emperor taken prisoner by the 
Persians, Germanic invaders penetrated deep into the Empire, Athens was sacked by the 
Goths, Antioch taken by the Persians, a great pestilence ravaged Europe and the East, 
the systematic evangelization of Gaul began: and if from political we turn to economic 
histury we find that process of decay and disintegration going on which led to the great 
financial crisis at the end of the century and left to later Emperors a legacy of trouble and 
difficulty from which the Empire never recovered. During these eventful years! there was 
living at Arsinoe, the capital of the Fayyum, a certain Alypius, a man of considerable 
substance, and a lessee of extensive domain lands. Among the papers of Heroninus, one 
of his agents, is to be found much of his correspondence, together with other papers 
relating to his property. Now, it is not with external events that this correspondence 
deals ; the capture of Valerian, the fall of Antioch, the destinies of Emperors and pretenders 
find no echo there ; its themes are the details of agricultural routine and domestic economy. 
On Jan, 17, 256, Alypius wrote to Heroninus to announce his impending visit, and it is 
interesting to extract a short passage from his letter — 

“ By God’s will expect us to come to you on the 23rd; as soon therefore as you receive 
my letter have the bath well heated, ordering logs to be carried for it and collecting chaff 
from every side in order that we may have a hot bath this wintry weather; for we have 
determined to stay at your house, since we are going to inspect the other establishments 
also and to regulate the affairs of yours. Take care to prepare all other requisites also, 
above all a good pig fur our companions; but see that it isa good one, not a lean, useless 
thing like last time?” 

Which things are an allegory, The historian will of course record for us the fortunes 
and misfortunes of the Emperors, the soldiers, the statesinen, and will trace the economic 
processes and social changes of the period; but at the same time, if he is a judicious 
historian, he will not neglect the doings of Alypius and his kind; he will remember that 
to the average man, who, in all ages and all countries, makes up at least ninety-five per 
cent. of the human race, there is a charm in roast pig which not the fall of Empires nor the 
dethronement of immemorial deities can wholly take away. 

But, it will perhaps be objected, do you really suggest that the historian should fill his 
pages with the doings of obscure men and women preserved for us by the chance survival 
of a few papyn’’ Is he to neglect the great personalities who have influenced, the great 
events which have marked, the development of human history, in order that he may 


1 The extreme dates found in the correspondence of Alypius are actually 254 and 268. 


* P. Flor. rn 127. 
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chronicle the small beer of Egyptian villagers? The task is impracticable and of no profit ; 
for it is the very function of the historian to select the more important facts from the less 
important, and out of the tangle of innumerable particulars to extricate the main threads 
which determine the texture of the world’s life. 

That is of course true, but it is not the end of the matter. Greek papyri may still be 
of the highest utility alike to the writer and to the student of history. To the historian 
they will serve as the “acid test ” of the objectivity and concreteness with which he presents 
his narrative. In writing history, where it is necessary to select and arrange the material, 
and from a multitude of small details to deduce the general sequence of events, nothing is 
easier than to lose touch with reality, to schematize the development too much, and to 
make statements more sweeping than the facts justify. The best safeguard against this 
fault is to steep oneself in the life of the time and by the study of such more personal 
documents as have survived to learn in what way contemporaries reacted to the events of 
their day, what were their moods and sentiments, what their general attitude to life. Even 
in the end history must inevitably give a foreshortened and too highly coloured view of its 
subject-matter ; and it is for this reason that the student of history, if he wishes to acyuire 
a just appreciation of the past, will do well to supplement his reading of historians by the 
study of such documents as the Greek papyri. 

What I have said applies of course to all historical study; but it has a special signi- 
ficance for Greek papyri. For the remoter the age we deal with, the greater is apt to be 
that distortion of which I have spoken, while at the same time documents of the more 
intimate and personal kind grow rarer. Now the papyri furnish a wealth and variety of 
material to which there is no parallel in any other branch of ancient history; and while it 
would of course be absurd to apply to other parts of the Graeco-Roman world the informa- 
tion as to points of detail which we derive from them, yet the general impression may, 
I think, fairly be taken as valid for the whole of it; and thus, not the specialist on Egypt 
only but the student of ancient history in general will find it very profitable to pay more 
attention to papyrological evidence. 

This, then, is the first advantage I would claim for papyrological study, that it tends 
to correct the necessarily false focus in which histury is presented to us. The second is 
really but an extension of the first. It is that the papyri reveal to us a class not repre- 
sented in the works of historians. We tend to conceive the story of the remote past as a 
great drama played out between distinguished personalities, the men and women exceptional 
by their talents or the circumstances of their lives; while behind them, guessed at rather 
than seen, the dull, grey, neutral material out of which these protagonists of history carve 
their empires or build their polities. we are half conscious of other lives, that vast majority 
of the human race whose deeds no historian has recorded and of whose names and fortunes 
no memorial remains. But that is not our attitude to the history of our own times. We 
do not regard ourselves as merely foils for the glory or infainy of the Clemenceaus and 
Lloyd Georges and Bethmann-Hollwegs, the Fochs and Ludendorffs. Rather, these men 
are to us the representatives and executants of the popular will, and we estimate their 
good or ill success by the degree in which they promote the general well-being, Their 
political raison d’étre lies, we feel, not in the great events with which history will associate 
their names but in the routine of ordinary life, the commerce and agriculture, the social 
progress, the science and art in which we are ourselves engaged and which, in practice, we 
assume to be the chief end of our existence. 
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Such is our own attitude: and when we study the records which the men of other ages 
have left us we find that such was theirs also. A philosophical view of history will, I think, 
approve this attitude; will see the protagonists of histury not in the distinguished few but 
in the undistinguished many who profited by their labours or suffered for their errors, and 
the real stuff and substance of history not in the events which historians have made famous 
but in the common activities of daily life. The popular view confuses the drama with the 
setting. It isin the unrecorded events that the true drama lies; the kings and “ purple 
tyrants,” the soldiers, the statesmen, the adventurers, are no more than the framework of 
history ; and in the last analysis Alexander has conquered, Octavian disputed the mastery 
of the world with Antony, Louis XIV and Napoleon have schemed and agonized, only in 
order that the common man might till his land and barter his wares and marry and beget 
children and be gathered to his fathers in peace. In his heart the common man knows this. 
He spares for the great ones of the earth the attention of an idle hour, and then turns with 
renewed zest to the ordinary pleasures and personal cares which fill up the measure of his days: 

“Brightness falls from the air; 
Queens have died young and fair ; 
Dust hath closed Helen’s eye” ; 
but Hodge will enjoy his beans and bacon and Alypius and his friends sample their roast 
pig with none the less gusto on that account. 

Unfortunately the further we get from our own days the more diffieult does it become 
to discover what were the activities and the mental attitude of the average man, and for 
the greater part of ancient history we have no material whatever. Society in classical 
Athens finds, in varying degree, some illustration in the comedies of Aristophanes, the 
dialogues of Plato, the Memorabilia of Xenophon, and the speeches of the Attic orators ; 
but their evidence is fortuitous and partial. For Athens of the third century B.c., we have 
the New Comedy, whether in the still scanty Greek fragments or in the imitations of the 
Roman poets: but the New Comedy is too conventional and too limited in range to be a 
satisfactory source of information, and we may be sure that there were wide circles of 
Athenian suciety as little represented there as the world revealed to us by Mme. Craven’s 
Le Récit dune Seur in Balzac’s Comédie Humaine. The correspondence of Cicero, invalu- 
able for the life of the official and upper classes in the last days of the Republic, throws no 
light on the lower grades of the social order. Only in the Greek papyri have we a fairly 
representative mass of evidence for the social life of almost all classes, from the well-to-do 
circles represented in the papers of the strategus Apollonius to the small peasant and 
artizan. Their letters show us something of their religious and moral ideas and social 
habits, while the miscellaneous documents reveal the economic processes, the legal trans- 
actions, the communal life, the administrative practice of Graeco-Roman Egypt. 

True, even here, the evidence is not as complete as we might wish. There are many 
points on which we would fain have more light, and the fumbling sentences and conven- 
tional furmulae of the private letters often leave us in doubt what the writers meant or 
how far they really meant it. Nevertheless, the papyri are of inestimable value, a rich 
quarry of historical material: and it is a quarry still but little worked. Various legal and 
administrative ‘questions have been treated in detailed and valuable monographs, and of 
late, especially in Italy, good work has been done on the broader and more general questions 
of social life and mental atmosphere: but far more must be done before we can pretend to 
have exhausted the field, 
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Moreover, the papyri do not illustrate merely the life of the common man; they illustrate 
also the life of the common woman, and that is perhaps an even greater service when we 
consider how little we know of the daily activities and the point of view of women in the 
ancient world. Prof. Schubart has recently published a brief survey of the papyrus material 
illustrating this subject}, while Signorina Mondini? has dealt with the letters of women in 
Egypt; but these articles are only brief and provisional. A really systematic investigation 
into the whole of the evidence would be an invaluable contribution to social history. 

But the evidence of papyri does not end with women; it extends also to children, 
several of whom it brings before us with a considerable measure of concreteness and in- 
dividuality ; and it furnishes precious material for the whole life of the Graeco-Egyptian 
family, in its various aspects. Now the “spoilt boy” of Oxyrhynchus writes that if his 
father will not take him to Alexandria “I won’t write you a letter or speak to you or say 
good-bye to you®”; now a boy of a different kind, and with an enthusiasm for study which 
would perhaps strike the average school-buy of to-day as morbid, implores his father to 
visit his schoolmaster “in order that he may teach me, as he is eager to do,” but conforms 
more closely to the modern type in his postscript, “Remember our pigeons.” In one 
papyrus a father urges his son to devote his whole attention to his studies®; from another 
we learn that the son of the house was studying the sixth book of the Ziad*, and those of 
us who remember with what delight we first heard the “strong-winged music of Homer ” 
will feel an instinctive sympathy with this long-dead Egyptian boy. That dark blot on 
ancient life, the practice of exposing unwanted infants, which was among the stock motives 
of the New Comedy and which we might easily come to regard as little more than a literary 
convention, acquires for us a sudden actuality when we find the writer of a papyrus letter 
telling his wife, with reference to an expected child, “if it is a boy let it live, if it is a girl 
expose it””; or when we read the report of a trial concerning a foundling “ picked up from 
the gutter’.” One letter introduces us to a family dispute concerning the feeding of a 
newly-arrived infant®; and references to birthdays and family festivals are not infrequent. 
The squabbles or mutual atfection of husband and wife, the gvod or ill fortune which 
followed marriage, find frequent illustration. A letter, by no means accomplished in style 
but of an extraordinary vividness and emotional intensity, brings before us a prodigal son, 
repentant in his utter ruin”; in another a young soldier, with a satisfaction which has more 
than a tinge of smugness, thanks his father fur his good upbringing, which encourages him 
to hope for speedy promotion in his military career", and the writer of a letter recently 
acquired by the British Museum, reproving his brothers fur their inconsiderate treatment 
of their mother, declares, “ we ought to reverence our mother like a goddess, especially such 
a good mother as ours”.” 

Of course, the papyri concern only one portion of the ancient world, and that a portion 
which, in many ways, oceupied an exceptional position; but many of the persuns we meet 
in Ptolemaic papyri, especially in those of the third century B.c., were Greeks, who had not 
changed their psychology with their place of residence; while in the Roman and still more 
the Byzantine periods there was a strong tendency to a certain cultural unity throughout 


' Die Frau im griech.-rim. gypten, in Intern. Monatsschr. f. Wiss., Kunst u. Techa., 10, pp. 1503-1538. 
2 Lettere ferminild nei pupiré greco-eytzt, in Studi d. sc. prp.. 21917), pp. 9-28. 

3 P. Oxy. 119. + P, Lond. Inv. No. 1575 verso. ® P. Oxy. 531=WILcKEN, Chrest. 182. 
® P. Oxy. 930. TP. Oxy. 744. 5 P. Oxy. 37. ® P. Lond. 951= WiILckEN, Chrest. 183. 
0 BGT, 846,  BQU. 423= WILcKEN, Chrest. 480. 2 P. Lond. Inv. No. 2102. 
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the eastern part of the Roman Empire. We can use the evidence of papyri for the general 
life of the Greek East only with the greatest caution; but with due caution it can and 
ought to be so used. 

I spoke just now of the light thrown by the papyri on administrative practice; and 
this suggests another direction in which they are of value to the student of ancient history. 
The adwinistrative system of Egypt was too individual, in the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods, to furnish direct evidence for other parts of the Graeco-Roman world, and even 
in the Byzantine period, when a fairly high degree of uniformity was attained throughout 
the eastern half of the Empire, we have to allow for local peculiarities; but the number of 
possible—or at least of cunvenient and obvious—methods of notarial and administrative 
procedure is limited, and in any age there is usually a tendency to a general similarity. 
The papyrus documents written outside Egypt, like the well-known boxer’s diploma in the 
British Museum, and even those on other materials than papyrus, the Dacian wax tablets 
for instance or the parchment deeds from Avroman recently published by Mr Minns}, along 
with obvious differences, show striking resemblances tu the papyri from Egypt; and 
Prof. Preisigke, in a recent monograph on the inscription of Scaptoparene, has used 
Egyptian evidence, to very good effect, in elucidating the various problems he discusses. 
Moreover, Egypt was pre-eminently the home of bureaucratic administration, and Egyptian 
methods were nut without influence elsewhere—a subject, by the way, which requires and 
would doubtless repay more detailed investigation than it has yet received. 

Thus, despite such differences as I have admitted, students interested in the subject 
of ancient adininistration, not only in the Roman Empire and the Hellenistic monarchies 
but even in the city states of Greece. may profit considerably by a study of the papyri. 
Nothing gives so clear and vivid an idea of the actual machinery of government and daily 
life as to see and handle these documents, to observe the hands and the arrangement of 
the text, the subscriptions and dockets and registration marks, the methods of folding and 
sealing: and teachers of ancient history would be well advised to acquaint their students 
with faesimiles of characteristic texts and even to visit with them any exhibition of papyri 
which may be accessible. 

But the value of papyri in this sphere is not confined to matters of detail. Here again 
they bring in the human factor, the concrete as opposed to the abstract. In no department 
of history is that danger of excessive schematization to which I have alluded so obvious as 
in the treatment of administration. When we have constructed, whether from law-books, 
enactments and historical works or from actual documents, the general scheme of organiza- 
tion, We are apt to think that we know, without more ado, how a country was actually 
governed; and we sumetimes find it difficult to understand why a system which looks 
excellent on paper should have worked so badly in practice ; or, conversely, why a system 
obviously elimusy and imperfect should not have been more conspicuously unsuccessful. 
The fact is, administrative theory and administrative practice do not often coincide very 
closely, and did so far less in the ancient world than with us, fur the simple reason that the 
system has to be worked not by machines but by men, with all the unaccountable element 
for which we have to allow in considering human activities. Now, the papyri show us the 
actual working, net the abstract scheme conceived by the legislator. Perhaps I may be 
excused if L again take a somewhat trivial instance. 


1 Darchinents of the Parthian Period from Acromun in Aurdistan, in Journ. Hell. Stud., 35 (1915), 
pp. 22—69. 
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In Graeco-Roman Egypt the temples were subjected to a very strict state control, and 
were periodically visited by government inspectors. A papyrus found at Tebtunis' contains 
a second-century letter from one temple official to another concerning one of these inspec- 
tions. The relevant portion is as follows: 

“You must know that an inspector of finance in the temples has arrived and intends 
to go to your division also. Do not be disturbed on this account, as I will get you off. So 
if you have time write up your books and come to me; for he is a very stern fellow. If 
anything detains you, send them on to me and I will see you through, as he has become 
my friend. If you are in any difficulty about expense and at present have no funds write 
to me, and I will get you off now as I did at first. Iam making haste to write to you in 
order that you may not put in an appearance yourself; for I will make him let you through 
before he comes to you. He has instructions to send recalcitrants under guard to the high- 
priest.” 

In those of us who during the war were employed in a Government office—and the 
number of those who were not must be smal]l—this very human document will strike a 
sympathetic chord. We shall doubtless recall how on such-and-such a day the word was 
passed round the office that Colonel So-and-So or General Somebody Else was bound to us 
on a visit of inspection; how in a moment a department which had shown, let us now 
confess it, only too evident signs of what we may perhaps call “war weariness” was trans- 
formed into a hive of industry; how we developed a zeal and a power of concentration 
which we had never before suspected in ourselves ; and how, after a more or less perfunctory 
inspection, the Colonel or the General departed in a glow of patriotic enthusiasm, more 
than ever convinced of the sterling qualities of the British race. We know in our own 
experience that official inspections may all too easily degenerate into a farce; the papyri 
show us that it was not otherwise in antiquity. They show us indeed more ; for they reveal, 
as does, by implication, the letter I have quoted, the presence of a factor which, we are 
entitled to believe, is wanting in our own Government offices, that of deliberate and per- 
sistent corruption. And apart from corruption, as we read the documents themselves, and 
note the little carelessnesses, the accidental omissions, the signs of hasty and perfunctory work, 
we shall realize more clearly the part which human fallibility plays in the drama of history. 

Another point to which attention must be drawn is the utility of papyri for the history 
of law. On the importance of this subject it is hardly necessary to dwell. Law may seem, 
to a layman, very dull, and sometimes, be it confessed, very foolish ; but it 1s, so to say, the 
cement which holds society together, and though it usually lags behind the more advanced 
moral consciousness of a nation, it yet furnishes invaluable evidence for the history of 
civilization and for social and economie prugress. Law-books, however, are by themselves 
an unsafe guide, since the law as actually practised usually ditters in some degree from the 
prescriptions found in them. Historians have, for example, from the Brehon Laws of Ireland 
or the Laws of Hywel Dda in Wales drawn far-reaching inferences as to the state of culture 
in those countries during the Middle Ages; but if one reads these codes critically one is 
forced to the conclusion that, with their artificial symmetry, their triads and heptads and 
fantastic classifications, they represent rather the theories of jurists than the actual practice 
of the courts. The Celts have of course always been given to rather airy theorizing, but 
they are not peculiar in this want of correspondence between legal theory and legal practice. 


1 Pp. Tebt. 1, 315= WILCKEN, Chrest. 71. 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch v1. 32 
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Thus Mr J. C. Davies, in a recent paper on the law of felony in Edwardian Wales, says, in 
discussing his sources, that the Statute of Rhuddlan » expressed the ideal which was to be 
amed at rather than any condition that really existed. When medieval legislation is being 
considered it is execution rather than enactment which is important.” 

It unght indeed be thought that though all this is trae enough of medieval suciety, 
with its rather primitive law and the anarchic tendencies of the teudal or tribal system, 
yet under the Pues Romana, and with the Impusing structure of Roman law, the theory 
would correspond more or less exactly with the practice. As au matter of fact, the study of 
documents, and particularly vf papyri, proves that this was nut sv; and it has been the 
special service of Mitteis and his tullovers to show how tenaciously the lucal and national 
maintained itself against the Tmperial law; that indeed it profoundly influenced and 
modified the Imperial law itself Not only after the Constitutio Antonina, when the 
sudden adinission to citizenship of so many non-Romans might be expected to cause some 
disurganization, but even before that event, Roman citizens in Egypt did not by any means 
always follow in their legal transactions the rules of Roman law: and every new papyro- 
logical study of some particular legal probleim brings additional evidence for this?, 

But this is not all. Our legal authorities, the Codes, the Institutions, the Digests, the 
Noyellac, do not even furnish a coimplete idea of the Tmperial law itself. Their evidence 
leaves mmany points obscure and must be supplemented, if possible, by that of documents. 
Moreover, changes in the law are not always recorded in our extant legal sources. One 
illustration of this fact may perhaps be quuted. The late Jean Maspero, in the first volume 
of his catalogue of the Cairo Byzantine Papyri, published a sixth-century text relating to 
the old Greek institution of upukerysis, by which a man might disown and disinherit a 
child, in this particular case a daughter. Though a popular subject of rhetorical declama- 
tions, upekeryrts was not recognized by Roman law; and since the document in question 
has no dating clause, omits the naines of the parties, and has many corrections, the editor, 
followed by most jurists, took it asa mere rhetorical exercise. Prof. Cugq of Paris, however, 
ina elaborate study of the test, maintained that it was a draft of an actual deed, and 
suggested that Justinian had legalized the institution in a lust 
his third volume M. Maspero was able to publish 
doeumentary character of which there can be 
Justinian did introduce a Novella recognizing 
institution of upokerysis, but that all tr 


Novella. Sure enough, in 
another deed of apokeryais, about the 
no doubt whatever. Thus it appears that 
and adopting into the Imperial system the 
ace of it has disappeared’, 

There are other subjects on which the papyri provide us with evidence of more than 
local significance; but with these IT nist deal very brietly. One of them is th 
rehgion in the Hellenistic and Reman periods. C 
this, the oriental mystery cults which 
paganisin and proved tl 
appelntinely little : 


at of popular 
oncerning the most interesting phase of 
during these periods were the most vital part of 
de Thost formidable rivals of Christianity, the papyri tell us dis- 
but a few noteworthy texts have been discovered, chiefly in the last 
L Belong tn Edeapdinn Wales, in Transitions Of Soe, of Cummrodurion, 1916-17, pp. 145-196. 
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three or four years. Such is the hymn to Isis published in Part XI of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrt’, a document of the first importance for the Isis worship. Such, again, is a recently- 
published decree of Ptolemy Philopator, ordering all celebrants of the Dionysus mysteries 
to proceed to Alexandria and produce their credentials*—apparently an attempt tu establish 
a sort of “apostolic succession” for this cult. Evidence of unusual value for the Mithras 
cult has, according to one view, been found in a large portion of a liturgy embedded in a 
late magical papyrus®; part of an Orphic ritual is preserved in a papyrus at Dublin, the 
publication of which is expected shortly; and the Sarapis cult is illustrated not only by 
several invitations to cult meals “at the table of the lord Sarapis” but by a recently- 
published letter of the third century B.c., the writer of which relates to the Finance 
Minister, Apollonius, how Sarapis had repeatedly appeared to him in dreams and ordered 
him to urge Apollonius to build him a temple, and how, owing to his failure to comply, 
the god had visited him with sickness‘, 

Most often, however, it is not such details, the ritual or what we may call the theology 
of paganism, that the papyri reveal to us, but the popular attitude to religion. No doubt 
their evidence is often ambiguous; for conventional phrases were as common then as now 
and the mere expression of gratitude or devotion to the gods may carry little enough of 
genuine religious feeling; but sometimes the note is unmistakeable. Thus, when Apion, 
newly arrived at Rome after a perilous voyage, writes to his tather’, “I give thanks to the 
lord Serapis because when I was in danger at sea he saved me immediately,” we can 
recognize a real emotion. So too in Serenus’s words", “ By the help of the gods our sister 
has taken a turn for the better, and our brother Harpocration also is safe and well; for our 
ancestral gods always help us, giving us health and satety,” or in the letter of Tays, the 
slave of the strategus Apollonius, to her master’, “I was terribly anxious, master, on hearing 
that you were out of sorts, but thanks be to all the gods that they preserve you beyond our 
expectation.... Would that we could fly and come and make obeisance to you”—in utter- 
ances like these there is clearly far more than mere cunvention. And on the other hand we 
get vivid illustrations of the strictly commercial attitude towards the gods so typical of 
primitive societies, the expectation that the gods will requite their worshippers’ devution 
with a quid pro quo; as when one of our ancient letter-writers declares, “As the gods have 
not spared me, so will I not spare the gods,” or another, still more prudential, says, “ Know 
that Tam not going to pay the god any attention if I do not first get back my son.” The 
subject of popular religious sentiment has recently been discussed in an interesting article 
by Signor Ghedini’, but he by no means exhausts it, and much more ean still be done by 
a study of the papyrus evidence as a whole. 





1 P, Oxy. 1380. 

2 See ScuuBart, Prolematos Philopotor und Divvysos, in Amtl. Berichte aus den Kgl. Kunstsnnl URGEM 
38 (1917), 189-198. 

3 See A. Drevertcu, Evne Mithraslituryie, 1903. This view is, however, opposed by Cumont and Bidez: 
see,eg., BrpEz, Ly Uiturgie des mysteres ches les Neo-plutoutetens Ball. del Acud. Roy, de Belyiyue, 1919), p. 2. 

+ PSI. rv, 435 and P. Edgar 7 (laa. ds Sercive, 18, 1918, pp. 173-6). 

5 BAU, u, 423= WitcKEN, Chrest. 480. 8 P. Oxy. vi, 935= WILCKEN, Chrest. 119, 

T P. Giss. 17 = WILCKEN, Chrest. 481. It is not deed certain that Tays was a slave, which is only an 
inference of the editor’s, and, though probable, not a necessary one. 

> P. Oxy. vir, 1065 (= WricKEN, Chrest, 120) and note. 

® Di uleunt clement! religiost payant wl? epistole private greche det poplin Studi deli seuola papire 
logiea, Milan, 2 (1917), pp. 51-76. 
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The religious significance of the papyri does not, however, cease with paganism. They 
throw much light also on the earlier histury of popular Christianity, and are all the more 
valuable since monasticism, so important in medieval history, derives its vrigin from Egypt. 
On the churches and monasteries, their organization and methods of adininistering their 
estates, on the place taken in the general life of society by monks and clergy, and on the 
gradual permeation of Christian ideas into the general consciousness, they contain a mass 
of evidence still very largely unused by historians. Moreover, it is of great utility to trace, 
in papyri and other documents, the borrowings of Christianity from paganism; how 
Christian saints, like Cosmas and Damian or the Archangel Michael, succeeded to pagan 
gods, how the pagan consultation of oracles was adapted to a Christian setting, how the 
pagan practice of seeking a cure for sickness in the temples was extended and ennobled in 
the Christian hospitals. On the other hand it is interesting to compare and contrast pagan 
and Christian sentiment, as, for example, in two letters of condolence which chance has 
preserved for us. The first is the letter of Irene to her friends on the loss of their child, 
a document which is yery well known but which I must quote again for the purpose of 
comparison : 

“Trene to Taonnophris and Philo, good cheer. I was as much grieved and wept as 
much over the blessed one as I wept over Didyinas. and I did all that was fitting and so 
likewise all my household, Epaphroditus and Thermuthion and Philion and Apollonius and 
Plantas. But nevertheless one can do nothing against such things. Therefore comfort 
yourselves. Good fortune to you!” 

The other is a much mutilated letter to be published in the forthcoming sixteenth 
part of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, of which I can quote only the middle portion : 

“By God, my master, neither just men nor sinners ever suffered what you suffered ; 
and nevertheless your sins are nought. But we glorify God because it was He who gave 
and He that hath taken away; but pray that the Lord may give them rest and may grant 
you grace to sing among them in Paradise when the souls of men are judged. For they 
are gone to the bosom of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacub. But I exhort you, master, 
not to...... ruin your fortunes, but pray that the Lord may set (4) you in His favour. For the 
Lord has many good things and makes the sorrowful [to be of good cheer (?)] if they desire 
a blessing from Him; and we hope in God that through this grief the Lord may send joy 
to you and to your blessed brother,” 

Again, the papyri furnish much valuable evidence regarding that economic decay 
which was one of the prime factors in the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. Each 
province had, of course, its own special problems, but the main processes at work were 
everywhere stuilar, and a study of the cunclitions prevailing in Egypt will help greatly 
towards an understanding of this very perplexing question. On a small department of the 
main subject, the debaseinent of the coinage and the consequent extraordinary economic 
slump at the end of the third century, papyrus ducuments thruw much light ; and it is 
surprising that numismatists have hitherto, with a few exceptions, made so little use of 
them. A vivid illustration of the state of affairs about the middle of the century is given, 
tor example, by the following proclamation, found at Oxyrhynchus and published in 
Part NIL of the Oxyrhynchus Pupyri?: . 

“From Aurelins Prolemaeus also called Nemesianus, strategus of the Oxyrhynchite 


EPL Oxy. & 115 = Winekex. Chrest, 479, > P. Oxy. 1411 
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nome. Since the officials have assembled and accused the bankers of the banks of exchange 
of having clused them on account of their unwillingness to accept the divine coin of the 
Emperors, it has become necessary that an injunction should be issued to all the owners 
of the banks to open them, and to accept and exchange all coin except the absolutely 
spurious and counterfeit, and not to them only, but to all who engage in business trans- 
actions of any kind whatsoever, knowing that if they disobey this injunction they will 
experience the penalties already ordained for them in the past by his highness the praefect.” 

Egypt has, moreover, given us many documents, not papyri only but wax or wooden 
tablets, ostraca, and the like, which illustrate the educational methods of the ancient world}. 
Here, more even than elsewhere, we must be cautious in generalizing the evidence, since 
it is unlikely that the provincial schools of Egypt can have resembled very closely the best 
of those established in the great centres of Greek culture, still less the institutions for 
higher education, like the Universities of Athens or Alexandria; but they were probably 
typical of the more elementary schools throughout the Graeco-Roman world. 

Lastly, this immense mass of documents, ranging over a period of more than a 
thousand years and proceeding from persons of every degree of culture and social status, 
contains evidence, whose value can hardly be exaggerated, for the history of the Greek 
language. Here too reserves must be made; we have to allow for local peculiarities, for 
the influence of Egyptian idioms and pronunciation ; but the fact that the language of the 
papyri has so many features which characterize medieval and modern Greek shows that in 
the main the Greek of Egypt conformed to tendencies operative throughout the whole of 
the Hellenic world. 

T have in the foregoing pointed out several subjects which require further investigation. 
The science of papyrology now covers so wide a field, the number of published texts is so 
great, the problems they raise are of so special a kind and concern so many matters of 
minute detail, that few but specialists can hope to deal adequately with the vast mass of 
material; and it is to the specialist we must look if the papyri are to be utilized to the 
full. It should be his task to study them from different points of view, to summarize and 
digest their evidence on various points, and to present his results in monographs which 
will relieve the non-specialist from the task of examining the thousands of documents 
available. The question naturally arises: what is our own country doing towards this 
work? I have had the curiosity to collect, from the bibliographies compiled by me for the 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, some statistics bearing on this point, with the following 
results. I find that in the four bibliographies hitherto published I have noticed the appear- 
ance of twenty-nine separate volumes or parts of volumes of papyrus texts, literary or 
non-literary. Of these seven, or a little over twenty-four per cent., were published in this 
country; and the percentage is really more favourable than appears at first sight, since 
several of the foreign volumes were quite small, whereas all the British ones were of 
substantial size, one, the second volume of the Rylands Papyri, being the second largest 
yet published. Here, it will be seen, we have no cause tor shame; we are certainly doing 
our fair share—indeed more than our share—in the publication of texts. 

When we turn, however, to the work of research into published papyri, the picture is 
a very different one. In my fourth bibliography, the longest of all and probably to be 


1 See especially P. BEUDEL, Quer rutiune Grueci liheros ducueriat, pupyris, ostracis, tubulis in Aegypto 
tarentis Uustrutur. Diss. Monasterii Guestfalorum, 1911. 
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regarded as fairly typical, I find references to thirteen separate volumes! devoted to papyro- 
logical questions connected, wholly or in part, with non-literary texts. Only one of these, 
a very small one, was published in this country, or a little over 73 per cent. Finally, of 
articles dealing with such questions we may reckon sixty-four, of which nine, or just over 
fourteen per cent., were by British scholars: and whereas the latter are for the most part 
fairly short, the foreign articles include several which involved extensive research. 

The responsibility for this not very satisfactory state of affairs does not rest upun the 
few British papyrologists. There is still in this country a vast mass of papyri whose 
publication, owing to the perishable nature of the material, is a matter of urgent necessity ; 
and if this duty is to be discharged it is obvious that the existing editors can find little 
time for researches not directly connected with the texts they actually publish; though it 
must be confessed that Professors Grenfell and Hunt, in addition to editing more papyri 
than anybody else in the world, have managed to do a great deal of extremely valuable 
work on single problems of papyrology. Even their titanic energy is, however, subject to 
human limitations; and if the nativnal output is to be largely increased we must look to 
the efforts of new workers in the field. Abroad the importance of papyrology is being more 
and more widely appreciated. France had tor several years before the war a school of 
papyrology at Lille, whose activities, we may hope, will now be resumed. In Germany 
there is a similar school, directed mainly to the legal side of the subject, at Munich; 
another has now been started at Heidelberg; at Marburg Prof. Kalbfleisch and his pupils 
have published a series uf papyrus texts with elaborate commentaries; and scholars like 
Wileken, Mitteis and P.M. Meyer have not only done a vast amount of work themselves 
but have trained pupils to undertake the task of research. In Italy there is a school of 
papyrology at Milan, which publishes periodical volumes of Stud/; and before the war the 
number of Italian papyrologists, both editors and workers on the published texts, was 
vrowing steadily and included several ladies. ; 

In this country, on the other hand, which has done so much for the discovery and 
publication of papyri, the documents, once published, are treated with indifference. Only 
Oxford and Dublin have shown any appreciation of their importance; though we ought 
now perhaps to add Aberdeen. Cambridge apparently regards non-literary papyri as too 
late and unclassical to deserve its attention. London University, so progressive in some 
directions, takex no interest in papyrolugy; and the provincial Universities, even those, 
like Liverpool and Manchester, which have done excellent service for Egyptology, are 
eqhally indifferent. I cannot help feeling that these facts are by no means creditable to 
British scholarship, and that it is not merely the unbalanced enthusiasm of the specialist 
Which makes me think it high time for a change to be made; for British Universities to 
give more encouragement, and British scholars to devote more attention, to a branch of 
history which holds such vast possibilities and gives promise of such valuable results. 
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THE BARKAL TEMPLES IN 1916 


(continued from Vol. v, p. 112) 
By Proresson GEORGE A. REISNER 


V. THE BUILDINGS B 800 AND B 900 


THE site of the two buildings, B 800 and B 900, begins about 25 imectres in front, or 
to the “west,” of B 700 and extends about 60 metres towards the river (“west”); see 
Plate XXIX. Before excavation, the great bank of débris (see this Journal, Vol. Iv, p. 213) 
crossed the “south-western” quarter (B 901-902), while the lower “northern” part was 
covered by a confused and tumbled layer of broken stones, potsherds of all dates, dirt and 
sand—the result of treasure-hunting, merdg-digging, and the removal of building-stones. 
Thus in some places the hard subsvil was exposed and in others the débris was piled up to 
a height of 200 cm. above the subsoil. The excavation was simple, requiring only the 
removal of all dead material so as to leave everything—walls, pavements and columns— 
in situ, 

After excavation, the site was seen to be nearly level, sloping very slightly towards the 
river, and to be occupied by two closely related buildings bounded on the “south” by the 
Roadway. The number of the rooms in B 800 (on the “north ”) was recognized early in 
the work, and these were numbered correctly 801—804 from the front ; but the plan of the 
“southern” part was obscure, and for the purposes of registration the rooms were numbered 
901—908 from the back. Ultimately, it was discovered that B 903—908 really belonged to 
B 800, and the two buildings consisted respectively of the following rooms : 

(a) B800=B 801—807 and B 903—908 (Cailliaud u, Lepsius E and F). 

(b) B900=B 901—902 (Cailliaud u, Lepsius G). 

The building B 3800 was clearly a temple, and presented three ditferent periods of 
construction and occupation : 

(1) B 800-first,—a crude-brick temple including rooms 801 to 807-first and 903 to 
908-first. 

(2) B 800-second,—a red sandstone temple consisting of rooms B 801 to 804-second. 

(3) B 800-Meroitic,—fragmentary and intrusive walls. 


The building B 900 presented also three periods : 
(4) B 900-first—a red sandstone structure consisting of rooms 901 to 902-first. 
(5) B900-second,—a red sandstone chapel of one cell, B 901-second, built of re-used 





stones, 
(6) B900-Meroitic, 





ared sandstone structure over B 902—908, built of re-used stones. 
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(1) TempLe B 800-rirst (Plate XXX). 


The remains of the stone temple recorded by Cailliaud, Lepsius, and other early 
travellers had been carried away except for the floors, bases of columns, and parts of the 
foundation walls. This destruction had laid bare a series of erude-brick walls, we. walls of 
sun-dried mud-brick. The foundations were preserved almost everywhere except under 
the “western” pylon of B 800-second, and in some parts the superstructure wall was still 
standing to a height of from 10 to 100 cm. The tracing of the plan was a long task, as I 
did not wish to cut away the remains of the later temple. 

This crude-brick structure consisted of a typical temple and a series of subsidiary 
roums on the “south” of the first two halls of columns. Structurally there were two parts— 
a nucleus building (B 803—807) and the rest of the rooms (B 801 to 802 + 903 to 908). The 
actual temple consisted of pylon, three halls of columns, anteroom and three cells. All walls 
were of erude-brick measuring about 35 x 17 x8 cm., but the bricks were so fused by moisture 
and pressure that exact measurements were difficult. The walls were coated with white 
plaster. The floors were paved with small slabs of grey, yellow and red sandstone mixed 
irregularly. The columns were built of drums of yellowish sandstone with foundation discs 
(sub-bases) of grey sandstone. The discs rested on the hard gravel subsoil. The pavement 
sloped slightly and gradually from back to front, having a level of 252-47 m. in the “ eastern” 
end of B 805-first and of 25177 m. in the “western” part of 801-first. The fall is thus only 
70cm. in a length of 50 metres, and there was no necessity for a step between any of the 
rooms. Nor could I find any trace of a step. 


a. The Nucleus Structure, B 803—807-first. Plan I (p. 249), with Plate XXX. 


The continuous, interbonded walls of the rooms B 803 to 807-first were separated from 
the front of the temple by a joint along the “western” face and thus formed a nucleus 
structure which was built before the outer rooms (B 801 to 802 +903 to 908-first, see 
Plan IT, Plate NNXI). But the brickwork, the, pavements, and the columns were so much 
alike in the two parts of the temple that there was probably little, if any, difference in date 
of construction. 

The axis of 803-first was not aligned with the axis of the back part and the axes of the 
three cells were certainly not parallel. These variations were no doubt due to the striking 
irregularity of the outside wail. The “northern” wall has an entrant angle, and of the four 
vuter corners, only one, that at the “NW.” is a right angle. The curious slant of the 
“southern ” wall is noteworthy. These irregularities can hardly be attributed to anything 
except limitations of space Imposed on the architect by the presence of older buildings on 
each side. On the “north.” the older building was clearly B 1100 of which we exposed the 
margin in the present excavations; but on the “south” no trace of a building was discovered 
since B 900-first was later in date than BSO0-first. It is possible that there was sine 
building of crude-brick which was destruyed when B 900-first was built. 

The room BSO3-first showed a departure from the original plan as indicated by the 
lines of the foundations (ef. B500-first). The foundation walls, sunk about 40m. in the 
hard subsoil. marked an irregular quadrilateral with an average size of 1800 x 820cm.; but 
the superstrncture walls (the broken line in Plan 1), built partly on the foundations and 
partly on the hard subsoil in front of the foundations, formed a smaller rectangular room of 
about 1160 630 cu. Thus the faces ut the superstructure walls rested on the hard subsoil, 


Plate XXIX 
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View of B800 and Bgoo, looking down to “west” from the top of Gebel Barkal. 
In the foreground B600 and B7oo; in the upper right-hand corner part of Br2oo. 
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not on the foundations. Another and probably a later alteration in plan was the re-setting 
of the columns. There was a difference of 11cm. between the centres of the foundation 
dises and the centres of the columns afterwards erected. Each column has been moved 
11 cm. nearer the axis than were the discs. The pavement extended only up to the faces of 
the superstructure walls. 






ly. BARKAL B 800-FIRST. 


FOUNDATIONS OF NUCLEUS 


1 5 10 is 20 





Metres 





There were in 803-first two rows of two columns each. The columns had a diameter of 
82 em. each; the bases, 125cm.; and the discs, 160 cm. The centres of the columns of each 
row were 280 cm. apart and 305cm from the nearer side. The middle aisle was 550 cm. 
wide between the centres. In the middle, between the two “ eastern” columns, an altar, 
built of blocks of red sandstone, stood on the pavement. 

The anteroom and the three cells were not strictly rectangular, as they followed the 
lines of the outer walls. The smaller dimension of 80+-first was about 240 cm., while the 
cells were about 140—150 cm. wide. The pavements were well-preserved, but could not be 
entirely followed out owing to the later pavement. There was no altar in 805-first. 


b. The Pylon of B800-first. Plan I (Plate XXXJ). 


In a temple of the form presented by B 800-first. an outer pylon is to be presupposed 
at the entrance. This was probably of crude-brick, of about the size and in about the place 
of Pylon I of B 800-second. In Plan II. I have restored the crude-brick pylon so as to cover 
with the “south” wing the subsidiary rooms, B 903—908. It is clear that the construction 
of the later stone pylon of 800-second necessitated the complete or nearly complete removal 
of the old crude-brick pylon. In searching for the foundation deposits, we found no trace of 
erude-brick under the stone pylon, and if there be any traces, these are now inaccessible 
under the later masonry. The stone stairway, however, which ascends “southwards” from 
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the “S.W." corner of BSO1-second inust have belonged to the older temple, and had no 
doubt been continued through the brickwork of the old pylon to its top. The slabs com- 
posing the steps are of grey sandstone. a material used in B 800-frst but not in B 800- 
second. 

e First Hull of Columns, BS8O1-pirst. Plan IL 


The first hall of columns, B 801-tirst, had been largely destroved in building the stone 
temple, but the bases of the columns, pieces of the stone pavement, and the cores of the 
erude-brick walls were visible. The interior faces of the crude-brick walls had been cat 
away to make room for the later stune walls. The exterior or “southern” face of the 
“southern” wall was visible in rooms 905, 907, and 908, where it was supported by a 
dividing wall and two buttresses. There was no joint visible in the brickwork. 

The culumns stoud in two rows of four coluinns each. The columns had a base diaineter 
of 105 cm. on a base of 125 em. The column-centres in each row were 270 em. apart and 
275 cm. from the nearer wall (as restored). These spaces are by no means too great tu have 
been roofed with stone slabs, but I would not exclude the possibility of a wooden roof. 
The middle aisle between the centres was 900 cin. wide and was of course open to the sky. 


d. Second Hall of Columns, B802-first. Plan II. 


The wall between 801 and 802 was not a pylon; it was indeed only 200 em. (4 ells) 
thick, The second hall was 70 cm, less in width than the first hall. Also the axis as shown 
by the columns was shifted about 30cm. to the “north” of that of 801-first. This shift was 
not imposed by the widening of 904 but rather by the effort to approximate the end of the 
axis of 803-first. Thus the question is not why was axis $02 shifted to the “north,” but 
why was axis 801 shifted to the “south”? To that question I have at present no answer, 
except the presence of an older building on the “north.” 

Hall 802 was nicely syuared except on the “eastern” side. That side was formed by 
the face of the irregular nucleus structure which passes across 802 on a slant go that the 
axis $02 makes an angle with axis 803. This change of angle must again be due to an older 
building on the “north,” perhaps the front part of B1100. The joint between the side- 
walls of 802 and the face uf 803 was quite clear. 

The foundation lines appeared to coincide with the faces of the superstructure walls 
and were traced on all tour sides. On the “ suuth,” the white-plastered face of the crude- 
brick wall was preserved to a height of over 80cm. behind the later stone wall. From this 
white-plastered face the stone pavement extended “northwards” under the later wall and 
was found intact with only a few penetrations over the whole hall. 

The columns were in two rows of three each, each having a diameter of 82cm. on a 
basis of 110 e1n. (more slender than in S01). The centres of the columns in each row were 
310 cm. apart and 345 cm. from the nearer side-wall, and the aisle was 680 cm. wide 
between the centres, These spaces are too wide to have been covered with single slabs of 
sandstone, and the only possibilities are (1) wood, (2) stone corbel, as in tombs at EL-Kurruw 
(3) crude-brick vault with leading courses or (+) the vault formed by two rows of inclined 
stone slabs (as at Nam). The aisle was of course uncovered. 

Opposite the space between the first and second columns in the “southern” row, a door- 
way led through the wall into B904, This di worway had been roughly blocked with rubble 
and walled up by the * southern” stone wall of B 802-second, 
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B803-first and second. seen from the “north” 





B&oo, from the ‘south-ca-t”” corner, looking towards the river 
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e. The Subsidiary Rooms, B 903—908-frst. Plan IT. 


The crude-brick walls of the subsidiary rooms, 903—908, were continuous in structure 
with the walls of B 801—802-first, but were separated from 803-first by a joint. The rooms 
as far as excavated were connected by doorways and room 904 was connected by a doorway 
with B 802-first. Thus these rooms, although not part of an ordinary temple plan, are 
structurally a part of the temple 800-first and contemporary with it in occupation. 

Unfortunately it was not possible to complete the excavation of the “S.W.” part of this 
complex in 1916 owing to the lateness of the season and the long carry to the dump. 
During the two seasons at Nari, nuthing could be done at Barkal; but work was resumed 
between B 500 and B 900 last winter and I expect to reach this complex from the ‘ south” 
during 1919—1920. At present the description of the rooms is, therefore, not final. 

The chief room was B 904 with a doorway into B 802-first, another into B906 and 
probably a third into the small room, B 903. The plan of 903 was obscured by the holes 
excavated in digging merég (sebakh). B 906 was a long narrow room which probably led to 
an outer doorway in the “southern” wall. Room 904 was 840x540 cm. in size with one row 
of two columns down the long axis. The “western” column is still preserved to a height of 
175 cm. above the pavement of the rovum, and has a base diameter of $5 cm. on a basis of 
125cm. This type of room with a row of columns down the long axis is presented also by 
B 901-first, B504.a, and B504b. 

Rooms 905 and 907—908 (given two numbers for purposes of registration) are each 
broken by a buttress supporting the wall of B501-first. Both however are paved with stone 
like 904 and must have been accessible. The dotted lines in Plan II show the approximate 
reconstruction. 

The most interesting point about these rooms was their use as a dumping place during 
a restoration of B500, On the floor of B 904 we found twenty large fragments of six granite 
statues of Tirhaga, Tanutaman, Senkamanseken, Anlaman!, and Aspalta; sce Plates XXXII, 
XXXIII,XXXV. Among these, a head of Tirhaya fitted on the torso found in B500-Trench-A; 
two other fragments fitted on the Anlaman and Aspalta statues from B 500-A: a leg fitted on 
the Tanutaman statue from that place ; and a head of Senkamanseken found in B 500-A fitted 
on a torso found in B 904. These pieces were mainly in the ‘ north-western” quarter of 904 
to the left of any one entering through the doorway trom B 906, but the head of Tirhaqa 
(a very heavy piece) lay beside the “eastern” column, and one fragment lay directly in front 
of the doorway to 906. The undermust pieces rested on the pavement and the others rested on 
these. They had not fallen as if thrown from the tups vf the walls but rested in the position 
of objects which had been carried into the room and been dropped from the height of the 
hands of bearers. At that time, the floors were practically clean as oriental floors go, and 
the dark earth in which the fragments were embedded had been deposited later (perhaps 
on the same day). The dark earth rose nearly to the tops of the walls as now preserved and 
was there covered with about 50cm. of the coarse disturbed débris found over this area. 
There were abundant evidences of merdg-digging including penetrations in the walls; and 
one trench about a metre wide, apparently the work of some European, crossed the room 
from “N.” to “S.” passing over the second column and missing the head of Tirhaga by about 
10cm, The second column had apparently been removed after the deposition of the 


! This is evidently the king whose name was spelt Amananal in Vol. v, p. 109.--Ep. 
33—2 
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fragments and before the excavation of the European trench, None of the fragments was 
‘too large or too heavy to have been carried through the doorways now exposed. 

There were no large fragments of statues in the other rooms, but 905—908 were filled 
with the same dark earth. Now all this dark earth in 904—908 contained many small 
objects and fragments—conical offering vases of faience, cylinders of blue and red frif, faience 
amulets, faience beads, potsherds (none of them Meroitic), a few pieces uf bone (large 
animal), charred palm-wood, small fragments of statues, etc. Now it must be remembered 
that (1) débris of decay is usually free of objects (never so full as this débris), and (2) débris 
dumped from a height such as the tops of the present walls forms a layer of coarse débris 
(such as the faience vases, cylinders, etc.) along the floor. This débris was carried into the 
rooms in baskets and thrown out in 904 on top of the statues. Thus it is clear that at the 
time of the removal of the broken statues from B500 there was a certain amount of dirt 
and rubbish also cleared away. At this place, which had been cleaned up, there had been a 
fire made with palm logs or pieces of palm-wood. 

The doorway into 802-first had been roughly blocked wp with a thin rubble wall. 
Then the “southern” wall of the stone room, B $02-second, was built across in front of the 
doorway. The rubble wall is of so shabby and manifestly temporary a character that it 
cannot have been made long before or long after the closing of the room by the later temple 
wall and was certainly earlier than the deposit of statue-fragments. It seems to me most 
probable that the rooms 903—908 went out of use when the stone temple B S00-second 
was built, and that the rooms were used to take the fragments of royal statues and the 
débris cleared out of B 500. For all practical archaeological purposes the construction of 
B 802-second and the clearing operation in B 500 were contemporaneous. 

The deposit in B 500-A and that in 904 were contemporaneous, as appears from the 
presence of the fragments of the same statues in both. The reason for the use of two dumps 
is clear from the fact that the pieces in B500-A were larger and more difficult to handle 
than those in 904. For the larger pieces it was more convenient tu use the broad doorway 
through B 500-Pylon-I, while the small doorway in the “northern” wall of B 502 permitted 
an easy passage fur the smaller pieces in 904. The pieces carried through the Pylon door- 
way were thrown down in the nearest spot out of sight, a place just beyond the “southern” 
end of Pylon I. The pieces (and the débris) which went through the narrow doorway in the 
“northern” wall of 502 were carried straight across the intervening space to the doorway 
assumed to exist in the “southern” wall of B 906, and so into B904. The level of the floor 
of B502 near its “N.” doorway is 25282 m. and that of 904 is 252°12 m. or 70 cm. lower. 
I estimate the level of the Roadway surface on this line at about 252-30 m. Thus the place 
of origin of the statue fragments was probably B502 but may have been B 501, and it is 
needless to add that the statues were broken before the fr 
B500-A and B 904. 

A few other granite fragments were found which must be 
with this deposit: 


agments were carried out to 


mentioned in connection 


(a) ; A fragment of the crown of the Aspalta-statue (in B 500-.A) was found at the “S.W.” 
pylon of B901-second, under the ereat bank of débris 
not under it. 


corner of the 
and 80 cin. lower than the bottom of the pylon but 


(6; A fragment of a statue, not yet joined to the others, w 
end of B 903, 


tel The head of one of the statnes of Senkamanseken (in B 900-A) was found in B 801-seeond, in 
distutbed debris above the peveluent of that hall 
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(d) A granite door-jamb (or section of an obelisk?) inscribed on two sides with the names of Atlanarsa 
stood in a leaning position in B 801-second in the débris of the “south” aisle between the second and third 
columns. The base rests on débris aboye the second pavement, and the top rises above the late Meroitic 
floors. This is the so-called “altar” reported by Lepsius<L., D., Pt. Vv, Pl. 15b and Tertbund, Vol. v, p. 266), 
but not transported to Berlin (ef. Gavruier, Licre des Rois, Iv, p. 53). It is possible that the stone may 
have been moved slightly by Lepsius, but the top must have been visible in his day. 

(e) A granite stone, uninscribed and of irregular form, lies in front of the “southern” wing of the 
pylon of B 800-second, practically on the surface, This stone was alsu seen by Lepsius (doc. cit.). 

(7) A granite door-jamb (or section of an obelisk?) inscribed on three sides with the names of 
Senkamanseken. This is the second so-called “altar” found by Lepsius and this was transported to 
Berlin (L., D., Pt. v, Pl. 15a and Teatbund, Vol. v, p. 266). According to the vague description of Lepsius, 
this was found, I take it, “south-west” of the pylon of 800-second but nearer to the pylon than to B 500. 
It inust have been on the surface. 

(g) A large fragment of a granite obelisk (?) of Senkamanseken, inscribed on four faces, was found in 
the doorway through the pylon of B 700. - 

(4) A smaller fragment similar to (g) was found in the débris in B 520. 

(t) A headless statue of Akhratan (reigned between Harsiotef and Nastasan) was found on the hard 
subsoil about 20 metres “south” of the pylon of B 901-second (half-way between that and B 500). Discovered 
in 1918—1919, 

(j) The famous Burkal stelae were, according to my view, found not in the temple B 500 (hall 501) but tv 
the disturbed area along the “north” wall of 501 or 502. 

(4) A dais with steps, of dark haematitic sandstone, was seen by Cailliaud about 20 metres “west” of 
the well (B 1000), see this Journul, Vol. v, Pl. X, p. 99. This dais is still in place, and has decorations in 
a style which is unmistakably early Meroitic. 


It is clear that the objects a, b and c¢ belong to the deposit in B 904 and have been for- 
tuitously displaced. The objects 7, j and & come from a clearing which took place after the 
reign of Nastasan. The position of 7 and & prove that this clearing was not the same as 
that from which our deposit came and thus we have to assume two separate clearing 
operations—one soon after the reign of Aspalta, and the other after the reign of Nastasan 
but affecting monuments as early as Piankhy. The position of object f (if correctly ascer- 
tained) and the distribution of objects f and g make it probable that fdves not belong to 
the deposit in 904. Object e, the great stone slab, certainly cannot be from 904, and its 
present position is inexplicable as a stone derived from B 500. Thus it becomes very 
doubtful whether the Atlanarsa stone in B 801 has any connection with the deposit. It is 
difficult to conceive, moreover, how this stone could have reached its present place until 
after the destruction of the Meroitic structures (B 800-Meroitic and B 900-Meroitic). 

To sum up, statues of Tirhaga, Tanutaman, Senkamanseken, a queen of Senkamanseken, 
Anlaman, and Aspalta stood in B 500 (probably B 502) and were broken in pieces there, 
probably owing to, or by the use of, fire made with palm-wood. The broken fragments 
and other débris were afterwards cleared away. The larger fragments were carried out 
through the first pylon of B 500, and thrown down out of sight to the “south” of that 
pylon. The smaller fragments (and the other débris) were carried out through the doorway 
in the “N,” wall of B 502, across the intervening space, into B 906 and so to the rooms now 
put into disuse, namely 904—908. These rvoms were then clear of débris. This clearing 
took place not long after the reign of Aspalta, and the temple B $00-second was built about 
the same time. 
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f. General Remarks on B800-nrst. Plan II. 


A thorough examination of all possible places failed to reveal any foundation deposits 
under B 800-first. Foundation deposits were made under teinples by Tirhaga and Atlanarsa ; 
but none has yet been found made by other Ethiopian kings under temples. One ex- 
planation is to be found in the fact that such sacrificial foundation deposits were made only 
under the original building. Thus B 700 has deposits of Atlanarsa, but none of Senkaman- 
seken, and B 500 has only those of the original nucleus building and no others. But 
B 800-first is the original building on this site and the only possible explanation is that the 
builder knew nothing of the custom. The custom of making sacrificial deposits under the 
corners of pyramids was introduced by Senkamanseken (Pyr. III at Nari) and from the 
work at El-Kurruw in 1918—1919, we now know that none of the kings from Piankhy to 
Atlanarsa practised this custom. Taking these facts into consideration, I would conclude 
that B 800-first, having no deposits, must be the work of a king previous to Tirhaqa. 

Only a few objects, none of them exactly datable, were found between the pavement 
of the erude-brick temple and of the stone temple. Six crude scarabs, a few beads, and 
fragments of gold foil certainly belonged to the period of occupation of B 800-first. Possibly 
something might be foundit we removed the stone pavement of the second temple, but 
that I have been loath to do. The objects in B 904—908 come from B 500, as shown above. 
The only bearing they have on B 800-first is that the facts prove that B 800-first was 
built some time betore the deposit and was replaced by B800-second about that time. This 
was soon after the reign of Aspalta. 

The walls of B800-first are of the cheapest available material, crude-brick, and are 
poorly built even for that material. The nucleus building is of remarkably careless con- 
struction. The entrant angle in the “northern” wall was no doubt due to the presence of 
B 1100 on the “north,” but the slant of the “ eastern” and that of the “southern ” wall with 
the resulting angles at three of the corners can be attributed only to poor or careless 
workmanship. The weakness of the walls of B 803, caused by the diminution of the size of 
the room and the laying of the interior faces of the walls on gebel, is also noticeably bad 
work, It is clear that B 801—802-tirst and B 903—908-first were built after B 803—807- 
first and were of better work. it is therefore possible that B 803-first was rebuilt at that 
time and that the original nucleus building may have been erected a few years earlier than 
the final building. The nucleus building is certainly far too shabby a structure to have 
originated with any of the great kings between Piankhy and Aspalta, but the final building 
might very well have been an early reconstruction by Piankhy. 


The plan of the nucleus building and of the final temple presents the main lines of 


the temples of the New Empire and the Early Ethiopian period at Barkal and Abu Sanam, 
4é, B500-first, previous to Sethos T; B500, Ramesses; B 300-first pre-Ramesside ; B 300- 
second, Tirhaga: B 200-first, T irhaqa; Gritfith’s teinple at Abu Sanat Tirhaga. 

It would thus appear trom the above considerations that the temple B 800-first was 
built previous to Tirhaqa (absence of foundation deposits), and th 
any rate Was built previous to Piankhy. 
rooms (B 803—897-first) was ' 


ee at the nucleus building at 
‘ I infer that the probable builder of the nucleus 
Kashta or his inimediate predecessor. 
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(2) TempLre B 800-secoxp. Plan III (Plate XXXIV). 

Temple B 800-second is the red sandstone temple of which the back part, B 803—804- 
second, was su well-preserved in the time of Cailliaud and Lepsius. ‘This part has now been 
nearly completely destroyed, but owing to the material what is left is easily distinguishable, 
The walls, pavements and columns were all of the same material—a comparatively good 
red sandstone—so that no difficulty was experienced in tracing the temple “westward” 
tu the pylon which formed its “western” extremity. This stone temple was built directly 
over the crude-brick temple at a height of from 60 to 40 cm., and followed the plan of that 
temple except in the sanctuary. Thus the plan presents a pylon, three halls of columns, 
and a single cell (omitting the anteroom and two cells of the older plan), and appears to be 
a restoration of B 800-first. The stune-paved floor slupes gradually from back to front like 
that of the older temple, but falls 90cm. in the 50 metres instead of 70cm. That is, the 
floor of B 804-second is 60 cm. above that of 805-first, while that of 801-second is 40 em. 
above that of 801-first. But still there was no indication of a step. The foundations of 
B 800-second were laid wherever possible un the stone pavement of B 800-first. 

Judging from the plans of Lepsius and Cailliaud and the present scanty remains, 
B 800-second consisted of a nucleus building (Pylon II, B 803, and 804) and an outer part 
(the two halls of columns, B 801—802, and Pylon I). 





a. The Nucleus Building, Pylon IT, B 803—04-second. Plan ITI. 


The nucleus building of B 800-second is that previously reported, as follows: 

(a) Wappineton and Hanpury: Journal of a Visit to Some Parts of Ethiopin, p. 166 (temple D) and 
General Plan (opp. p. 158). In December, 1820, ‘And there are some sculptures on the walls; we 
particularly observed the arms of a woman, beautifully soft and natural.” Refers to B 803. 

(6) Carnuraup: Voyage @ ered, Vol. 1, p. 218; Pl NALIN (temple uv); Pls. LIX, LX, LXIIL 
In 1821. 

(c) Hosxrys: Travels in Ethiopia, p. 140 (temple D), Pls. 17, 18, 25. In March, 1833, “It is much 
injured, and the sculpture and the hieruglyphics which ornamented the interior are quite defaced ; scarcely 
a vestige of the latter remaining to tell that they existed.” 

(qd) Lepstus: Denkméiler, Pt. 1, Pl. 127 aud Testband, Vol. v, p. 266. In 1844. 

In the time of these travellers the walls stood to a considerable height, but now all that 
remains is fragments of the foundation walls, the greater part of the stone pavement, 
the bases of the four columns in B 803 and the altar in 8O4. Moreover, the foundation 
trenches can still be roughly followed where the wall itself is entirely gone, and the face-lines 
of the walls are marked by cut lines on the foundations where preserved. The lines give us 
the front of the pylon, the exterior line of the “S.” wall of S04, and the interior lines of 
that room. Thus the material is sufficient to permit an approximate reconstruction of the 
nucleus, but for the details the measurements must be taken from the plans of Lepsius and 
Cailliaud. Unfortunately the condition of the ruins did not permit either of these two 
scholars to obtain accurate measurements, as is proved by the discordant figures which 


they give. For example: 


Lepsius Cailliaud At present 
(a) Distance between column centres .. 290 em. eas 300 crm, “ds 280—285 cm. 
(b) . 53 centre and “E.” wall ... 245 cm. és 230 em. 
(e) mm 63 Pe a Ne gg aes 820m, ae 405 om. 
(2) Width middle aisle between centres we 652 em. ust 470 cm, aid 645 cia. 


(v) Thickness of Pylon II oe ies .. 353 cm. ot 370 em. ais (385 em. ) 
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There are other discrepancies, but these suffice to show that Lepsius’ measurements are 
usually, but not always, the nearer to the mark. I doubt very much whether the mouldings 
at the corners of the building as shown by Lepsius ever existed, but I have taken them on 
trust for the pylon. 

The size of the pylon is still roughly indicated by the foundation trench, by the face- 
line of the foundation stones on the “west” and by a few foundation stones on the “ east.” 
The width was clearly somewhat greater than that given by either Lepsius or Cailliaud, 
so that the distance in room 803 between the “western” wall and the nearer column centres 
could not have been much different from that between the “eastern” wall and the nearer 
column centres on that side (i.e. 230.cm.), The latter distance is imposed by the measure- 
ment from the altar in S04 to the column centres, both of which are still in place. 

Room B 803-second had two rows of-two columms as in the crude-brick temple. It was 
built at an angle to the older room, probably in an effort to straighten the temple axis, and 
was somewhat larger. The columns have a diameter of 87cm. on a basis of 105 em., and 
consisted of whole drums. The foundation of each was an irregular block of five or six stones 
of the same size as those of the f.c. of the walls. These were laid on the older stone pave- 
ment. The column centres were 280—285 cm. apart in each row, and 230 cm. (estimated) 
from the nearer wall. The width of the middle aisle was 645 cm. on the “east” and 655 em. 
on the “west.” This indicates that the room was slightly wider on the “west” than on 
the “east,” and on re-drawing the plan according to Lepsius’ measurements alone T found 
that the result was a room so distorted: 

The wall between 803 and 804 was very thick (both Lepsius and Cailliaud agree on 
295cm.). The single cell was larger than one of the old cells, and fell directly over 807-first 
in the axis of the new nucleus. Near the middle was an altar made of a single block of 
reddish sandstone (not “ polished green stone”), set on the pavement. The inside measure- 
ments, as indicated by the lines on the f. c., show the width of the room to have been 
435 cm. instead of the 477 em. of Lepsius. In my plan I have kept Lepsius’ measurement ; 
the bottom course may have projected to form a narrow ledge around the base of the wall. 


b. Second Hall of Columns, B 802-second. Plan LIT. 


The stone nuclens building had not been turned quite enough to bring its axis in 
alignment with the axis of the onter crude-brick temple, and so the axis of B 802-second 
which was parallel to that of 802-first makes a slight angle with the axis of the stone 
nucleus building. But the “eastern” end of the axis of B 802-second had been brought in 
cuntact with the “western” end of the axis of the nucleus, Thus the face of Pylon IT crosses 
room 802 at a very slight slant. Otherwise, $02-second is nicely squared and is rectangular. 

The “northern” wall was built partly on the floor of the old temple and partly in a 
cutting made along the face of the old crude-brick wall. Thus it was built as a sort of 
casing to the old wall, which appears to have remained in place. There was plenty of room 
to have made 802-second as wide as 802-first, but the shift of the axis and the size imposed 
by using the old “N.” wall brought the « S,” of 802-second wall in front of the old crude- 
brick wall. The foundation stones were laid on the older stone pavement. The inner face 
was marked as usnal by a line on the fc, but there was no line for the exterior face, and 
the latter face was ne doubt left undressed, as it was hidden by the old crude-brick walls of 


904. The “western” wall was built like the “ northern” wall as a casing to the old crude- 
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brick wall. The “S.” wall passed in front of the old doorway to 904, while the floor of the 
new temple was about 40cm. above the old floor in 904. 

The columns were in two rows of two each, instead of the three of the older temple. 
This arose froin the diminution in size of the room due to the thickening of the walls and 
the shift of axis. The columns had a diameter of 105 cm. on a basis of 125 .cm., but the 
basis was cut down from a larger basis of 165 em.; or to put it another way, the disc-basis 
and the basis of the column were formed by one stone, which rested on the old pavement. 
This basis was composed of two half-drums, but the column above was of whole drums. 
The space between the column centres in each row was 395 em., and that between the centres 
and the nearer side-wall was 220—230cm., while the middle aisle had a width of 643— 
650 cm. between centres. The difficulty of finding a sufficiently strong piece of sandstone 
450. cm. long to cover the space of 395 cm. is manifest. It could be done, but it would be 
an enormously thick block. Heavy beams of good hard wood (acacia) were certainly avail- 
able and it may be that the roof was partly or wholly of wood (¢f. the remark on roofing 
under (1) d, above). 

The remains of a screen wall, £2 em. thick, were found connecting the columns of the 
“N.” row and the “western” wall. Probably a similar screen is to be restored on the 
«S.” also. 

ce. First Hall of Columns, B801-second. Plan IIT. 

The wall between 802 and 801 was 400 cm. thick, but was not a pylon. The thickening 
seems to have been due to the manner in which the crude-brick wall was cased with stone 
on both sides. The width of the doorway could be calculated from a fragment of the face 
preserved on the “S.” 

B 801-second is about the same width as the old hall, but was shortened by the 
thickening of the wall between that and 802, just mentioned. Therefore the axis of B 801- 
second was nearly the same as that of $01-first, but as B 802-seeond had been shifted “N.” 
on 802-first, the difference between the axes of the two stone rooms was greater than that 
between the two crude-brick rooms. 

The “southern” and the “eastern” walls were built by casing the old crude-brick 
walls, which had been cut back for that purpose. The “northern” wall was of a 
different character. There the first course of the wall was laid across the top of the remains 
of the core of the old crude-brick wall, while the outer stones in the foundation course were 
laid as headers on the outside of the old core. This wall was dressed on both faces. 

Only one course of the masonry of the wall was preserved, but that was in place almost 
all around the three sides of the hall. On the fourth side the pylon was better preserved. 
The foundation course consisted of headers. The course was about 45cm. high. The stones 
were about 80 x 50 x 50cm, and the masonry was not much different from that of B 700. 

There were two rows of three columns instead of the older four. The column had a 
diameter of 105c¢m. on a basis of 125 cm. and a sub-basis of 165 cm.—like B 802-second. 
But the sub-basis, although circular, was built of small stones: and the basis and bottom 
drum of the column were of one stone. The distance between the column centres in the 
same row and that between the centres and the nearer side-wall were the same, namely 
350 em. The width of the middle aisle between centres was 730-—7T40 em. The room 
widened slightly towards the “ west.” 

As noted above pp. 252—3, the black stone of Atlanarsa was found in the “S.” aisle, 
and the head of the statue of Senkamanseken between the third column on the “N.” and 
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the * E.” wall. The head had come into its place after the destruction of the stone temple, 
perhaps in modern times. The black stone (not an altar) had been deposited after the 
destruction of the Mervitic walls. 


d. Pylon I of B800-second. Plan HI. 


Pylon I of B 800-secund is preserved to a height uf two courses above the foundations, 
or in some places three. The facing courses are stretchers, breaking the joints above and 
below, while the core is badly built of stones laid irregularly. The foundation course is of 
headers, like the rest of the temple, but carelessly laid towards the outer ends of pylons. 

On the “north” side of the niched doorway there was a re-used block of grey sandstone 
in the top course, on which was incised a Horus-name, “ Ka-nekht....” (end missing). 
No contemporary inscriptions or reliefs were visible, but these would have begun above 
the part now preserved. 

As stated before, the old crude-brick pylon appears to have been carried away to 
prepare for building the stune pylon. But the top of the crude-brick wall of the subsidiary 
rovms behind the “8.” wing of the stune pylon was laid bare and was found to have been 
cut back 10—15 em. by the foundation trench in which the stone pylon had been built. 
Along the older grey stone stairway, however, and for a metre or so to the “S.” of the 
present end of the stair, the pylon masonry descended close beside the stairway. An entrance 
tu the stairway had been constructed in the masonry of the “S.” wall of B801-second 
directly over the older entrance, but about 12 cm. wider, and the wall continued “south- 
wards” to form a wider stairway. Thus there is a gap between the old steps and the 
“eastern” side of the second stairway, and it becomes probable that the older grey stair 
had been replaced by a red stone stairway during the construction of B 800-second. This 
red stair may be presumed to have fullowed the lines of the older stair and to have passed 
up through the masonry of the pylon. At some period during the occupation of B 800- 
second, the stairway had been closed by a wall of red sandstone, which projected slightly 
Into room 801-second and was faced on the side towards that room. 


e. General remarks on B 800-second. Plan III. 


It is obvious that B 800-second is a reconstruction of B 800-first in red sandstone 
instead of crude-brick—an example of the reconstructions of brick temples in stone which 
are vften mentioned in the Egyptian and Ethiopian temple inscriptions. It is more difficult 
to decide Just huw far the old crude-brick temple was in decay at the time of the stone 
reconstruction: but the topography points to the probable answer. The course of the rain- 
water ufter the time of Aspalta (drawn from excavations of 1918—1919) was along the “N.” 
side of 801, and must have acted on the “N.” wall of that room and the “ N.” wing of the 
pylon. Now this © N. wall is the only one which was entirely reconstructed, not cased 
(ef. 802), Thus it appears to me that the “N,’ side of B 801-first and the “N.” wing of the 
ernde-brick pylon had been brought down by running water before the stone temple was 
built, but that the rest of the temple was practically intact and in use. The floors were 
practically clean and the fomulations of the stone walls and of the columns were laid directly 
The intervening spaces were filled in with dumped débris on which the 
second pavement was then laid. The only change in plan was the omission of the subsidiary 
ryoms and the simplification of the sanctuary. 
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The distinctive feature of the stone temple is the single ccll preceded by a wide hall 
of columns. One looks in vain for an exact parallel. The later Meroitic temples have the 
cell and the preceding hall of the same width. A ruck-cut temple which we discovered 
between Merawi and Barkal on the “east” bank in 1916 and dated to Senkamanseken 
presents the nearest apprvach, but differs essentially. And Tirhaya’s temple, B 300, omits 
the anteroom, but has three cells (and a small room off the middle cell), The temple 
B 700-Mervitic does indeed present the form of B 800-second, but the reconstruction to which 
it belongs was sv clearly a makeshift that the example has little value. Possibly the form 
of the burial chambers of the royal pyramids may bear on the question. We have now (1919) 
a complete series of all the royal tombs from Kashta to Nastasan; and the exact duplicate 
of this plan of 803— 804 (a wide room and a narrow cell) occurs in the tombs from Senka- 
manseken to Malenagan (i.e. Senkamanseken, Anlaman, Aspalta, Amtalga, and Malenaqan) 
but neither before nor afterwards. I mention this merely for the sake of completeness, not 
because I would venture to draw any conclusion from the fact. It is possible that the 
simplification of the plan in the stone temple was due entirely to lack of room. Between 
B 1100 and B900-first, both uf which were in existence at this time, the available width 
for B 800-second was only 15°40 m., of which the single cell 804-second fills over half. 

No foundation deposits were found, nor any inscriptions. But the early travellers 
report (see above) that the walls of B 803 at least were covered with reliefs and inscriptions. 
The Meroitic walls in B600, B700, and most of those in B 500, have neither reliefs nor 
inscriptions, and the Meroitic reliefs and inscriptions (Amannutek ?) found in a few places 
in B 500 are all in very crude fat relief (poor work). 

The reddish sandstone used in B 800-second is of good quality, as far as I can judge 
from the same bed of stone as that in B 700-Ethiopian and B 500-Ethiopian. The masonry 
is very like that in B700—masonry core cased with stretchers. It is in any case of an 
entirely different type from the Meroitic masonry at Barkal. 

It is clear that the reconstruction of this temple in red stone took place previous to 
the Meroitic period. Above the conclusion was reached that B800-second must have been 
built about the same time as the deposit of statues in B 500-A and in B 904-first, and that 
this was soon after the reign of Aspalta (see (1) f, above). 


(3) B 800-MEROoITIC. 


In B 801-second there was a long rubble wall running the length of the hall and 
passing through the pylon-doorway to join with other contemporary walls of rubble and 
crude-brick in front of the pylon. These walls were built on a surface of decay 50—70 cm. 
above the stone pavement of the second temple and seemed to belong to the same period 
as B100 and the late walls in B500-A (later than the first century B.c.) but might have 
been even later. The conditions precluded the assumption that B 801 was still in use, but 
the walls may have been partially preserved and so utilized for domestic structures, as 
happens so often. These walls do not seem to be connected with those over B 902—908 
(see below). 

(4) B 900-First. Plan II (Plate XNAT with Plate XXXY). 

The building B 900-first, consisting of the two rooms B 901 and 902, has never before 

been recorded except: by vague indications. No one had excavated 1t, although Dr Budge 


remarks (The Egyptian Sudan, Vol. 1, p. 138): ° We turned over large numbers of stones 
34-9 
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and dug a few trenches here, but we were just as unsuecesstul in finding any traces of the 
plan of the building as Cailhaud, Hoskins. and Lepsius were.” The only trench of European 
character which we picked up was that across 904, and probably Dr Budye’s other trenches 
had been obliterated by the subsequent digging of mero. 

The building which I distinguish as B 900-first consists of a lony hall still showing 
a pair of columns (probably originally five) down the middle and a smaller anteroom. 
There was no pylon. 

The foundations were well built and set in trenches in hard subsoil. In the “N.” wall 
alone, the f.c. consisted of slabs of greyish sandstone (like pavement slabs): in the other 
walls, the foundation wall consisted of one or two courses of heavy stones. These were laid 
usually as headers in the faces of the courses with two stretchers between. but in some 
places there was a header between, as the wall was three stones wide and exceeded the 
superstructure wall by 20—40 cm. The stones averaged about 80 x 50 x 50 em. In some 
places the bottom f.c. had stretchers on the outer face, but the interior was unattainable. 

On this solid foundation the superstructure walls were built to cut lines as usual and 
dressed back to the lines after construction. Thus the actual wall was about 200 cm. in 
width with a margin of 1O—20 cm. of the f.c. projecting beyond the wall. The stones were 
the same as in the foundations, namely a reddish weathering sandstone. The wall was two 
and a half stones wide, and the bonding was unusually good. The bottom course consisted 
of five stretcher-stones side by side echeloned so as to break joints; the second course 
consisted of three header-stones (shortened on the outer faces uf the wall by dressing) laid 
end to end and breaking joints with the bottom course; the third course was like the 
bottom course; and although no part of the fourth or higher courses was preserved, the 
alternation was probably continued. At the “S.W.” corner of 902, where the third course is 
preserved in both the side and the end walls, the stretcher-stones of the side-wall are 
continued straight across the end wall. The walls were dressed on both fuces except un the 
“N.” face towards BS800-pirst, and the “E.” wall of B901 wus continued “northwards” behind 
800-first as fur as the side of B1100. Thus this wall served as an enclosing wall for 
B 800-first. 

Both 901 and 902 were paved with irregular slabs of reddish weathering sandstone or 


of red sandstone. This pavement was preserved over the whole of 902-first but only under 
the two columns in B 901, 


a. The Anteroom, B902-first. Plan Il, with Plate XXXV. 


The “western” and “northern” walls of B 902-first were built against the crude-brick 
masonry of B 800-first at the “S.E.” corner of the subsidiary rooms (B 903, ete.), Thus 
B 900-first was built after B 800-first (the crude-brick temple). 

The masonry part of the “western” wall of B 902 was not a pylon, but its “ western” 
face between the older crude-brick wall and the “S.W.” corner was decorated with two large 
standing figures in sunk relief fucing towurds the “S.W.” corner of B902-first. Of these 
figures the feet only are preserved, but the scene was clearly original to the wall, and of 
the usual character of large wall-scenes (as on pylons). The doorway in the “western” wali 
of B 902 cuts through this wall-scene on the outside and is therefore not the original door- 
way of this room, It has a double rabbeting like a pylon duorway. The original entrance 
must be the doorway in the “N.” wall of 902. This original entrance was blocked up after 
the other doorway was opened and we found the lower courses of this blocking wall in place. 





Building Bgoo-first, seen from the “east” 





he ‘south’. B8So2 and $03 in the background 


Room go2-first, seen from ¢ 
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The room was paved as stated above, but the pavement showed no trace of columns. 
Now the columns would have been set on the pavement as in B901-first, and all traces of 
centering may well have been weathered away. The width of the room (“E.-W.”) seems to 
demand a single “ N.-S.” row of two columns. In addition to these hypothetical columns, 
there had been in the “S.E.” corner of the room some structure built of masonry, but whether 
a rectangular basis or a stair, I could not make out, nor indeed its exact dimensions. 

The wall between 902 and 901 was of the same width and of the same type of masonry 
as the other walls. The doorway was not marked but was certainly in the “northern” half 
of the wall, 

b. Lhe Main Hall, B901-yirst. Plan TL. 

The paved floor of B 902-first was a few centimetres (about half the thickness of the 
slabs) higher than the top of the foundation walls of the hall, and rested on the hard subsoil. 
On the pavement stood the columns without any intervening basis. The remains of two 
columns were still in place, desperately weathered since their exposure by merdg-digging, 
In the disturbed débris in the room, there were a large number of coltunn-drums and a 
capital (open papyrus flower) which were better preserved. The tops of the columns, as 
preserved, were a little lower than the base of the later wall of 900-second. Their diameter 
was about 82cm. The distance between the centres of the two columns is so great (575 em.), 
and the number of drums in the débris is so many, that I conclude the number of columns 
to have been originally five (as shown in Plan IL). This would give 285 cm. between the 
centres of the columns compared with the 340—350 cm. between the centres and the two 
side-walls. 

ce. General Remarks on B900-first. Plan IT. 


The pavement slopes slightly from back to front as in the tw temples B 800, being at 
about 252°90 m. in the “eastern” end of B 901 and talling about 40 cm. to 252°50 m. in the 
“western” part of B 902. The Roadway, which had a level of 252-77 m. at the “S.E.” corner 
of 901, was probably about on a level with the floor of 902 at a point opposite the doorway 
of the latter room. Thus the Roadway and the building 900-first had the same living level 
and must have been in use at the same time. 

In addition to the fact, already noted, that B 900-tirst is proved by its relations to 
B 800-first to have been later in construction than B 800-first, it may be mentioned here 
that the re-used stones with which B 901-second was built probably came from B 900-first. 
The material and the size of the stones are the same, and some of them have reliefs and 
hieroglyphics in the same workmanship as the part ofa relief-scene on the “ western” wall 
of 902-first. The name of Piankhy occurs on one of these re-used stunes, and thus B 900-first 
is probably to be ascribed to that king. 


(5) Tue CuaPeL witH Prion, B901-sEconp, Plan III (Plate XXXTYV). 


On top of the second and third courses of B 900-first, a later building had been con- 
structed consisting of a single room with a pylon. The remnants preserved showed the 
“southern” wing of the pylon, the foundations of the “northern” wing as far as the “N.” 
wall, a small part of the “N.” wall, and nearly the whole of the lower courses of the © S.” 
wall. The “northern” part had been saved from tvtal destruction by the great bank of 


débris already mentioned several times. 
The material consisted as far as could be seen entirely of re-used blocks of the same 
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size and of the same reddish weathering sandstone as those of B 900-first. Some of the 
re-used stones bore sunk reliefs and inscriptions of the same workmanship as the reliefs on 
B 900-first, and the inscribed faces of these were all placed out of sight either inside the 
wall or in the back face of the wing of the pylon. It is to be noted that the re-use of 
dressed stones produces a greater irregularity than in the original masonry. Yet the 
bonding was again very good, at any rate in the wall. In the *S.” wall, the three preserved 
courses were laid as follows: the bottom course resting on the third course of 901-first 
consisted of stretcher-stones on the inside face backed by two rows of header-stones end to 
end, so that the outside face showed as a header course; the second course had headers on 
each face and stretchers between them; and the third course had stretchers un the outside 
face backed by two rows of headers, the exact reverse of the bottom course. The pylon was 
much wider, and the masonry was of the type of B 700, headers in the core with a casing 
of stretchers on each face. 

Around the outside of this chapel, on the “N.,.” the “E.” and the “S.,” there were 
considerable stretches of a course or two of undressed sandstone blocks (headers in the bottom 
course), apparently lined against the outside of the wall. These stones appear to have been 
laid as a support to the wall of B 901-second. They rest on from 60—100 em. of débris and 
cannot be connected in any way with the older building. 

The floor of B 901-second was not preserved nor indicated by any marks on the walls, 
but it certainly lay above the third course of B 900-first and above the tups of the stumps 
of columns still in place in B 900-first. That means the level was 253°80 m. or more. 

The single cell chapel with pylon was common enough in the Meroitic period, but in 
B700-sub we have an example which was certainly previous to Atlanarsa and may have 
been as early as the Nineteenth Dynasty. I would reconstruct B 901-second on the general 
lines of the Meroitic chapel (cf. the chapel at el-Mesawwerat, CAILLIAUD, Voyage, Pl. XXX, 
No. 8) with two rows of four columns each. The re-used stones of Piankhy proved that the 
chapel is much later than his time, but I would not merely on the basis of form put it as 
late as the Meroitic period (ze. later than Nastasan), The masonry would be against so late 
a date, I think; but the only Meroitic masonry I have seen is that of the first century B.C. 
at Barkal. 

(6) THE Roucu Watts, B 902—908-Mrrortic. Plan IIL. 

Projecting into B 902-first and covering the subsidiary rooms B 903—908, we found a 
very poorly built structure of which only the foundations were preserved, and these by no 
means complete. The “S.” foundation wall was fairly straight, as it followed the outside of 
the old crude-brick wall, but the cross-walls were askew. There seemed to be two rooms, 
a long room on the “east” and a small room on the “west.” The entrance appeared to be 
in the “ eastern” wall while the “western” end was formed by the “8S.” wing of the Pylon I 
of 800-second. Thus the orientation is towards the “east” in a direction opposite to that of 
all the temples at Barkal. In 1919, however, we found in B 1200 a series of temporary 
structures (coronation halls ?) some of which had this orientation. 

The wall projecting into 902-first descended to within 30-40 em. of the old floor, where 
it rested on débris. The rest appears to have been built on the surface of decay formed by 
the weathered ruins of B 903—908-first, but the “8.” wall had been sunk in the débris 
beside the old erude-brick wall. The floor must have passed over the top of the column 
stump standing in B 904 (ze. more than 175 em. above the floor of 904). The foundations 
of the cross wall rested partly on the tops of the remains of the old walls. 


Plate XXXVI 
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The masonry of red sandstone was extremely poor even fur foundation walls. In the 
“Ki.” wall, there were a few re-used stones, one of which bore the cartouche of Harsiotef 
(Sa-mery-Amun Har-si-iotef, in one cartuuche). This was ina different style to the sculptures 
on B 902-first and on the re-used stones in B 901-second. 

Considering the orientation, the plan, and the poor masonry of B 902—908-Meroitic, 
Tam inclined to see in that building a tempvrary structure of the same nature as those 
found in 1919 in B 1200. The situation and the high level indicate a late periud, but one in 
which B 800-second was still standing. The re-used stone of Harsiotef proves that the 
time was long enough after that king for a stone building vf his to have fallen into decay. 
All this seems to me to pvint to the period of the Barkal pyramids, or the first century B.c. 


(7) CONCLUSIONS ON THE History OF B 800 anD B 900. 


The relative order of the different buildings which are included in the numbers B 800 
and B 900 is clear, but evidence as to the fixed dates depends on the re-used stones of 
Piankhy, that of Harsiotef, and above all on the deposit of statue fragments in 904. This 
last point needs some further discussion. The statues stood in B 500 (probably 502)’, where 
they were broken through fire or by the use of fire, the picces then being gathered and 
carried out with other rubbish, partly to B 500-A and partly to B 904. The fragments come 
from ten statues of five kings of Ethiopia and one queen. These five kings form a succession 
from which only one king, Atlanarsa, is omitted, and he had only a short reign, died un- 
expectedly and left his monuments in an unfinished condition. These five kings (with 
Atlanarsa) cover a period beginning in 688 b.c, and ending according to my last estimate 
about 563 B.c., or about 125 years. We have no prvof at present that the temple ever con- 
tained statues of Piankhy, Shabaka and Shabataka: but statues were made at Napata for 
Amtalqa and indeed for so late a king as Akhratan (between Harsiotetf and Nastasan). It is, 
therefore, significant that the destruction of these statues involved the monuments of these 
successive kings and none of a later date. Now B502 was built in its present form (except 
for some repairs to one wall) by Piankhy, and the kiosk in the centre was built by Tanuta- 
man. The hall is a vast lofty compartment with 46 columns, and 501 is a similar hall with 
fewer columns. We have thus two alternatives: (a) the statues of these kings stood in one 
part of 501 and were damaged by an accidental fire or one made by a foreign enemy, or 
(b) the statues of just these kings were wilfully broken by fire by a dynastic enemy. In such 
a vast and lofty room as 501 or 502, an accidental fire, even if the roof had been of wood, 
would have been well-nigh impossible. A foreign enemy invading the country might have 
plundered the temple treasury, but would hardly have troubled to burn the temple, and 
as a matter of fact there is no sign of a conflagration involving any of the walls from the 
“eastern” side of 501 to the very back wall of the temple. There remains only the rest of 
501, which I have not yet examined. The conclusion to which I have come is that the 
statues were deliberately broken by a dynastic enemy. We know that Aspalta was followed 
by Attalga, Malenagan, and Nalna’aya. The queens of Malenayan and Nalma’aya were 
buried in the cemetery of the queens of the blood roval (Nansalsa, Madikani, ete.) who 
belonged to the family of Anlaman and Aspalta. Indeed, Henuttakhabit (7), the daughter 
of Aspalta, was buried by Nalma’aya and was probably his queen. The tombs of the queens 


1 For a view of temple B 5), discussed in Prof. Reisuer’s first article in this Journal, Vole iv, pp. 213 
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which inust on archaeological grounds be connected with Amtalqa were in the “southern” 
cemetery at Nari. The evidence is all very indefinite, but it seems to me that we have 
here an indication of circumstances which might possibly fit the facts. I consider it as 
practically certain that the statues were broken intentionally soon after the reign of Aspalta. 
I infer provisionally that this was dune by Amtalqa, that the remains and the rubbish were 
cleared away by hin and that temple BS00-second was built by him. In nv case would I 
agree to a date later than Netaklabataman, the successor of Nalma‘aya, for the events in 
question. 

With this result as a basis and taking into consideration the other conclusions reached 
in the course of this article, I would set forth the history of this group of buildings as 
follows : 

(1; B1100. Not yet excavated. 

(2) Bsoo-trst. Built by Kashta(/), or partly by Kashta and partly by Piankhy. Crude-brick. 

(3, B900-first. Built by Piankhy/?). Reddish sandstone. 

(4) Roadway. Made during the occupation of B 900-first. 

(5) Breaking of statues. By Amtalga 2), but not later than Netaklabataman. 

(6) Deposition of statues in B 500-A and in B 900. By Amtalqa(, but not later than Netaklabataman. 

(7) BS8v0-second. Built about the same time as (6). Reddish sandstone. 

(8) B9O}-first. Built by Harsiotef(%). 

(9) B902-9-Meroitie. Built in First Century B.c. 

(19) B800-Meroitic. Built after First Century ap. 


With this I close ny report on the temples at Barkal as I left them in April 1916. 
Atter that, excavations were suspended until the end of December 1918, when I resumed 
work and continued until Feb. 20, 1919. The general course of the history of the sacred 
area beside Gebel Barkal was in 1916 quite clear, and has only become more certain during 
the later work. Nothing was found which might be previous to the New Empire except 
the two contracted burials in front of B 600. In the Eighteenth Dynasty at least two 
temples were built: they were small, but of first-class masonry and decorated in characteristic 
royal style. The great temple was founded by TutCankhamin or Haremhab on a plan 
which omitted only the Ramesses chapel and the First Hall of Columns. By this act, the 
site was first established as an important religious centre. The great temple was restored 
hy Sethus I, enlarged by Ramesses If, and probably received support from all the later kings 
down to the Libyan period: but no other temples appear to have been built at Barkal until 
the Ethiopian period. If Tam right in my deduction as to the builder of B 800-first, then 
the revival of construction at Barkul began under Kashta, but Piankhy was the first to do 
great things, He wade the earliest considerable reconstruction of the great temple of Amin 
and probably built B 900-first and the Roadway, if not the outer part of the temple of Kashta. 
No trace so far has been found of the work of Shabaka or Shabataka, but Tirhaqa worked 
on B500, rebuilt the old New Empire temple B300, and made the new rock-cut temple 
B 200, Tanutaman built the screen-work in the middle of B 502; Atlanarsa began B 700; 
Senkamanseken rebuilt B503 and finished B 700; Anlaman and Aspalta are only known 
at present from the temporary coronation (’) halls in B 1200: and Amtalga probably rebuilt 
the Kashta-temple (B500-first) in stone (B 800-second). It is clear, as indeed was to be 
expected, that the Early Ethiopian monarchy was the periud of the greatest architectural 
activity at Gebel Barkal. 


WHAT IS THE A.A? 
By N. W. THOMAS, M.A. 


UNDER the name fw is understood an element that played an important part in the 
conceptions of the ancient Egyptians; but, if the literature of the subject is a guide, 
Egyptologists are by no means agreed as to the real nature of the ha. It is most commonly 
represented as a double, or a genius, or the image of a genius; but 10 has also been regarded 
as an image, or funerary statue of a deceased person, as the embodiment of the life principle 
orasatotem. I am not concerned to set out here the precise signification of the term, nor to 
scour the literature ot Egyptology for all references, important or unimportant, to the subject; 
I therefore content myself with appending a few of those which have come to my notice’. 

I will however point out that the conception of the ku as a tutem appears tu rest 
upon a misconception. Moret, one of the upholders of this view, says that “primitive 
societies in their early stages believe in a supreme force which unites all the attributes 
attributed to the ka; the totem is an ensign, a distinctive mark, a name, substance, source 
of life from which a man comes at birth and returns at death, and finally it is human food,” 

It may be possible to find at one point or another on the earth's surface all these ideas 
associated with the totem: but it would be very safe to say that nowhere are they all found 
in the creed of any one people. Not only so, but some of the features assigned to the totem 
by M. Moret are definitely non-totemic : such is, for example, the idea that the totem serves 
as food to the members of the clan. 

The view has indeed been put forward that the totem was originally eaten and then 
came to be tabu, but it is a theory and nothing but a theory: except among the Arunta, if 
we leave out of account decadent tribes whose tutemisin is no longer a living force, the 
totem is not eaten by the members of the clan’, and even among the Arunta he cats of it 
sparingly, not as food fur himself, but in the course of ceremonies intended to increase the 
numbers of the totem for the benefit of non-clansmen—clearly a very different thing from 
the use of the totem as food by the clan, which is implied by the words quoted above. 

It may be true to say that primitive peoples believe in a supreme force, but if they 
believe, they do not recognise it: the supreme force is in fact an idea brought out by an 
effort of synthesis on the part of the armchair socivlogist: at the same time it is possible 
that the idea is, from the standpoint of logic, to be justified. 

Again, to say that the totem is the source of life is true, at most, In a very restricted 
sense; violation of totemic tabus is believed to entail barrenness in women, perhaps; but 
TI do not recall any direct statement that the life of the individual is due to the totem 
whether by way of incarnation or as a creator who implants in the future mother the germ 
of a new life. The Arunta, it is trne, associate pregnancy with the incarnation or reincarna- 


L Recue de Mistotre des Religions, IXVIT, JNI-191 » Moret’: Lertachs, f. tif. Spracke, XLVIIT, 152 sq-: 
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tion of tutemic ancestors or their emanations; but there is good reason to believe that the 
Arunta philosophical system is a comparatively late product, which has overthrown an 
earlier totemism of a mure ordinary type: in any case it Is Ulogical to argue from a single 
exceptional case. 

This brings me to another point; M. Moret says that totemism is assuciated with 
primitive peoples in their carly stages. With that statement in view, it is natural to 
expect in his article sume justification of his assertion of the existence of totemism in 
Eevpt, which was certainly net primitive at the time when we first learn anything of the 
ka He however accepts the view that totemisin cannot be shown to have existed in Egypt, 
at any rate so long as better evidence is not brought to light. 

The term totemisin is, In spite of an enormous literature, a vague one; and writers on 
the subject hover between two opinions, making the essence of totemism alternately the 
social side, Le. the assuciation of sections of a tribe into definite groups, and the magico- 
religious side, 1.e. the performance of rites like those of the Arunta in virtue of a bond of 
union between the kin and the totem. On the whole the tendency seems to be to throw 
overboard one after another all the ideas originally associated with totemism and to 
recognise that no definition can be given which will hold good for all areas in which are 
found institutions which we term totemic. There is certainly much to be said for the view 
that there is no single origin to which we can trace all such forms’; it is prima facie far 
more probable that, as with secret societies, elements have combined in different propor- 
tions in different areas and, by a process which anthropologists term convergence, have 
come to bear similar or somewhat similar aspects without being in reality referable 
to identical causes, 

Even if it were possible to lay down with some definiteness that totemism was known 
in Egypt at some early stage of development, it would still be a very different proposition 
to argue that any Egyptian institution of historic times can be referred to totemism for its 
origin. There may be parts of the world where totemism has developed into a cult of local 
gods or into ancestor worship or into some other form more in keeping with later ideas ; 
but such cases are, so fur as our evidence goes, infrequent ; in the ordinary way totemism, 
when decadence sets in, simply disappears. There are considerable remains of totemism in 
West Africa: the Edo of Benin City2, for example, have different burial rites for each 
totem kin, and the central feature of their rites is the ceremonial eating of the flesh of the 
totem: in certain families the rite is degenerate and the food is simply thrown away; yet 
in spite of this the mentivn of, or questions about, the totem of a family will often provoke 
a smile on the part of the informant at the idea of any one being interested in anything 
so insignificant. It this is the case with a people among whum the totem still plays a part 
in ritual, still more is it true of the peoples, and they are the majority, among whom no 
such role is or has ever been, sv far as can be seen, attributed to it. 

Even if then totemisin were proved for primitive Egypt, it would still be far from 
proven that the idea of the ku was derived from it. Before such a proposition could be 
admitted it would be necessary tu treat from a historical point of view the notion of the ku 


UTt has new been shown that in Fiji two kinds of totemism exist which cannot be referred to a 
single origin. 
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and show that it existed in something like the form assigned to it in later times, at an 
epuch when totemism was still, if not a living force, at any rate sv near the common stock 
of ideas as to ake it a fruitful source of secondary principles. 

As I have pointed vut above, the procedure adupted by M. Moret is to summarise the 
ideas associated with totemism in every part of the world and to assume that, if totemism 
existed in ancient Egypt, the picture thus drawn would be a true portrait of Egyptian 
totemism. It is, as I have said, a composite photograph ; and the types from which it is 
built up are so different that we can hardly reeognise the traits of a single one in the 
picture thus drawn. 

It may not be out of place to observe that from the point of view of method, 
M. Moret’s procedure was indefensible. If one desires to draw with some amount of realism 
a portrait of an institution, the natural procedure is, if direct evidence as to its central 
features is not available, to collect evidence as to similar institutions in the peoples con- 
tiguous to the area whose social organisation is in question; and then, if thére are no 
reasons for supposing that they differed widely from those of which a hypothetical sketch 
is to be constructed, to evolve the latter from a consideration of the relevant evidence. In 
other words, if we wish to arrive at an idea of what ancient Egyptian totemism was like, 
if it ever existed, the proper procedure is to sift the African evidence—and the evidence 
from any other area which may have left its impress on Egypt, and on this basis to evolve 
a sketch of the Egyptian creed. 

If this method had been adopted, M. Moret would have tound himself short of many 
of the concepts which form his totemic parallels to the ideas expressed in the ka. 

In point of fact it can hardly be said that one single point of all those enumerated by 
M. Moret is characteristic of African totemisin. 

At most there is a vague resemblance to a protective genius to be fuund in some of 
the aetiological myths that are told to explain the association of the sacred aninal with 
the kin. A family that respects the python tells. for example, a story that one of its 
ancestors once crossed a river on the back of a python, on which were growing plants, so 
that he thought it was dry land; after he had crossed, the python sank with a great noise 
intu the depths of the river and the man was amazed; hence his descendants respect the 
python to this day. In the Ibo country some towns account for their sacred animals by 
saying that once when their forefathers were pursued by enemies, the sacred animal, a 
squirrel in two cases, obliterated the tracks of the fugitives and saved their lives. 

This is however by no means the same thing as regarding the animal as a genius; and 
it is this that M. Moret’s theory requires. In order to come into that category a totem 
must be supposed to act as a living helper tu the kin at the present day. It must be 
remembered that an aetiological myth by no means corresponds to an event in the histury 
of a tribe; it is a story invented to explain an association of an animal species with a 
human kin, and has no more claim to authority than has a tolk-etymology among ourselves 
to a place in the Oxford Dictionary. : 

Not only so; but in other cases, so far from the totem being regarded asa benefactor, 
the aetiological myth explains its sanctity as being due to its once having brought disgrace 
on an ancestor. One of the Edo awaigbe, thiehie (black beans), was being eaten by a man 
when visitors came to see him, and fragments elung te his teeth when he went out to see 
them; here there is no vestige of the totem as genius. fore 

Apart. from stories of this sert there are two main features in West African totemism— 
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respect for the totem and usually, but not variably, an exogamous rule for the kin : neither 
of these figures in M. Moret’s list uf essentials. There is, theretore, nut even remote evidence 
of a totemic origin of the ha, if we survey the facts which should throw light on the subject. 

Even were it otherwise, the difficulties raised by the theory would be only beginning. 
If it were argued that the ka began by being a royal emblem which was later extended to 
other men, the gods and material objects, the theory might be unintelligible; but it would 
be possible, from the point of view of totemism. We have evidence that the totem of the 
chief may be taken by his people as a national emblem: or that for sume reason the whole 
or greater part of a kin may be segregated and give rise to a form of local totemism, with 
the same ultimate result. But this is not the contention; in fact M. Moret says that in 
protohistoric times we find represented on the most ancient monuments as “enseigne de 
collectivité” the ka. But this signification appears to have been lost. 

What we have to account for, then, is the use of the ku as a universal emblem for 
individuals ; and it is here that totemism clearly leaves M. Moret in the lurch. The totem 
may be common to a local group, but it is not common to the tribe; a tribal emblem is not 
a totem, nor is the sacred animal of a tribe. Much less is the sacred animal of a whole 
nation a totem. But this is precisely what M. Moret’s theory demands. If the ka was 
evolved from a totem, it was evolved presumably from more than one totem simultaneously, 
Or are we to suppose that one totem kin evolved a ka, that the others followed suit, but, 
instead of taking their own totems for their ka, agreed to adopt that of another, possibly 
remote, perhaps hostile kin? Now that is not the way in which the totem is honoured and 
where totemism is a living force; a man respects his own totem, not that of another man, 
not even that of his own wife. This is an objection that does not seem to have occurred 
to the supporters of the ku-totem theory; but it is a solid one and fatal to their hypothesis. 

Even if this objection could be evaded, there is another form of so-called totemism to 
which the da is far more akin than to totemism proper. I need not go into details as to 
the “bush soul,” which will be found in the Golden Bough ; I will simply quote one early 
authority to show the kind of belief to which I allude. Writing of the Nalu and Baga in 
1594, Alvares d’Almada' says that they “say that they put their souls in animals, such as 
leopards and lions and all the most courageous animals: and that if the animal dies in 
which they say they have put their soul they also die.” This belief appears at times to be 
associated with true totemism; but its real kinship is with the double or “life-index,” to 
which I shall have occasion to allude below. 

It is of course improbable that all the Egyptians would have had the same soul 
animal; but there are concrete instances in which this is found to be the case ; if M. Moret 
had advanced his theory in this form it would have been far more plausible. At the same 
time it would not have explained why a ka is attributed either to a god or to a material 
object. In order to do that we must turn to another West African belief which is in 
various forms found from Calabar to near the Atlantic Coast in the west, perhaps not in 
every tribe, but at least in many, and those the tribes on whose beliefs we have the most 
reliable data. 

Tf any one familiar with West African customs—or even with the literature of the 
subject—were asked to say which side of them comes nearest to the notions embodied in 
the Egyptian Av, he would probably refer the enquircr, among other authorities, to the 
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summary of the beliets of the Mandingo and other tribes which is found in the work by 
M. Delatosse, entitled Hant-Senegul-Niger!. From that work, which is itself a summary of 
unpublished reports, we learn that there are two central conceptions—the breath of life 
and what we may term the soul—that go to make up man, as he appears on earth. 

I will not attempt to summarise the account given by M. Delafosse ; I have dealt with 
the subject in an article on Reincarnation in the next volume of Hastings’ Encyclopaedia 
of Religion, to which I will also refer for a more detailed presentation of the other West 
Atrican beliefs to which I allude in this paper. 

But a much nearer parallel to the Egyptian view is found among the Agni-Twi, 
Ewe-Edo and Ibo tribes, which inhabit the coastal area from the Gold Coast to the 
Kamerun boundary. I have summarised these beliefs in the article alluded to”. 

If we examine the Ev‘e ideas, we find that, as in Egypt, we are sometimes dealing 
with a genius, sometimes with a double, sometimes with the image which represents these 
personages. Among the Edo it is impossible to say whether the central feature of the 
native idea is that the eh? is a tutelary spirit of a man or that it is a counterpart of a man 
who remains in eldm?, when the man is on the earth, and at his death takes in his turn 
a human body and makes his appearance as a man. 

But before I go into detail on the subject it may be well to say a few words on the 
terminology of the native languages. The words to which [am referring appear in three 
sub-groups, the Agni-Twi, the Edo-EWe and the Ibo-Efik: the Yoruba intervene between 
the Edo and the Ewe at the present day; they appear to share the ideas of the tribes 
which I mention, but do not belong to any of the sub-groups mentioned, though, like the 
others, they form part of what is sometimes called the Kwa group of Sudanic languages. 

In this group of languages and also in other groups of Sudanic tongues there is a 
suffix i, which is of unknown meaning; it is, especially in EWe, Twi and Ga, added to 
nouns without, so far as can be seen, altering their meaning. This suthx l/ is found to 
undergo various changes; added to a word with a root vowel 4, the vowel of the suttix may 
be assimilated, so that the word takes the form bala: this again takes the torms bla, ba’a, 
ba, bul; there are other possible variations with which we are not now concerned. 

Now in Eve the word for genius or double is ukluma, in Twi kra, kara, or okra, in 
Ga kla or okla. These words have been derived by Westermann® from a root Ineaning “ to 
promise” and associated with the idea that the spirit of man, when he leaves the other 
world to be born on earth, gives a solemn promise to return to the other side within a 
given period. This promise has, according to Westermann, been personified and is now the 
double or genius of the man. 

It is quite possible that the idea of a promise is associated with the word and with 
the genius in the Ewe area; but so far as my experience goes it is not a feature either of 
Edo or of Ibo beliefs. 

In the Efik language of Calabar, which is an older branch of Ibo, so far as can be seen, 
the akana is a solemn promise to return: but it is not associated with any idea of a double 
or genius. The Ibo zheiga, a personal tutelary spirit, is perhaps to be associated with this 


1M. Denarosse, Hant-Senegal-Viger, 3 vols, Paris, 1912. 
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Efik belief; but here again there is no idea of a double: the ikeiga is in no way associated, 
so far as I recall, with remcearnation belicts. {f therefore the promise is in the Ewe 
area personified and incorporated in the genius or double, it is far from improbable that 
syneretism has been at work. This view is borne out by the account which is given by 
Christaller of the okra. He takes the view that the natives believe it to exist before a 
man’s birth and that it may be the soul of a relation or other persun already dead who 
obtains leave to visit the world again; when he is sent down from heaven he takes with 
him his fate and the assignment of his fate is in Fanti described by the word kra. There 
is a double view as to the nature of the okra, or kara, which figures both as a soul and a 
genius; when a man dies, it leaves him gradually: but once gone it becomes a sesa or 
osamoba. 

In another sense the wkra is the same as the krubu, a young slave taken by his or her 
master to be a confidant and sacrificed on his tomb when he dies, This slave is looked 
upon as the soul of his master or mistress!. 

It seems therefore to be quite open to question whether Westermann’s derivation, 
though plausible, is correct. 

If there were no traces of Egyptian influence in Africa, it would undoubtedly be 
imprudent to look tor an Egyptian origin for the Ala. It has been pointed out above that, 
so far as the morphology of the word goes, the form Alu is precisely what we should expect 
to find. But even this is a slender prop for a far-reaching speculation If however we 
turn to the Fang language, of the N.-W. Congo area, although we do not find the word ku, 
the circle of ideas associated with it is represented by terms whose intimate connection 
with the corresponding Egyptian words it is not easy, bearing in mind that the corre- 
spondences are comparatively numerous, to dismiss as a theory devoid of foundation. We 
find for example khun (=khu), spirit or ghost, bu (cf. ba, soul) = creative principle, sele 
(= sebe), circumcise, not to speak of more doubtful correspondences such as edza-ran, 
name, or hi (ef. sekhem), power. 

Even if we had only the single ease of khun =khu, it would surely be highly im- 
probable that both this and the kla should by pure chance correspond so closely to 
Egyptian words and ideas. 

Tt we turn to custums*, we find much in the burial rites of West Africa which recalls 
mummification. In one of our earliest records of native customs, at the opening of the 
XVI century, we find that in Sierra Leone’ the body of an important m 


ihe oe OSs an was opened by 
an incision in the side; the entrails were taken out and washed, 


and sweet smelling herbs, 
meal and rice used to fill the body cavity. Again, in the present day in the Ibo country 
a blacksmith is kippered for fourteen days, instead of being buried immediately ; his body 
is placed over a slow fire as a means of drying up the fluids. From linguistic evidence it 
is clear that there is an element in the Ibo people which came into the country from the 
north-east: they are probably to be identified with the people of Aguku or Nri, in the Ibo 
country, who regard themselves as the spiritual lords of the Tbo, and distinguish them- 
selves from the people by whom they are surrounded. I do not of course suggest that this 
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stock was of Egyptian origin: but it may well have been the bearer of Egyptian culture, 
and both the rites alluded to are reminiscent of Egypt; but probably the migration in 
question was the last of many, and occurred tuo late to account for the facts. 

The archacological results of the Frobenius expeditions! appear to have provided the 
necessary testimony for those who ask for more than inferential evidence from resemblance 
of customs. If the heads dug up in the Yoruba country do actually afford proof of contact 
with Egypt two thousand five hundred years ago, it is not going beyond our evidence to 
argue that the reincarnation beliefs with which I have been dealing can be traced, at 
least in part, to Egyptian influence. 

Ido not suggest that there is no native element in the beliefs; on the contrary, it 
would be astonishing if they were transferred from one culture to another without under- 
going all sorts of modifications, to which it would be easy to find anthropological parallels 
elsewhere. 

Take for example the confidential slave, which represents an element unknown, so far 
as I know, in Egypt. The double or genius was known in Benin as ehi and there was a 
person known as Ehioba, the king’s eh?: in the rites of Ake at Idumowina, close to Benin, 
when the priest was absent from the ogwazbo or shrine, a woman sat in his seat ; and I was 
told that she was his eh’. In Sierra Leone some of the chiefs, when they succeed, choose 
their nearest friend to occupy a certain position ; this man must not live in the same town; 
he may demand money or anything else he pleases from the chief, with whose life his own 
seems to be bound up; if the chief refuses his demands, he may take a palm nut and crush 
it; and the chief will find his life in danger; if the “friend” draws his sword half way 
from its sheath, the chief’s health is affected; and so on. 

In these three cases the * life-index “is associated with a person of rank or functions 
above the common: in the case of Sierra Leone there is no suggestion that a belief in 
reincarnation has anything to do with the custom; in fact reincarnation is not part of the 
creed of the tribes of that area. It is therefore probable that the “life-index ” element of 
the custom of the Fanti, to which the authors allude, is associated with the kru complex 
by a process of syneretism. And the same may be true of other features; the development 
may have been parallel, complicated by lateral influences. 

I give the Sierra Leone facts, mentioned above, only in the merest outline, as my 
notes are for the time being not accessible; but slinilar facts as to other less noteworthy 
cases were published in my report on Sierra Leone. In one chietdom was a man who was 
called the hrifi (spirit) of the chiefship; he was not to live in the same house as the chiet 
and at the death of the latter another man was chosen. At Maka the naine given to this 
personage was Sanko; when the chief died he was compelled to remain indoors. In both 
these cases we have a dim reflection of the Gold Coast custom. 

There is an interesting series of facts as to customs in which when a man is dead une 
of his relatives represents him and sits in his chair; in the Edo country this man is called 
the nodirata; I have dealt with sume of the cases in an article on Secret Societies in the 
next volume of the E'ncyclopuedia of Religion and will not deal with them here ; but it is 
clear that they are parallel to the customs under discussion. 

Both in the Yoruba country and among the Temne if one of twins dies, it is the 
custom to make an image; without it the remaining child would probably die; this brings 
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us very near to the doll ; and in the Ibo country the doll does in fact seem to perform some 
magical purpose in the hands of full grown women or betrothed girls. By the side of the 
facts as to the use of images of the hru these customs are very significant. 

Tt may therefore be taken as established that there is in West Africa a wide-spread 
custom or belief as to the association of a living person, an image, or an imaginary being 
with a living person, and that the two elements are so closely bound together that their 
lives or existences depend, in large measure, on each other. If need be, further facts could 
be yuoted from Ibo beliets ; the ci is associated with the birth of a child; it corresponds in 
part tu the ayo or spiritual ancestor of another part of the Ibo area; from another point 
of view the ci is a tutelary deity, the emblem of which is cut in pieces when the owner 
dies. But enough has been said to establish beyond question the point at issue. If these 
facts had been known to M. Moret 1 cannot but believe that he would have found nearer 
home a parallel to the ka, and would have explained it from African data instead of 
ransacking the world for parallels of doubtful validity. 

I speak advisedly when I use the term parallels; it is conceivable that the ka has 
developed in Egypt uninfluenced by native African beliefs; and that the latter have again 
gone on their allotted cycle without interference from the higher culture of Egypt. That 
Is a question which will be ripe tor discussion if, one day, an American millionaire wakes 
up to the fact that the traces of Egyptian influence in West Africa are worthy of study, 
and sends out an expedition to collect the necessary data before they vanish into the limbo 
of forgotten creeds and rites. 

If native tribes have left an impress on the more developed ideas of Egypt, it is 
perhaps by gradual infiltration and moulding of germs already in existence; if Egypt has 
influenced the wilder peoples, it may have been by the slow spread of ideas from tribe to 
tribe; but trade, the search for gold and more direct influences cannot well have failed to 
play a part. One thing is certain: if there was anything like direct transference of ideas 
or customs, they would remain comparatively unchanged in their new home only if some- 
thing closely analogous were already in existence there. 

We have to reckon with two other possibilities besides simple transference ; they are 
parallel development (Le. of something in the nature of an Elementargedanke) and descent 
from a common source. If the facts are related in minute detail, both these theories can 
be ruled out. It is a question on which further research may throw more light. But 
logical alternatives do not mean that we must in practice trace our facts to one source or 
expect to find uncontaminated data. We may find parallel development or descent plus 
lateral influence. 

Tf Tam right in supposing that the hla can be traced back to the Egyptian ka, it can 
only have ettected a lodgement and confirmed its position because it found kindred ideas 
in the native mind, perhaps in a less organised form. But I lay less stress on the phonetic 
and semantic equivalence of the terms than on the maxim that parallels on which to base 
explanations of Egyptian beliets must be sought, not in ideas drawn at random from the 
whole wide world. but from the cultural areas most intimately associated with Egypt. This 
would hold good even were the data invoked from distant contents good in quality and 
indisputable in interpretation: still more does it hold good when, as in the parallels cited 
from totermism, the supposed facts are either non-existent except in the imagination of 
am-chair ethnologists, or are, at best, neither wide-spread nor normal elements of the 
complex which they have been taken to represent. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above was written the study of Trilles, Le Totémisme chez les Fung, on which 
I relied for the parallels quoted above, has disclosed that he has understated the case for 
the connection with Egypt. The absence from the list of any word related to Au, though it 
might be explained away, was a puzzling and somewhat disconcerting feature of the case; 
if there were no trace of the ka in Fang beliefs or vocabulary, the inevitable result was to 
weaken the force of the argument from the half dozen words quoted. 

I find however in the work cited (pp. 349 foll., etc.) an account of the akamayoa, or “ aka 
of the nation ” or clan (ayo) by which is meant, according to the author, the “ materialised 
totem” or the tutality of objects which constitute the totem and are related to it. 

It would take me tvo far to discuss the question in all its bearings; I therefore content 
myself with putting forward the hypothesis that this wku, nade up of a number of different 
objects, but in its essence the material representation of the totem,is derived from the Aa and 
can be correlated with the various West African forms of the genius. A recent study of West 
African totemism has led me to the view that, in some of its forms, it is intinately connected 
with the reincarnation complex; the hereditary totem was probably the “bush soul” of 
the founder of the family or, at least, derived from some closely related belief 

So far as the Fang was concerned, the probability of this view is increased by the fact 
that a part of the aku is known as the mvamayn or “spiritual ancestor of the tribe,” re- 
presented as a rule by a fragment of his skull: in fact the chief constituent of the biaa- 
akamayon is this very fragment of skull surrounded with nine other objects destined to 
reinforce its power, : 

It is an important point that the mvame is concerned, like the Aru, with the things of 
this life, there is no mvame in the future life. As a working hypothesis therefore there is, 
it appears to me, ample justification for regarding the whu asa derivative of the ku and my 
argument from the Fang parallels, put forward in the body of my paper, gains correspond- 
ingly in force. If I am right in taking this view, it 1s not less, but mvre, probable that the 
kra can also be equated with the ka. On the other hand, the fact that among the Fang 
the ka complex is associated with a form of totemism lends no support to M. Moret's view 
as to the origin of the ku. Where reincarnation beliets are associated with totemism, the 
latter appears as a derivative of the former; it may be possible to maintain the opposite 
view; but whereas the theory put forward here accounts for the origin of one form of 
totemism and explains how the contradictory views as to the fa came into existence, the 
opposite view leaves totemism unexplained and gives us, as I LANs shown above, a theory 
of the origin of the Au which is full of difficulties for the student of totemism. 
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By F. Ly. GRIFFITH, ALA. 


Tue following pages are intended to record prmeipally the printed output of the last two years; 
they include however many items which appeared earher but had escaped note in the Journ? owing to 
the war. Doubtless the record is still far from complete; it would have been wore so but for the kindness 
of the Editor and Prof. Rostovtzerr in lending me books and frruishing references. 

The British Musetwa has published a stna!l and very convenient lustrated handbook and written by 
a group of experts especially for travellers m the Near and Middle East. It is entitled How to observe in 
Archucology. Flinders Petrie contributes the special section on Egypt. 

Professor BREASTED writing on The plivce of the neur Orient (nthe career of mun dud the task of the 
Amerivun Orientalist ‘Journal Amer. Or, Soe, XXX1X 149° pots out the analogy between the bridge uniting 
North with South America and that Joiumg Europe and Asia ay the »idi of civilisation for ther respective 
areas, He urges that the Orientalist should pay attention to iaterial remains and conditions equally 
with language, aud announces the foundation of an Oriental Institute in the Haskell Museum at Chicago 
for the study and collection of material of all kinds in the Aucient East. In a further article entitled 
The Oriental Institute of the Cateersity of Chicago “A mericun Journal of Semitic Lang, and Lit. XXxv 196; 
Breastep calls on America to do what impoverished Europe cannot so justly be expected to accomplish, 
namely to explore the perishing records of the mother of our civilisation in lands formerly under Turkish 
rule now more open to research, Mr ROCKEFELLER has given an endowment of 10,000 dollars annually to 
the Institute for the object of tracing the rise of mau in the Near East from savagery through various 
degrees of civilisation, and the transmission of this civilisation to Europe. 

It is earnestly tu be desired that Prof. BrEasTED’s views may prevail not only in Arserica, but also 
mututis mutandis in the British Empire, so that its government may at length range itself with those of 
European couutries in the fostering of historical research in the Near East. A note on the petition to the 
Treasury for the establishiwent of a British Institute in Cairo is printed in Journal v 303. The stirring 
and judieions Presideatiol slddress of Sur Charles Hercules Reap to the Society of Antiquaries, 1920, with 
the subtitle Archucoloyy after Wor way be coumended to the attention of the British nation ; in repro- 
ducing General Maude's Proclamation regarding autiquities in Mesopotamia as an encouraging sign of the 
tunes, WAINWRIGHT makes some apt remarks on the destructive effects of ignorance and treasure-hunting 
upon historical and artistic remains, Lac. Eyypt, 1920, 8%. 

Amongst the British Museuin Guides written by Sir E. A. W. BrpcE is one on The Book of the Dead, 
explaining its name aud purpose, with illustrations of deities, vignettes and writing, and another on The 
Rosetta Stone with a sketch of the deciphermeut of Egyptian and a summury of the contents of the decree 
of Epiphanes, 

Mrs Grrant WILLIAMS gives an account of the beginnings of American interest in Ancient Egypt, 
culumating in the acquisition of the Abbott collection after a prolonged etfort in 1860. It appears that 
the designation Ameren’ was hardly knuwn in Egypt before 1832, in which year an Awerivan consular 
agent was appomted for the first time. Zhe pluce of the New York Hist. Soc. in the grouth of American 
‘nterest tn Lgyptelogy, N.Y. Host. Soc, Quarterly Bull, w 3. 

Miss W. E. Howr has written a LMéstory of the Jketropolitun Museum of Art (which was founded in 
1869) with an introduction on early institutions for Art in New York. 

BrREcCLA reports on work at the Alexandria Museum during the war; the stone pyluns and altar of 
the temple of Pnepheros were transported from Theadelphia to the Museum where they were re-erected in 
1915-16. A large mosaic from Thimis was transferred froin Cairo, Municipulité f Alerundrie, Rapport 
sted Marcle da Sereiee du Musve Volt 15, WLS-16, LYL6-17, iY17-1s. 

The Institut Exy ptien, founded in 1839, on L Nov, 1918 changed it» designation to Institut WEgypte, 
the title which had been adupted in 1799 by the savants of Napoleon's expedition. Its Troisteme Livre 
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€Or has just been published, containing the names of members, list uf publications etc. for the period 
& May 1909 ta 3L Oct. LYS, 

A review of Egvptology and Papvrelogy entitled Aegyptus ha» been fuunded at Milan. The editor is 
Prot, CALDERINI who 3s assisted by P. de FRanciscr and G. Farina. It is to be published in four parts 
annually ; of the frst volume two have already appeared. 

The publication of Auetwent Eynpt las uow been resumed. Consequent on the absorption of the 
Society of Liblical Archaeology by the Royal Asiatic Suciety, Leuce has contributed a sketch of the history 
of the former soviety to the Journ, RB. As. Soc. 1919 p. 25, 

The Rerie Eqyptologique. which ceased to appear in 1914 owing to the death of its Editor Eugtne 
RevILLoctT, has made un excellent Leginuing in a new series edited by Murrr and Jouever. 

Bibliographies are numerous :—of Afric.na for 1916 by ASHENDEN Harcurd African Studies 11 305 ; 
systematic Liblivgraphy of Egyptian research durmg three or four years past including papyrology, CALDE- 
RINE Aegyptus 11113 of Aucient Egypt 1915—1917 by Farina in Areista degli Stucti Oriental’ 1919 vit 
pp. O1—O11L. A General Inder to the » Proceedings” of the Soctty of Beblical A rchueolugy, Vols, XXXI—XL 
is compiled by W. L. Nasu. 

Breccra reviews recent Egyptological events and discoveries, a special feature being a chronicle of 
the remarkable results of Remsyrr’s Harvard-Boston expeditions in Egypt and Nubia ~ince 1912, and 
particulars of the extraordinary find of temple silver-work at Dendereh, of Ptolemaic time; unfortunately 
the silver is poor in style and in very poor preservation. legyptvs 1 83. 

Of books of travel in Egypt. Briues Through Eyupt in Wur-time contains some illustrations of 
archaevlogical interest on the El ‘Artsh ruad, the Siweh Oasis ete. Heser’s Ln Retche der Phuruonen 
600 pp. is condemned by WREsZINSKI as a waste of goud paper Or, Lit.-Zeit. xx 89. The human side of 
an excayator’s life in the Near East is pleasingly portrayed by C.L, WooLtey Dead Cities und Lictny Men, 
In two well-illustrated volumes By Vile and Tigris Sir E. A. W. Buber records his adventures as a collector 
of Egyptian and other treasures for the British Museu from 1886—1913; one of the plates figures 
a column from a papyrus of precepts of Amenophis IIL, a new delight in store for scholars. 

LEGRAIN’s Lowgsor sans les Pharaons is reviewed by Moret Kec. Lyyptoloyique N.S. 1128. Canopus 
Menouthis Aboukir by Farvre, translated into English by A. GRANVILLE, is a guide to the history and 
remains of those places. 

The following contributions to African anthropology etc. have been met with in preparing this Biblio- 
graphy, and seem of interest in connexion with Egypt: m the Harvard African Studies vol. 1 p. 105 a 
detailed account of The Kababish, a Sudun Arab tribe by C. G. and B. Z. SELIGMAN : p. 194 some Bishurin 
buskets in the Peabody Muserm by STERNS: p. 299 Stwan pottery vhand-inade, by women) by O, Bares: 
p. 316 green pebble in a gold harness said to be trom Gebelén » Euitoriul Votes): p. 317 Nubian belief that 
certain men can change inte crocodiles: p. 320 walking sticks of cane from Sennar with roots trimmed, 


making rude head and ears as of the { sceptre; the | sceptre can be illustrated from Mexican prayer 
sticks (Adituriul Notes). In Sudun Notes and Records US H.C. Jackson refers to the use of a flag that 
has been offered at a holy man’s grave to protect cultivation aud property left ly the way-side [et al 

Hans Stuume, the well-known authority on Berber languages, reviews the state of our knowledge of 
the Siwan dialect. The materials (vocabularies only) are all very imperfect, owing largely to the lack of 
consecutive texts and of phonetic precision in the record. He publishes the vocabulary made by Freiherr 
von Ciruxat in the two winters 1898—1900. Elee Summluny tier den berberischen Dialekt der Ouse 
Siwe (Ber. Stichs. Ges. zu Leipzig, 1914. To there materials may now be added a short vocabulary with 
phrases etc. collected by Mr QUIBELL aud Mr Tweepie published at the end of QUIBELT's Visit tu Stra 
(dan. du Service xvut 97). 

EXcAvaTIONS AND EXPLORATION». 


Having purchased the portfolios of drawings made on G, A. Hoskins’ journeys in 1833 and other 
years, Dr A. H. Garprver announces that these interesting Lut not very skilful records are available to 


any student who may wish to consult them in London. -Sowrwt/ V 304. ; 
Beraya. J. W. Crowroor describes Mervitic and other sites visited in 1916, in the region which lies 


between the Atbara and the Blue Nile and eastward of the broad sandstone helt on the right bank of the 
Nile, and vives a drawing of the remarkable Meroitic rock-carying on Tebel Geili, He considers that the 
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habitation, cultivation and abandonment of ground and settlemeuts at different periods are due to political 
rather than climatic changes. Ol Sites in the Butana (Sudan Notes und Records Wt 85). 

Napata. In Harcerd African Studies 1, RetsNer publishes a Pre?iainery Report on the Hurvarid- 
Boston excavations at Nari: the kings of Ethiopiu ufter Tirhugu. A systematic though summary account, 
with illustrations of the brilliant results of Reisner’s excavation of the pyramids at Ntiri in 1917, giving us 
20 sepulchres of the Ethiopian kings (eleven of the names were previously unknown) as well a» many 
queens. Literary sources and inscriptions touch only a few of the kings, but from the position of their 
pyramids and the changes of style in the archaeological remains, Dr Reisner is able to arrange them in a 
provisional order which seems more than plausible. Wonderful series of ushabtis, and of foundation 
deposits consisting of plaques and model tovls, and a little jewellery were found. These 20 kings appear 
to represent practically the entire Ethivpian dynasty from Tirhaya down to the revolution of Ergamenes 
who slew the priests of Napata. 

Since then Prof. Reiser has had the good fortune to discover (Feb. 1919, the sepulchres of Piankhy, 
Shabako, Shabataka and Tanutaman in the remains of four small pyramids at el-Kurrai, on the right 
bauk of the Nile a few miles down stream from Gebel Barkal, thus completing the list of burials of 
Ethiopian kings. As Tanutaman was not buried at Nari, the pyramid attributed to him there in the 
previous year can now be assigned to his missing successor Atlanarsa. It is very important to have proved 
that Shabako and his successor were buried at Napata and not in Egypt. Moreover it is evident that 
el-Kurra had been the seat and burial-place of Shahako’s ancestors for several generations. The 
pyramids were almost absurdly small, but the funerary deposits had been valuable, and even the remnants 
left by tomb-robbers comprise much precious metal. A number of arrowheads of flint and chaleedony 
were among the finds in several of the ancestral tumuli. The dynasty was of Libyan origin. REISNER, 
Discovery of the Tombs of the Egyptian XX Vth Dynasty ut el-Kurruw in Dongola Province (in Sudan Notes 
and Queries 1 237). Important facts and suggestions regarding this dynastic family and their burial 
places ure given by REIsNer ote on the Harvard-Boston Excavations at el-Kurruw and Burkal in 1918— 
1919 in Jourael vi 61. 

Lower Ncpia. Second livraison of Les Temples immeryés de lu Nubie, Documents sur 0 Etat ancien 
dvs Monuments, tome 1, completing the volume and the valuable series of plans and views of the 
temples etc. made between 1826 and 1538 and preserved in the Hay and Burtun MSS. in the British 
Museuin. The first part, published in 1912, contained twelve plates of the temples of Dakkeh and Kalab- 
sheh with Hay’s very brief notes ; the present one, 23 plates of other monuments from Amada northwards, 
with remarks by Mr Somers CLARKE. 

Kepanteg. A richly illustrated memoir publishing in a very complete and detailed manner a pre- 
historic necropolis, a cemetery of Dyn. XII, and another of the Christian period. The first included Early, 
Middle and Late Prehistoric graves,and in the rarity of stone vessels etc. resembled the Nubian more than the 
typical Egyptian remains of the kind. JuNKER Bericht uber die Grubungen der Akad. d. Win Wien auf den 
Friedhoten von El-Kubanieh-Sud, winter 1910—1911 (Denkschritten of the Vienna Academy, Bd. 62 no. 3). 

Taepes. West Bank. Daressy publishes a report written in 1888 of the clearance of the tombs of 
Ramesses VI and Ramesses X, in the course of which large numbers of ostraca were discovered, Rapport 
sur le debluienent des Tombes 6 et 9 de Bibun el-Molouk (Anu. du Serciee xvi 270). 

The work of the French Institut in the spring of 1917 and the winter of 1917-18 included clearance 
of tombs at Gurnet Murrai, where were found the tomb of Amenemonet (see Journal v p. 288) and some 
others ; the tomb of Amenemopet, seen by Wilkinson, was re-discovered, and that of Mermési, viceroy of 
Nubia, was nearly located by funerary cones. At Dér el-Medineh the tomb of Kha-bekhonit (with a 
curivus scene described by Fotcart) and another were discovered, GAUTHIER Rupport sommaire sur les 
fouilles de Ulust. Fr. dans les nécr, Thébuiues en W917 et 1918 (Ana. du Sereice XIX 1). Funerary cones, 
many of them new and interesting, discovered at various points Ip. Cdaes Fundruires trouces a Thibes en 
1917 ef 1918 (Ball, Last. Praneais xv 165... In the present year on the hill behind Sheikh ¢Abd el-Kurneh 
Ws Lock working for the Metropolitan Museum has found a tomb of Dynasty XI crammed with an un- 
exampled variety of wooden models of sacrifice, ete Journal v1 220; south of the entrance of King 
Meneptah’s tomb, Lord Caryarvoy and Howard Carrer have found some large alabaster jars with the 
names of Ramesses IT and Meneptah, Juvraul vi 221. 

East Bank. DaAREssy reviews LEuRATyN’s results fromn clearances, 
river, in the light of his own uotes nade in excavations of 1885 
of the Roman meuntments found in 1917 as belongin 


between the Luxor temple and the 
and subsequently. Legrain’s interpretation 
g tea forvn has not been justitied by the subsequent 
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work ; texts of two hieroglyphic stelae of Trajan found here in 1887 and 1891. Votes sur Louver de la 
période Ronutine et Copte Aun. du Service x1x 159). 

Amarva. The work of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the two seasons 1911—1913 was noticed 
in Jouraal 1 258. The excavations were resumed on 16 Nov. 1913. Borcuarprt's report shows that the 
builders of Akhetaton were not deterred by the possibility of torrents from covering the low-lying ground 
with buildings; in such situations the ruins are completely hidden by a compact layer of detritus, over 
a metre thick, The city was continuous for about 7 kilometres from north to south with a maximum 
breadth of 14. The building began on either side of the usual road track (still the main road between the 
modern villages of Et-Till and Haygi Qandil, and was then extended by parallel roads with cross streets 
at right angles. The main excavation has been along the wealthy quarter of the broad “Street of the 
High Priests,” eastward of and parallel to the original road which has only been touched here and there by the 
excavations. Outside the town the roads are seen to be (1, the very ancient and well-made desert road to 
the distant alabaster quarries of Hat-nub ; (2) two late roads, both leading to a Roman alabaster quarry 
not previously observed ; (3) many roads made in the Tell el-Amarna period, leading to various tombs, 
boundary stelae and other monuments ; also circular ways around the outskirts, probably for guarding 
and policing. Research for further boundary stelae was fruitless; if the precise statement of the in- 
scriptions that the measures on the east and west sides were alike 1s to be accepted literally, BorcHarDT 
can only suggest that they were taken along the river courses, of which a second may have existed then at 
the edge of the Libyan desert. The excavations of 1913—1914 were mostly among sinall houses previously 
examined or plundered by excavators and natives. A new point recognised is that while the private 
gardens of great houses were shut off by high walls, trees were planted outside these walls for the benetit 
of the public. The doors of one house had been bricked up by its owner, evidently when he left Tell el- 
Amarna for Thebes, showing the same precautiuns that are taken now-a-days when a house is left empty. 
Sculptors’ workshops vielded evidence that modelling was done in wax mixed with clay. Two cuneiform 
fragments, a sylabary, and a literary text entitled King of the Battle,” afford hope uf further tinds of 
tablets in the future. tusgrubungen in Tell el-Amarna 1918-14 (Mitte. d. deutsch, Orient-Ges. uo. 55 Dez. 
1914). 

At the beginning of these excavations in 1911 a very complete aud precise survey of the site of Tell 
el-Amarna on both sides of the river was made, and was enlarged subsequently tu include the alabaster 
quarries etc. many miles away in the Eastern desert. Paul Timmy, Tell ¢l-dmarna cor der Deutsehen 
Ausgrabung im Juhre 1911, one of the large memoirs of the Suciety, published in 1917, gives a reduction 
of the whole survey and a sectional map in eight sheets on the large scale of 1—25,000, with an account of 
how it was made and a detailed description of the ground illustrated by many photographs. It forms 
a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the capital of Akhenaton and its surroundings. Re- 
viewed by WReEsgzinskI Orlentulist. Lit.-Zeit. XX1 97. 

Lauty. The results of Perrie’s excavations in 1920 include a Prehistoric (?) and First Dynasty 
cemetery at Lahtin, a gold uraeus inlaid with carnelian, lapis-lazuli, and garnet from the rubbish inside the 
pyramid, a very fie inscribed alabaster jar accompanied by pottery from the tomb of the princess whose 
jewellery was discovered in 1914, remnants of the tomb of the chief architect of the pyramid, the 
sarcophagus of a crown prince variously named Pra“inesse aud in a cartouche: *‘ Ramesses beloved of 
Truth,” whose identity is discussed Perrie Eveavutions ut Luhun (Ane, Egypt 1920 1). 

Fayyts, Batu Hartt (Theadelphia). Description of the site and the temple of Pneferé, with its 
inscriptions. Breccta Theudelfa (Bull. Sov. Arch, Alex, N.S. IV 91). 

SakKaReER. Excavation of pits with coffins etc. of Saite period, CHAsan Foudles duns lu nécropole de 
Saggaruh (Ann. du Service X1X 208). 

AxBusirx. After an armed conflict with some illegal diggers Tewfik BocLos found many wooden ushabtis 
in the sand (some in little coffins), of the XVILth Dynasty official Amen-ken whose tomb is at Thebes, 
Digging at Zawiet abu Vossullan (Ann. du Sercice X1X 145’, described by Daressy Les Statuettes fundruires 
trouvées & Zawiet Abou Mesallsm (ib. 149). 

Hewtoproris, Tomb of a Mnevis bull dated in year 26 of Ramesses IT, with stela, canupic jars ete: 
Cuapan Rapport sur lu découverte de lt tombe Cun Mneévis de Ramses IL Anu. du Service xvuit 193), 
Daressy La tombe Dun Mnévis de Ramses IT (éb. 196). It lay clone to another Mnevis tomb (reported on by 
AuMep bey Kamat as of Ramesses IIT) of which the component slabs are in the Cairo Museum and are 
now republished by Daressy who shows that it was built in reality by Ramesses VII Lu Tumbe du 


Mnévis de Ramses VIT (ib. 211). 
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ALexanpDria, Col. Trspy and Lt.-Col. James describe some excavations in the cemeteries in the 
autumn of 1916 An account of Ercacutions ut Chuthy Ibrahiaceh wnd Hadra with sketch plan (Bull. Soc, 
Arch. Alex. N.S. ww 79). Brecera reviewing Jonper Ports submery’s de Cauncienne He de Pharos and 
Cunopus Menouthis Aboukir deplores the destruction for building materials of cisterns and other ruins on 
the coast which were found vuly in 1915-16 “ib. 137). 

Israucs oF SveEZ. In an interesting article on the military aspects of the north-east frontier of Egypt 
in ancient times CLEDAT points out that the railway and water-supply made by the British troops ensure 
a permanent population tu the Jifar along the sea-border between Ezypt und Palestine. He notes that 
Ostracine was not on the sea but on the south-east shore of Lake Serbonis. at the end of a canal from the 
Nile, Pour lu conquéte de V Egypte (Bull. Inst. Egyptien xvt 189. Ina second paper, accompanied hy a 
map of the southern end of the Isthmus of Suez showing caravan-routes and monuments, CLépat states 
that (1) he has excavated and collected the fragments of the red granite stela of Darius at Kabret, removing 
them to Ismailieh where he hopes ultimately to be able to restore a great part of the text ‘which is very 
good news), He has found the names of the Persian provinces of Egypt and Libya, but others copied by 
earlier investigators have disappeared. He has examined the quartzite base and limestone foundations, 
showing that it was destroyed in Roman times. (2) He has plunued the remnants of a Byzantine fortress 
at Kabret, commanding the paxsage between the Bitter Lakes—the route from Serapiu to Clusma. (3) On 
the caravan route from Suez to the Wady Timilat, where Lrxaxvr noted two stelae, he has found them to 
be granite stelae of Ramesses II with remnants of a temple close by, dedicated to Hathor. (4) This 
discovery has a bearing on the route of the Exodus. C1épat makes Sinuhe reach Palestiue by the north 
route and Serbonis ; the Israelites started along the same roa] as far as Etham, which CLépat places at 
Tharu (El Kantareh), but then turned south to Pihahiroth (ie. the newly discovered ternple of Hathor) 
and proceeded to Nakhleh before turning south to Sinai. (5) The stela at Suez is not of Darius lke those 
further north, but uf Nerxes, indicatme that the making of the canal proceeded from the Nile to the sea, 
its progress being marked by stelae of Darius from point to puint, but the sea end was not completed until 
Xerxes Votes sur UIsthine de Suez (Bull, Last. Eg. xv1 201). 

A summary account of the Lntcyguities on the Desert Coast betieen Eyypt and Pulestine especially at 
Flustyeh (Ostracine ?) on Lake Serbonis, from observations of Mr Hort and Mr BENNETT, is printed in The 
Geoyraphival Journal w 466. 

PUBLICATIONS OF TEXTs. 
(a) From sites in Egypt ete. 

Asrty. Decree of year 23 of Ptolemy Epiphanes, essentially a duplicate of one already at Cairo 
published in 1911. Unfortunately the text of each is very fragmentary as well as ill-engraved and faulty in 
the most important historical part, comprising half of the inscription. Daressy Un second exemplaire 
du décret de Pan xxut de Ptolémée Epiphane (Rec, de Trav. xxxvutt 175). 

Tuepes. Granite statue of Sety, chief royal scribe, treasurer etc., found south of the Birket Hahi, 
near the Roman temple of Isis named Dér exsh-Nhelwit. Daressy Une Statue de Deir el Cheloult (Aan. 
du Service XVUT 282). 

DeENDEREH. Late stela of high priest of Hathor; fragment naming Antef-Co, governor of Upper 
Egypt ; statue in Greek costume of a general and high priest in the southern nomes [named Pamenkh, 
son and snecessor of Pakhom, who is called by the Greek name Hierax in the demotic of the pedestal] 
Daressy Lascriptions Teatyrites ’ Aun, du Service xvii 183). 

TeHNEH. Endowment of a tomb of Dyn. IV, the children of the deceased being the fa-priests under 
certain regulations as to Inheritance. LErFEBvRE and Murer Voucel dete de Fondation de VAncten Empire 
Oo Tehneh (Rev. Eyyptologique N.S. 1 30). 

Aptsin. Twenty-two fragments frum funerary stela of a royal scribe Min-hotp called Hu-tutu 
(Dyn. XVII}. Daressy Cue Stele truymentée T Abousir (Aan. du Service xtx 127). 

Fostit. Base of statue of Chephren, tragment of obelisk of Sethos I and Ramesses IT, and statue of 
astrologer holding gnomon, found in the excavations of Aly-hey Baneat, unfortunately bearing no references 
te the ancient city of Babylon: Fostat . DarEessy Autiyuites troucées a Fostat (Ane. du Service Xvut 275). 

Kana. Blocks of Menephtah removed to Cairo appear to have formed part of a Hehopolitan obelisk, 
Daressy LObelisque de Qahe, with remarks on the kv-names given to the king (daw. du Service xtx 131}. 

Eprt. Stela probably of Dyn, XXIIT—XXVI but of a style commonly attributed to the Ptolemaic 
period. Wuisnock who remarks that the whole qnestion of date of the later antiquities needs thorough 
reexamination) wt stele of Pernesbustet trom Hasso near Edtti: Journal vi 209). 
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Beyud (Athribis’. Statue covered with tigures of deities and inscriptions of unusual length consisting 
of magical texts and others recording the pious work of Zeho-pshad especially in seeing to the welfare of 
the sacred hawks and their embalwing in lavish manner. DAREssy Stutue de Zedher le Sauceur (Ana. du 
Sereice XV 113, aud a supplementary fragment ib. s1x 66), 

Pillar of statue of Nekhtnebo I: Nekhtuebf,. Ip. Cu débris de statue de Nectunebo I (Aun. du Sercice 
XIx 136). 

(b: Fron Museums ete. 

Cargo. Transcript of hieratic papyrus of the Persian period containing a decree of Amen-ra-sonther 
in favour of Osiris. Horus, the sacred cities of Osiris and the goddess Isis. Daressy Cn decret PA mon en 
tuceur COsiris (Ann. du Sereice XVUL 218); late religious texts on boards placed at back of uumies in the 
bandages Ip. Plauches de momées “ib. XIX 141i; base uf statue {belonging to a dealer) sculptured with 
wife and daughters of a Memphite priest of Imhotep with unportant list of festivals of the god. GAUTHIER 
Cn Voucesu Monument du dicu Imhotep (Bull. Inst. Fruncauts Xv 33). 

FLorence. Notes on texts including the famous stela of Sesostris I from Wady Halfa. Farixa 
WMintina (Sphins XX1 24). 

Berry. Archaistic tomb-stone with the hawk-headed god of the Antaeopolite nuine and unusual texts. 
Burcuarpt and Roeper Elia altertineluder Grabsterv der Spatzeit wus Mitteligupten (Zerts. f. ig. Spr, LV 50). 

BresseEts. Large and tine though injured Book of the Dead of Dyn. XVIII, with rare chapters, 
reproduced by photography on a reduced scale and described. Speteers Ly Pupyrus de Verer-reapet. 

GRENOBLE. Commencement of the publication of the stnall but highly important collection of 
Egyptian antiquities from the chateau d'Uriage, given in 1916: comprising a fine stela of the end of 
Dyu. IE, two statues and stela of Dyn. XVIII, the famous Kuban stela of Ramesses IT, all completely 
copied and described, with photugraphs. Moret Vonements Eyaptiens de lu collection du Comte de Suint- 
Ferriol (Recue Eguptologique N3.1 1). 

Paris. Transcript of letter of Dyn. XVIII in the Louvre (first edited by Masprro) concerning the 
abduction of a young weaving-slave. SPIEGELBERG Ein Brief des Schretbors Amusis aus der Zeit der 
Thutmosiden (Zeits. f. ig. Spr. Lv 84), Statue in the collection of the Comte de Biacax dedicated by a 
pastophorus of Osiris with long genealogy. Bracas Cue Statue dOsires de lu xxii Dynastic avec généulogie 
(Revue Eqyptologigve N.S. 139). 

Lospox. Duplicate seen by OFFURD of the stela from Medinet Haba recording Taharqa’s restoration 


of an enclosure for “six gods.” GaurHier Les steles de lun mide Tuhurga de Medinet-Hitbou (Aan. du 


Service Xvi 190). 
(ec) Miscellaneous. 

Erway has collected and edited the short legends which accoinpany scenes in the Old Kingdom, cou- 
sisting of conversations, exclamations and sonys, classified according to the character of the scenes. Thi» 
work is the result of forty years’ study of these interesting scraps. The vocabulary used belongs rather to 
vulgar speech and differs to some extent frum that of the contemporary inscriptions of a formal character. 
Reden, Rufe und Lieder’ auf Graberbildern des Alten Retehvs (Berlin Acad. £64. 1918). 

Tablet of year 22 of Sheshong [V for a priest of Hathor of Aphroditopolis ; he is shown standing 
naked before the goddess in the character of the child-god “Ihy, holding sistrum aud mexut, PrEEr uf sted 


of the reign of Sheshong [V (Journal v1 36... 


(2) Hieratic and Demotie. : . 
Ermay, reviewing Dévaco's careful publication Les Masimes de Ptuhhotep Vol. 3, objects to the 


author's method of introducing doubtful emendations intu the text while MS. readings are relegated to 
footnotes, a proceeding which is not justified by cur present knowledge of the Egyptian language. Deutsche 
Literatu rzettung 1917 857; ef, Moret in Recwe Eqyptoluyigue N.S. 1115, WResztxsxi Orientulist. Lit.- 
Zeit, XX 15. 

Ostracon from Thebes in which Pay appeals to his son fer help in au attack of ophthalmia sent by the 
vod Amtin—one of several documents which display amongst the pvorer classes of the peuple in the 
necropolis a peculiar piety and personal relationship to the deity. Erwan Der Brief eines Krunken un 
sernen Sohn ULmetliche Berichte x1. 62). : 

The difficult “abnormal hieratie’ teats, dated in y. Lt of Takellothis (Dyn. XXII; on the back of a 
papyrus of hymns at Berlin, have been published by Motrer, whe shows that they are memoranda of 
marriage contracts at Thebes, the earliest evidence regarding Exyptian marriage contracts yet found. 
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This interesting discovery is supplemented by MoLier’s piecing together of a fragmentary papyrus in Cairo, 
giving a similar text. Two of Dyn. XXVI previously known are compared, showing substantial identity 
in form for all that precede the Persian conquest. The author takes the opportunity also to define the 
formulae of various later groups, Lelonying to the Persian and Ptolemaic perivds. Ziel dgyptische 
Ehevertrage wus vorsaitischer Zeit (Berlin Acad. Ab4. 1918. SETHE reviewing the work in (ruttingischer gel. 
aluzeigen 1918 362 advances the interpretation of the contracts very considerably. Before the Persiau 
time the business was transacted between the bridegroom and the father of the bride; afterwards the 
contract is between the bridegroom and the bride herself. 

Sixteen demotic and other papyri in the British Museum are edited by Nath. Rerca; including a 
loan in “abnormal hieratic” dated y. 2U of Apries, papsvi of Amasis, Darius, Ptolemy II, III, IV, V, the 
native ruler Harmakhis, and Ptolemy VI. The publication is based on admirable photographs, the texts are 
transcribed and translated with elaborate-commentaries and indices: it was laid before the Academy in 
1911 but bears the date 1917 and has been further delayed xo that the author in an additional note is able 
to refer to MoLrEr’s above work of 1918. Papyri juristischen Inhults in hierutischer und demotischer 
Sehrist uns dem British Museum (Vienna Acad. Denksehr. Bd. 55). 

SETHE republishes a marriage coutract ou an ostracon, first dealt with by SPreEGELBERG in 1909 and 
shows that it was with a divorced woman and terminable after nine months if the woman prove to have 
been with child. Ata dgyptischer Vertrug iber den Abschluss einer Ehe uuf Zeit in demotischer Schrift 
(Gottingen Vuchrichten 1918 288). 

As was noted in Junac/ 1 273 the Leyden papyrus known as the “ Kufi” (which contains amongst 
many other things the Aesopian fable of the Lion and the Mouse) has been recognised by Prof. SPIEGEL- 
BERG to describe the mission of the eloquent Thoth-ape (Kuti) to bring the fierce cat-goddess Tephenis 
home to her father the sun-god at Heliopolis. It is now edited with a full transcript and translation of 
the long text and an index of its exceptionally rich vocabulary ; a new facsimile of the obscure and 
fragmentary text is due to the skilled hand of Prof. J. J. Hess and is accompanied by photographs 
of two well-preserved portions. The work constitutes a very important addition to demotic studies. 
Prof, SPIEGELBERG attributes the MS. to the second century 4.p. and the story in its present form to the 
Hellenistic age. Der dgyptische Mythus com Sonuenauge (der Papyrus der Tierfabeln “ Kut”). 


History. 
BREASTED's Ancient Times is very favourably reviewed by S. R{Ervacu]in Rev. Archéologique v Sér. t. 
x 257. 

Reviewing Carart’s Les Uriyines de lu civilisation Egyptienne, GiorrRipaA-RuGcERt takes the view 
that the Evyptian civilisation, vrigmating in the Delta, was essentially Mediterranean, and that the 
Egyptians were Semitised Nubiaus. * Legyptus 1 104, 

GAUTHIER has provided his great collection in five volumes of the Egyptian royal names (Livre des 
Rois @ Eyypies with an extensive index of names and titles, published in the Bull. Inst. Frangais xv 1, 
and entitled Repertoire Phuruonigue. 

BorcHARDT re-examines in detail the Palermo stone of annals and the early pages of. the Turin 
Papyrus, with good results in detail (eu. the recoynition of periods of anarchy, and the liturgical (corvée) 
character of the biennial “services uf Horus”, ; and arrives at the conclusion that the First Dynasty began 
in 4186 B.C, about 800 years earher than has heen venerally supposed of late years, but leaving the date of 
the beginning of Dyn, NIT undisturbed about 2600 B.c. Die dinwulen und die zeitliche Festlegung des Alten 
Reiches der iyypteschen Geschichte (guellen und Forschungen cur Zeitbestinmung der dgyptischen Geschichte 
Bd. 1). The book is elaborately reviewed by PEEt, who finds his chronological work entirely inconclusive, 
though full of ngenions arguments and reconstructions. Jowraal vt 149, Cf Leuwanxy-Hacpt Zur dlteste 
ayy ptische Chronologre (Klio xvt 200°, 

R. WEILL's papers on the Middle Kingdom printed in the Journal Asiutigue are collected in two 
volumes entitled Lu fin da Moyen Empire; they are reviewed in Ancient Eyypt 1920 22, where the 
conclusions are severely criticised, though the collection of material is admitted to be useful. 

GAUTHIER adds two middle-kingdom viziers Res-senb and Hennu to the list compiled by A. WEIL in 
1908, and proposes to make one wazir Ankhu out of the two in R. Wert’s work. Trois Visirs du Moyen 
Empire (Ann, da Service XV 2651. 

REIBNER The Vieeroys uf Ethiopia: Journal vt 28) gives a catalogue of these great officers of the 
Eapire, establishing their order by the monuments from their origin in the reign uf Amenophis I to their 
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end in Dyn. XX. This valuable paper marks another great step forward in our knowledge of the history 
of Nubia: it contains an interesting suggestion also regarding the expansion of the title “king’s son” to 
“king’s son of Kush”? under Tuthmosis [V. In a continuation of the paper (Journal yt 73) REISNER 
enumerates the known officials who acted under the Viceroy, and discusses the Vicervy’s titles and insignia. 

GAUTHIER collects aud discusses the titles connected with “the Place of Truth” (ie. the Theban 
necropolis), sume forty in uumber, making a great advance on earlier collections. La .Vécropole de 
Thebes et son personnel (Bull. Inst. Francuis Xu 153). 

BorRCHARDT gives sume of the results of working out the finds at Tell el-Amarna Aus der Arbeit an 
den Funden von Tell el-Amurnu ‘ Mitteil. d. Orient-Ges. no. 57, Marz 1817). The use of wax for modelling 
is certain; “altar pieces” of the worship of the Aton are recognised in earlier collections; and the 
attributions of the portraits of the kings are somewhat revolutionised. The “normal” faces are those of 
Akhenaton’s father Amenophis III with the cartouches altered ; the Atun-blocks in the tenth pylon of 
Karnak date from Amenophis III and in some cases are even earlier ; probably the Heliopolitan worship 
of the sun was brought to Hermonthis and thence to Amarna. The cult of the sun at el-Amarna seems 
to be as early as Tuthmosis IV. 

ScHAFER publishes some studies on the Tell el-Amarna art and religion. He points out the survival 
of some of the older funerary observances, but with many differences ; publishes fragments of the sarco- 
phagus of princess Mektaton in Berlin with figures of the queen where protecting goddesses stood later. 
Vulgar Egyptian is employed for inscriptions even in the brief texts on the coffin of Amenophis IV, and 
probably many of the old formulae had new meanings attached to them. He reviews BorcHarpr’s dus 
der Arbett, criticising its tone in regard to earlier views and traversing some of his conclusions. With 
regard to the portraits BorcuarpT has proved that certain figures of normal type have had the name of 
Amenophis III altered to Amenophis IV ; but his attempts to assign others to various members of the 
heretic’s family are less successful, and SCHAFER reproduces a large number of representations of Akhenaton 
and his queen Nefertite to show in how many respects they vary among themselves. BoRCHARDT’s dis- 
coveries afford clear evidence of independent worship of Aton during the reign of Amenophis IIT: at that 
time the god is figured as of human form with hawk’s head ; the sun with rays is probably an invention 
of the next reign. The temple of the former must have been at Karnak ; Amenophis IY was crowned in 
Hermonthis, but BorcHaRDT overstrains this piece of evidence, for e.g. the bull of the new cult was the 
Heliopolitan Mnevis not the Hermonthite Buchis. Borcaarpr’s view that there was Aton worship at 
Tell el-Amarna before Akhenaton is in direct contradiction to the statement of the older boundary stelae. 
Names of buildings connected with earlier kings—Amenophis ITI, Taia and Amenophis IV simply com- 
memorated those ancestors whom Akhenaton desired tohonour. Finally when BorcHarpr treats Akhenaton 
as devoid of originality his arguments are unsound. Altes und Neues zur Kunst und Religion von Tell el- 
Anmarna (Zeits. f. ig. Spr. Lv 1). : ; 

Previously to this ScHArER had figured the Berlin block from the Karnak temple of Aton used in the 
construction of Pylon X, portions of the reliefs in the temple of Ramose, and a scene of Amenophis's pylon 
at Soleb, in order to prove that they give no support to BoRCHARDT’S theory that the works in the style 
of Amenophis III which have been attributed to the early years of Amenophis IV really belong to the former 
reign (Die frrihesten Bildnisse Konig Amenophis des IV, Amiliche Berichte XL p. 211, July 1919): in the 
September number, however (p. 283), BoRCHARDT proved by a large reproduction of Breasted’s photograph 
that the Soleb relief indeed belonged to Amenophis III and was altered by Amenophis IV. Later, a 
thorough cleaning of the block from Karnak has revealed a startling fact: the bust of the hawk-headed 
Aton and his titles are in quite a different style from those of the king and show remnants of an earlier 
design ; the king’s features are presumably those of Amenophis III. Thu» the figure uf Aton and his titles 
do not belong to the reign of Amenophis III and are again to be referred to Amenophis IV. SCHAFER Ene 
Uberraschung beim Reinigen eines Reliefs wus der Reformutionseit (Berliner Museen Berichte Xu1 158). 

ScHArer ‘also, discussing the “Akhenaten” portraits of the canopic jars, absolutely rejects their 
attribution to Akhenaton and suggests that they may represent his queen Nefretite. Zeits. f. rig. Spr. 
Lv 43. He also writes on the slab of Akhenaton published by the present writer in the Journal (v 61) ; 
BoRCHARDT pointing out that the “pillar” separating the scones Js really a door ; the cartouches of the 
king have been altered to Akhenaton from Amenophis IV, and ScHAFER would attribute the sculpture to the 


5th or 6th year. He rejects the date of year + on the earlier boundary stelae of Tell el-Amarna [although 


it would seem to be well authenticated]. Die Anjunge der Reformution Amenophis des JV (Berlin Acad. 


Sitzungsber. XXXVI 477, 1919). 
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GAUTHIER collects the known records of “royal sons of Ramesses” of whom he distinguishes seven, 
one of them a woman, ranging in date from the XXIst Dyn. to the end of the XXIInd. They are evidently 
the recognised descendants of the Ramexside kings, and it is possible that Pshedenubasti, whorn REISNER 
makes the progenitor of the Ethiopian kings, was one of them. Variétés historiques V, Les “ Fils Royaux 
de Raimsés” (Ann. du Service xvut 245). 

MOLLER, republishing the obscure name ou a royal ushabti in the Berlin Museum (which was read 
by Wreszinsxi as Re-Harakhti-snb), reads it as perhaps “ Khu-taui Seb” and compares the name with 
that of “Sibu, tartan of Pharavh” and “So king of Egypt” in II Kings xvii 4 and the Annals of Sargon, 
the ushabti belonging to about this period. Aénig Sibu, der digyptische Gegner Sargons (Or. Lit.-Zeituag 
xxu 145), 

REISNER contributes to Sudan Votes and Queries 1 35 a paper on the First Kingdom of Ethiopia, the 
fourth part of his Outline of the Ancient History of the Sudan, and the most important of the series for 
the new light thrown on the history. He derives the dynasty of Piankhi from the Libyan royal family of 
Egypt and reconstructs it thus. About 775 .8.c. Pshedenubasti, son of Sheshong III, was governor of 
Ethiopia, and became semi-independent ; Kashta his son and successor assumed the title of king with his 
capital at Napata, dispossessed Osorkon III of Thebes and compelled Osorkon’s daughter Shpenwopi, high 
priestess of the Theban Amin, to adopt his own daughter Amyrtaeus (Amenertais) as her heir, thus 
uniting the Thebais with the warlike population and wealth of the Sudan. To Kashta succeeded Piankhi, 
who added Lower Egypt to his empire, but left Tefnakhti to rule it. Shabako removed Tefnakhti’s 
son Bocchoris and ruled all Egypt himself, and so Egypt continued in the hands of the Ethiopians till 
Tirhaga was driven out by the Assyrians. Tirhaqa was the first Ethiopian king buried at Nari. There- 
after Poaminetichus and his successors of Dyn. XXVI ruled Egypt, and Ethiopia was cut off from Egypt. 
About twenty successive kings were buried at Nuri: REIsNeR makes four groups of them, five in the first 
down to about 600 ..D., five in the second to about the date of Cambyses’ invasion, five again in the third to 
about 440: the raining of Meroe to the position of political domination is attributed to the first king of the 
final group of nine kings, the wealthy Malewiyaman, though this is conjectural. A list of Ethiopian 
kings extracted from this paper is printed in Avcient Egypt 1920 39 (see also above p. 61 publication of 
the finds on which this reconstruction is largely based, and for the further results of later excavations). 
SAYCE enumerates the royal names discovered at various times in Garstane’s Liverpool excavations at 
Merve. The Ethiopian Sovereigns at Meroe (.Anc. Egypt 1920 70). 

Rostov1zeFr’s writing on The foundations of social and economic life in Egypt in Hellenistic times 
(Journal Vi 161) considers that the Ptolemaic régime which he expounds was founded on that of earlier times 
but systematised by the Greck genius. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


GAUTHIER reviews a work by Star on the early geography of Central Africa and puts together the 
evidence of early Exyptian discovery Mélanges (Bulletin dela Soc. Sultanieh de Géographie 1x 131): other 
geographical reviews and bibliographies hy the same writer are to be found p. 153, two Bulletins Biblio- 
graphiques of recent literature 167, 283, and a general sketch Bibliographie des Htudes de Géographie 
historique Egyptienne p. 209. 

Daressy digests in alphabetical order of names the abundant geographical material of Arab age 
contained in the “Livre des Perles enfouies,” a guide to the discovery of hidden treasures in Egypt. 
Lndicateur topographique du Liere des Perles enfouies et du Mystére Prévieux” (Bull. Inst. Francais Xi 
170, XIV 1). 

Daressy in Lemplacement de la ville de Benna (Ann. du Service xvi 279) upholds the identification 
of Tell el-Mokdatm with Leoutopolis, capital of the xixth nome of Lower Egypt; Beni and Sahragat which 
the Coptie-Arabic scalae vive as the equivalents of Leontopolis are buth in the neighbourhood, the name of 

Jeni or Bana, a town which was destroyed before the 14th century appearing to be preserved in Binnai, 
the name of a ko? or irrigation basin two kilometres froin Tell el-Mokdam. 

(FARDINER, having in previous papers enumerated and discussed the towns of Ramesses named in the 
papyti and inseriptions, endeavours in a long section of lis essay to fix the position of the Delta capital of 
the Ramesside kings. The Biblical Shihor is the Egyptian Pshihor on the banks of which that capital 
stood, and apparently designates the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile, so that the capital ought to be identical 
with the later Peluium. The claims of Tanis and other sites to represent Ramesses are discussed and 
rejected. Incideutally it 1s suggested that Pithom-Hervopolis is Tell er-Retabeh, and that Tell el-Maskhaiteh 
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may have been the fortress of Theku. The Delta Residence of the Ramessides (Journal V 242). GARDINER 
collects the evidence of papyri and inscriptions regarding the military road to Palestine, amongst other 
things discussing its representation in the expedition of Sethos I on the walls of Karnak, and concludes 
that the regular route must always have followed the line of the present one through Kantareh. The 
Ancient military roud between Egypt aud Pulestine (Journal vi 99). 

DaRessy criticises Sir W. Willcocks’ view of the Exodus and the passage of the Red Sea with his 
usual learning in the geography and monuments of Egypt. Bull. de la Soe, Sultunich de Géographie Nouv. 
Ser. t. vor 361. 


FoREIGN RELATIONS. 


The Evolution of the Dragon by G. Elliot Suita may be noticed here, since throughout the bouk 
Egypt is made to play a very prominent part in the origination of ideas and methods. The endeavours of 
the Egyptians to combat the effect of death by conserving or restoring the vitality of the corpse gave rise 
to embalming, statuary, the use of incense and libations, ritual etc. and in combination with other factors 
led to the notion of divinity and gods. The book is full of interesting matter and ideas, though the under- 
lying principle, that there cannot be independent invention of the same notion in different centres, is hard 
to accept as an axiom. If nature repeats its developments in form and habit in entirely distinct portions 
of the realm of the animal world, why should not the minds of men during countless ages produce 
coincident ideas independently in regions of the earth that are difficult of access to each other! The 
same writer in a paper on Ships as evidence of the migrations of Early Culture (Journal Manchester Eg. and 
Or. Soe. 1915—1916, p. 63) traces the influence of Egypt in wide-spread features of boat construction. 

Europe :—R. Weixu discussing Jones discovery of early marine constructions about the island of 
Pharos, argues that they are not of Egyptian origin but foreign and presumably Cretan. Les ports 
antéhelléniques de la cote d'Alerandrie et l Empire Cretois, Bull. Inst. Francais xvt 1). 

In Ane. Ey. 1920 52 the Editor reviews Vivis y Esctupero La Necrépol’ di Ibiza, making com- 
parisons with Egyptian examples of pottery, glass etc. ; 

RovussEL contributes a valuable article on Serapea in Greece (Les Sunctuuires Egyptiens de Delos et 
@ Evétrie) to Rev. Egyptologique N.S. 181. 

Asia :—RosroyrzeFF in his remarkable paper on The Sumeriua Treasure of Astrabud (Journal v1 4) 
points out that the gold objects display an art very closely akin to those of Sumer and Elam, less so to 
prehistoric Egyptian, but in one particular, the shape of the rosette employed in decoration, the agreement 
is complete only with prehistoric Egyptian. The whole evidence seems to point to a culture spread widely 
in the nearer East, and differentiated gradually in the various centres during the fourth millennium B.c.: 
reviewed by S. R{ernacu] Rev. Arch. X 382. : 

Caparr Le ‘ Pseudo-Gilgu mesh’ figuré sur le Couteau Egyptien de Gebel el CArak au Louvre (Comptes 
Rendus de V Acad. des Inscr. 1919 Sept.—Oct. 404) points out the resemblance of the figure strangling two 
lions to that of the hieroglyphic sign for the name of the city of Cusae at Meir. He suggests that the 
former represents the same deity or genius as the hieroglyph and that it is a truly native figure in spite of 
its strange appearance and costume. M. Bénépire however adds a note contrasting the ‘keeper’ of two 
tame panthers in the Egyptian hieroglyph with the fighter conquering two furious lions in the sculpture 
on the knife-handle, and maintains that the latter is essentially Asiatic and non-Africau in its peculiarities, 
though a precise equivalent has not yet been found in Asia. ; ; 

Paron’s Egyptian Records of Truce in Western Aste, Vol. U1, is reviewed by Miss Murray Journ, 
Manch. Fg. and Or. Soe. 1916-1917 7h. ; ; 

ApricHt reviews the history of the theory that Egyptian is a Semitic tongue, deals with the 
connexion of names of parts of the human body and of the numerals in the two languages, and proposes a 
large number of new eyuations. Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang, XXX1V 81, 215. 7 

SprHe discusses the Semitic alphabet which seems likely te have originated in the alphabetical 
characters of Egyptian Der Ursprung des Alphabets (Gottingen Nachrichten 1916 &8) and continues the 
discussion in a further paper Die Veucatdeckte Sinal-Schrift und aie Entsteh ung der Semitischen Schrift 
(ib, 1917 437) consequent on Garptver’s partial decipherment of the Sui hieroglyphic as a primitive form 
of Semitic writing (reviewed by Fartya deqyptus I 235). Hans Bacer’s pamphlet Zur Entzitferung der 
neuentdeckten Sinai-schrift und zur Entstehung des Seu itischen Alphubets criticises the decipherment offered 
by GARDINER and CowLeY and starts afresh, viewing the title read Ba‘alat as in reality a verb. The 
alphabet would then appear not to be constructed on the acrophonic principle, and reasuns are given for 
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doubting the probability of that principle appearing in these inscriptions. LeamMann-Havrt has begun 
a long and elaborate article Zur Herkunft des Alphabets (accepting the probability of an Egyptian starting 
point) in Z d. Morgenldndischen Ges. LXXII 51. 

EISLER in Biblische Zeitschrift 1918, Heft 1 calls the inscriptions Kenite, as belonging to the metal- 
workers of Sinai, and suggests many new identifications of Semitic words in them. His arguments are 
fully developed in a separate publication Die Kenitischen Wethinschriften der Hyksoszeit im Bergbuugebiet 
der Stnai-halbinsel. Basing his work on the clue discovered by GarpINER the author claims to have 
deciphered all the “ proto-Semitic” inscriptions of Sinai together with an allied one found by Perris at 
Kahun as early as 1889. He certainly handles the theme with an extraordinary amount of varied learning, 
but how far ErsLer’s decipherment hits the mark can only be ascertained when more and better material 
comes to light (reviewed in Rev. Arch. X 380). Sayce’s paper on The Origin of the Semitic Alphabet 
(Journal Roy. As. Soc. 1920 297) is a review of EIsLeR’s work. 

An article by Prof. Perrie on the origin of the alphabet was contributed to Scientia for Dec. 1918 
(reviewed in Rev. Arch. X 379). 

Breast, after illustrating from the sculptures the two methods of writing by signs painted on 
papyrus in Egypt and impressed on clay tablets in Babylonia and Assyria, shows clearly from Assyrian 
sculptures of the eighth century the adoption of the Egyptian method in Mesopotamia, the cuneiform 
seribe with his stylus and tablet being seen side by side with the Aramaean scribe using an outfit 
resembling the Egyptian. The physical processes of writing in the Early Orient and their relation to the 
origtn of the Alphabet (Amer. Journal of Sem. Lang, xxxi1 230). 

A lecture by Mr Peer New Light on Ancient Mining in Sinai is summarised in Joura. Manch. Eq. 
and Or, Sve, 1918-1919 21, Natural turquoise is very seldom found in Egyptian antiquities. The turquoise 
of Sinai deteriorates rapidly when exposed to hght and must have been mined chiefly to be employed as 
a colouring matter for glasses and paints. Pert doubts Petrie’s view that the worship of Hathor at Sinai 
was Semitic. 

ALBRIGHT suggests that Menes is identical with “Mannu the mighty, king of Magan” who was over- 
come by Naram-sin, and discusses the names Meluha (Ethiopia) and Magan (Egypt ?) and the chronological 
question involved. JS/enes and Vurdm-sin (Journal v1 89), 

BorcHarpt has recognised that a much-worn entry on the Cairo fragment of the “ Palermo Stone” 
records a “Smiting of the Sethyt,” ie. Asiatics, in the reign of Athothis of the First Dynasty. A Sethyt 
person is represented with a full beard on an ivory fragment from the tomb of Ka-a at the end of the First 
Dynasty. Honigs Athothis usiatischer Feldzug (Mitt. d. Vorderus. Ges, 1918= Vol. 1 of Studien dedicated to 
Fritz Hommen, p. 342). 

ih an elaborate study of the name of the Phoenicians SerHE makes out a strong case for a non-Greek 
origin of the word Boi in all its senses ; it originally meant “ Phoenician” and agrees in form and sense 
with the Egyptian expression “Fenchu” or “Fenchu-lands” which occurs in Egyptian inscriptions from the 
Fifth Dynasty onwards asa term for (apparently) the lower lands of Southern Syria and Palestine and their 
people. The word probably died out early from the living language of Egypt, and it is undeniable that 
much still remains that is obscure about the names Fenchu, Phoenix and Poeni or Carthaginians. Der 
Name der Phonizier bet Griechen und Agyptern (Mitteil. d. Vorderas. les, 1916=Vol. 1 of Studien dedicated 
to Fritz Homme, p. 305). Petser would connect Fenchu with Assyrian Auf (Kinabhi) and the latter 
perhaps with a Sumerian Aveng/=“ plain.” Zum altesten Numen KanaCans (Or. Lit.-Zeit. XXII 5). 

CLays The Empire of the Amorites is reviewed in Ane, Egypt 1920 21, the reviewer suggesting that 
the invaders of Egypt at the end of the Old Kingdom and again at the end of the Middle Kingdom were 
Amorites of Syria. - 

Hanveock’s Selections from the Tell el-Amurna Letters (Texts 
translations of ten letters, tive being from Abdikhiba of Jerusalem. 

SPIEGELBERG identifies the Rabis Maia as the father of an official of 
statue in the British Museum. Der Rubis Muia der 
(Zeits. f. Assyrivloyie XXx 299). 

Ed. Meyer in 1914 published a work on the Hittites Reich und Kultur der Chetiter, illustrated 
with many facsimiles, drawings and photographs from monuments in Asia Minor, Syria ‘avid Egypt ; it 
includes notes on the writing of reyal and divine names based on MS. eontaituGons by H. PRINZ. In the 
Mitte. d. D. Orient-Ges. no. 56 (Dez. 1915; WEBER reported on the work of the Society in preparing the 
cuneiform texts of Boghaz-keui for publication ; Hrozy\ described his decipherment of the Hittite tens as 


Jor Students, no. 16) consists of 


Amenophis III mentioned on a 
el-Ainurna-Tafeln in einer dgyptischen Inschrift 
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belonging to the Indo-Germanie group of languages, and Ed. Meyer commented on this theory in a judicious 
manner, There are some 20,000 tablets or fragments from Boghaz-keui in the museum at Constantinople, the 
greater part in Hittite, and others derived from the same source are scattered. The two “ Arzawa” texts 
of Tell el-Amarna are in the Hittite language. WetpNer copied the texts in Berlin, WEBER, FIGULLA, 
and Hrozyt those in Constantinople. 

MEISSNER translates and discusses the treaties etc. of the Babylonian texts, Zur Geschichte des Chatti- 
veiches (95 Jahresber. Schlesischen Ges. f. vaterl. Cultur 1917}. He transcribes and translates the treaty 
with Ramesses IT, comparing the Egyptian version Der Stuutseertrag Rumses’ II von Agypten und 
Hattusils von Hatti in akkadischer Fussung (Berlin Acad. Sitcungsb. 1917 282). He discusses synchronisms 
of Hittite, Egyptian, Babylonian and Assyrian kings—Khattusil with Ramesses IT and Kadashman 
Turgu and Kadashman-enlil IT of Babylon ; Muwatalli with Ramesses II; Murshil with Sethos I; the 
long reign of Murshil’s father Shubbiluliuma reached back into the reign of Amenophis III Syackronsmen 
(Or, Lit.-Zeit, XX 225) and reviews FIcuLna and WEIDNER Aeilschrifiterte aus Boghaz-kit, especially the 
Babylonian texts Or. Lit.-Zett. xxi 18. ScHROEDER writes on the glosses svr and murianu in Ribaddi’s 
letter, both appearing to have the same meaning “noble” Or, Lit.-Zect. xx1 125. ROEDER has written an 
illustrated account of Egyptian documents concerning the Hittites and the relations of the latter to Egypt ; 
a description of the battle of Kadesh is quoted from an wnpublished paper by the late Max BurcHarpt. 
RoEDER Agypter und Hethiter (Der Alte Orient for 1919), reviewed by WReEszinsk1 Or, Lit.-Zett, XXII 120. 

Lanepon and GARDINER subject the published Babylonian and Egyptian texts of the farnous treaty 
to a minute scrutiny, their Egyptian material being supplemented from a collation by SETHE, and give new 
translations and historical results. The Hittite king now appears to have taken the position of the 
combatant who had been worsted. The names of Hittite deities and cities at the end lead to some new 
identifications. The Babylonian and Egygtian versions ditier in detail; probably the idea of signing 
‘identical copies’ of international documents had not yet heen established and each party held his own 
version of the transaction. The Treaty of alliance between Hattusili, king of the Hittites, und the Pharaoh 
Ramesses II of Egypt (Journal vi 179). 

Farina I popoli del mare (Aegyptus 18) brings up to date the evidence regarding the peoples named 
as allies of the Hittites against Ramesses II, those of the Libyans against Menepthah, and those against 
Ramesses III, placing them on and about the S. coast of Asia Minor. 

Wintcocss’ From the Gurden of Eden to the Crossing of the Jordun is reviewed dnc. Ey. 1920 60: 
a letter from Geden on the subject of Dr Garpryer’s article on Goshen is printed Journal v 303: 
H. Wiener has contributed further articles on the Exodus to Biblivtheca Sacra Oct. 1917, Oct. 1918 (two 
articles), Oct. 1919 (two articles). 

OrrorD writes on Some Migdols of Palestine and Egypt, Pal. Expl. F., (). S. 1920 23. 

VERNES argues that the syncretism of the worship in the J ewish temple of Elephantine was borrowed 
from that practised at Bethel, where the goddess Anat and other deities belonging to Syrian and Palestinian 
cities must have been associated with Yaho (Jehovah) after the destruction of the kingdom of Israel ; he 
relies especially on the information given in II Kings xvii 24 et seqq. The S.P.C.K. has published a very 
useful little volume by CowLey containing revised translations of the principal documents from the Jewish 
colony at Elephantine. The introduction clearly shows their great importance for the history of the 
Jewish religion on which the Christian religion was founded, Jewish Documents of the Time of Ezra 
translated from the Aramaic. SIDERSKY proposes to restore certain figures in a double Egyptian and 
Jewish date on a Berlin papyrus from Elephantine, in order to obtain a satisfactory correspondence [hut 
apparently quite unjustifiably]. Jowrnal Asiutique t. XI 184. 

LipzBarski traces the demotic word mtkte “army” to the Assyrian maduktu “camp,” an interesting 
relic of the brief Assyrian occupation of Egypt. Zeits. f. ag. Spr. Lv 93. 

Rowe An Egypto-Aarian bilingual stela wm the Nicholson Museum of the Cnicersity of Sydney, 
photograph of the stela and hand-copy of the Carian inscription. Journal R. Asiatic Sov. 1920 85. 

CLERMONT-GANNEAU records the discovery near Cairo of a Nabataean inscription dated in the reign of 
one of the Ptolemies. Comptes Rendus Aofit 1919 3.9. 

Africa: —Watxwricat illustrates ancient Egypt instruments and weapons by modern examples from 
Africa chiefly in the Museum of the Soc. Sult. de Géographie—throwstick, bow (the composite bow 
introduced during Dyn. XVITD, Khopesh scimetar, spear-head, tomtom, harp, lyre, head-rest, revolving fan, 
basket, mat, sandal, gazelle-trap, bellows, tall fans used in royal processions, polished pottery, wooden 
bowls ete. Aneient Sureivals in Modern Africa (Bull. de la Soc. Sultanich de Géoyruphie 1x 105, 177). 
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Monier on the tribal name MeyaSapos in demotic [already noted Or. Lit.-Zeit. xvix 356] quoting the 
conjecture of the traveller BorcKHARDT that the name may be preserved in that of the Mekaberdb on the 
East bank of the Nile about ed-Damer. Zeits. 7. ag. Spr. LY 79. 

Amongst other questions relating to Democritus and his travels, E1sLer discusses the title of a work, 
attributed to him by Thrasyllus “concerning the sacred writing in Meroe.” This, if genuinely his, must 
be at least as early as the beginning of the fourth century B.c., vet Eister considers that it may well refer to 
the “ Meroitic” hieroglyphic script, finding in the Meroitic alphabet which contains vowel-signs as well as 
consonants evidence of comparatively early derivation from the Egyptian, quite separate from the use of 
yowel-signs which began in Egypt under the Ptolemies on the analogy of Greek. He would attribute its 
origin to the Egyptian Jews who constituted a flourishing colony at Elephantine on the frontier of Ethiopia 
even before the Persian conquest in 525 3.c. Zu Demokrit's Wanderjuhren (Archiv fur Gesch. d. Philosophie 
XXXI 204). 

Conti Rossryt points out that friendly relations existed between Meroe and Aksum about the end of 
the third century a.D., but were wholly upset in the course of the fourth ceutury. Meroe ed Aksum nel 
vomanzo di Eliodoro (Rer. degli Studi Orientuli vii 233). 


PHILOLOGY. 


In the report on the Egyptian Worterbuch for 1918 Erman abandons for once the statistical statement 
of progress, and recalls the high purpose of the undertaking as furthering investigation of the beginnings of 
our civilisation, its origin in 1897 and the lines on which the dictionary is now being prepared in order that 
the final publication may be within the reach of moderate purses. The working up of material has reached 
the end of ©, and in spite of the delays caused by the war about two-thirds of the task is accomplished. 
Erman refers also to the lexicographical difiiculties due to the imperfections of Egyptian writing. Finally, 
after recalling the names of collaborators of many nationalities, he expresses the fervent wish that the 
spirit of sacrifice for the common good uf science should continue after the war to animate the undertaking. 
Berl. Acad. Sitzungsberichte 1919 23. 

A specimen of the Worterbuch (Druckprobe fir das Worterbuch der vigyptischen Sprache) was circulated 
in 1916 amongst contributors ; it contains part of the root 7k (occupying three folio pages of type and 
13 autugraphed pages of examples) together with an explanation of the system, which aims at compactness 
and moderate cost. 

Sir E. A. W. BupcE has published An Egyptiun hieroglyphic Dictionary, a very large volume containing, 
beside the dictionary of Egyptian words, alphabetic lists of kings, gods and places with an English- 
hieroglyphic index and a variety of tables of alphabets and other useful information. 

Erman has published a short and cheap grammar (Kurzer Abvriss der digyptischen Grammatik zum 
Gebrauche in Vorlesungen) with table of characters, chrestomathy and glossary in Grapow’s clear autograph. 
On the spelling of the word £at as a test of date Ip. Ain Orthogruphisches Kriterium (Z. f. ig. Spr. Lv 86). 

The last part of MaspEro’s Introduction a l'étude de la phoneétique Egyptienne is contained in Ree. de 


Trav, XXXVI 113, a long section expounding with a great wealth of illustration l as @ approaching é, 


iN @ approaching 0, _4 guttural @ approaching y; and semivowels l d. » <>, IN WW , 


This Latroduction is the very last piece of work from the pen of the great French Eyyptologist, and all 
that he left of it is collected in a reprint from Vols xxxvit aud xxxvint of Ree. de Trav. The memoir was 
intended to form an Introduction to the study of Egyptian grammar; the existing fragment seems to be 
nearly complete for Phonology, covering all except four letters of the alphabet. Maspero’s mastery of 
material is illustrated here by his abundant use of ancient transcriptions of Egyptian words into cuneiform 
and Greek, Coptic derivations ete. ete. 

KUESTZ suggests that there are uses of the perfect sd nf resembling those of a Semitic perfect to 
express a certain future, a certain but conditioned future, aud an optative future ; also that a change from 
sim: f to sdm-n-f may take place in either a consecutive perfect or consecutive imperfect series of sentences, 
mnuch as in Hebrew. Deus potnts de Syutuxe Egyptienne (Bull. Inst. Francais xiv 231). 

SETHE writes on the auxiliary relative participles in demotic, and traces one surviving in old phrases 
of the Coptic Pistis Sophia. Die relutivisehe Parti:ipial-umschreibungen des Demotischen und thre Ueberreste 
tn zwet Lusdricken der hellenistischen Mysteriensprache (Gottingen Nachrichten 1919 145). 

<e> unlike other biliterals terminating with + is written without a phonetic complement. The 
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apparent irregularities of the verb iz “make” are due to this peculiarity in the use of the sign, and the 
verb really conforms to the rules of verbs ru inf. An explanation of the orthographic peculiarity is 
sought in superstition regarding the eye. Lore A propos Tun prétendu verbe irrégulier (Bull. Inst. 
Egyptien xvi 245). 

Dé£vacp, in lesicographical and other cornments on a large number of passages in the Story of the 
Shipwrecked Sailor, makes seine distinct advances in its interpretation. Le Conte du Naujragé (Ree. de 
Trav, XXXVI 188°. 

On a difficult phrase regarding a building dedicated to Horus of Pharbaethus. Cuasstvat 4 propos 
@un passage de lu stile no. 8438 du Musée de Berlin / Ree. de Trav. xxxvut 180). 

On an ostracon published by WEILL, Sortas “ILV W? =socle (Revue Eqyptologique N.S. 128). The title 
Su=“ scholar” rather than “dragoman,” “interpreter.” Reap (BulZ, Last. Francais xu 141). 

GAUTHIER studies the title mr-Chnwti with a great wealth of examples, proving that it existed for many 
offices and departments, and proposes to render it “lead of office” for any departinent named with it. Le 
Titre Ini-ra Gkhnouti (Bull. Inst. Francais xv 169). 

Ancient high-priestly titles beginning with wr “great,” meaning “principal of the seers,” “principal 
of the physicians,” “ principal of the master-workmen ” etc. SETHE Zu den mit wr “der Grosse” beginnenden 
alten Titeln (Zeit. f. rg. Sprache Lv 65). 

Transliterations and translations made by Sir H. Taompson of several demotic tax-receipts on wooden 
tablets from Gebelén, together with similar texts in Greek. MILNE Wooden Tablets from Egypt (Bodleian 
Quarterly Record 1 314). 

Moret contributes to Sciewtia xxv (1919) 94 an article on Egyptian hieroglyphic writing and its 
decipherment by Cuampotttoy. L’éeriture hiéroglyphique en Egypte. 

SETHE and SpreGELBERG discuss the source of the alphabetic value of “) the latter quoting the 


Coptic asw=d.t (dy.t) and Sere contending that the name MWrdyt the Buto serpent is the source both 


of the Coptic word and of the alphabetic value of the symbol. Das Grundwort zum Lautzeichen ) 
(Zeit. f. dig. Sprache tv 89). 
ScHAFER suggests a phonetic reason for the numeral 16 signifying joy (7, 98). 


Daressy quotes an elaborate instance in the Louvre of (| as three jackals. Le signe mes aux trois 
if 


chacals (Ann. du Service X1x 176). 

Dévatp tabulates forms (beginning in the Hyksos period) of the hieratic sign for \\ replacing a duplicated 
determinative just as \ replaces a single one. Un signe Atératiyue pew connu (Ree. de Trav, XXxvut 182). 

Nubian:—In 1912—1913 an educated and very intelligent native Christian from the Nuba mountains 
(Gebel Dair) in Kordofin, but settled in Cairo, gave Prof. Jéyker and Dr CzerMak opportunities of studying 
his almost unknown dialect, and the results (texts with grammiatical sketch and glossary) were published by 
them in 1914 (Kordofiin-Teste im Diulekt von Gebel Duir). In 1914 these studies were resumed and CzERMAK 
found Samuel a most helpful and enthusiastic exponent of the phonetics of his mother tongne. The 
native of Central Africa, unhampered by traditions of writing, being naturally eloquent and attaching great 
importance to fine speaking, has develuped the powers and control of the organs of speech to a very high 
degree. These powers may go to the very root of the language. CZERMAK has discovered not only 
“tones” (somewhat as in Chinese) which Mersuor had already found to exist in Africa in the speech of the 
Ewe, but also another essential element in the Nuba tongue which may be designated as “modes of 


utterance” (dussprachurten). His new w ork gives us a minute account of these with examples and a 


glossary in which the Nuba words appear in an exceedingly elaborate notation. The language is akin to 
the Nubian spoken by the Barabra on the Nile. Kordufdanubische Studien (Vienna Acad. Sitzungsb. 
Bd. 177, 1 Abh.). 

ScuArer prints a letter written in Arabic by a Nubian, showing characteristic phonetic errors recalling 
those of the Ethiopian-Egyptian inscription of Nastesen. Vebisches Alyyptisch. (Zeit. f. dg. Sprache w 82), 

In a series of papers Prof. MEINHOF gives the results of his linguistic researches in the Egyptian 
Sudan, Zeitschrift fur Koloniulspruchen Band vi—Ix. He tinds there languages which work by means of 
pretixes, like Bantu but not of the Bantu group, others Nilotic, and others again Nubian. A long section 
(vit 17, 1x 43, 89, 167) is concerned with the truly Nubian dialects of Kordofan and Darfir and comprises 
a comparative grammatical sketch and a lexicon of as much as is known. There is also some new material 


on the Nilotic Berberine dialects of Nubian (1x 226). 


* 
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RELIGION. 


Articles relating to Egypt in Hastines’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics Vol. X are Points of the 
Compuss by AtKixsoy, Poles and Posts and Possession by Bartoy, Pruyer (Egyptian) by GRIFFITH, 
Precious Stones by Perris, a long article Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian) and Purificution (Egyptian) by 
Briackman, elites (Primitive and Western) by MacCcuiocyu, iyhteousness (Egyptian) by Buackmay. 

W. Max Mcnier’s Egyptian Mythology is reviewed by GuNN, who suggests an explanation of the 
Graeco-Roman form of the god Ophois. Journal vI 67. 

Kreelixcer Etudes sur UOrigine et le développement de la Vie Religieuse, I, Les Primitifs, U Eyypte, 
UInde, lu Perse, reviewed .tnc. Eqypt 1920 57. 

Following on his memoir on the Exodus of Hathor-Tefnut from Nubia (1911) and SretHe’s on the 
Ancient Egyptian myth of the Sun’s Eye that was in Foreign Parts (1912), JUNKER resumes the subject in 
another elaborate and valuable memoir, in which he distinguishes two main themes, (1) the myth of the 
Eye of the God of Light: the moon, left eye of Horus, is stolen from him and recovered after victorious 
combats ; (2) the legend of This: Onuris, a form of Horus, armed with spear and cord, brings the lion- 
goddess from the desert to This. These two themes were varied and mingled together, and changed under 
the influence of the cult of the sun-god Ré¢. Pyramid Texts and other early religious texts allude to them, 
and the inscriptions of Ptolemaic and later temples are full of references to the goddess of many names 
who was brought or persuaded to come from the Eastern desert amid rejoicing. Several pages are devoted 
to the long tale of the “little wolf-monkey” lately re-edited by SpPrEGELBERG (above p. 280). JUNKER’S 
memoir is full of quotations from the difficult inscriptions of the later temples, in the interpretation of 
which he is an adept. Die Unurislegende (Vienna Acad. Denkschritt 59). 

Mercer has contributed articles tu the Journul of the Society of Orientul Research 1 1, 1 1 on 
Egyptian Moruls which are reviewed in Lae. Eyypt. 1920 62. 

TURAEFF has written an important note on the Gods of the Sea among the Egyptians (in Russian 
[probably contributed to a volume written in honour of D, Karsaxov, Kazan 1913], p. 539). He translates 
stele 4130 in the Moscow Museum (GOLENISCHEFF collection) of a certain Yup, chief of priests of all the 
gods of the sea (w%d-wr), naming the nome of Aphroditopolis, which nome reached across the desert to the 
Red Sea and Sinai, TuRAEFF name» Hathor, Osiris, Astarte, Neith, Bes, Ammon and a monstrous figure in 
Pap. Salt as possibly the gods referred to. [See also the sarcophagus in Perrin’s Hawara Pls. I-III 
which seems to show that the Fayyum Lake might at times be included in the nome of Aphroditopolis. } 
Bogestvu more u Egiptan. 

Iu 1916 Turaxrr published the text of the Salt Magical Papyrus in the British Museum; in the 
Zupiskt of the Classical Section of the Russian Archaeological Soc. rx 231—241 he publishes photographs 
of the more pictorial representations and special symbols. 

GAUTHIER writes a long account of the statues of Sakhmet made by Amenophis III for the temple of 
Mut and for his own funerary temple, tracing their dispersion as completely as possible. The standing 
figures in the back row of the Mut temple are rough and uuinscribed, the seated figures in front of them 
and elsewhere are inscribed each having its own divine epithet; of these epithets GavrHrmr makes a 
catalogue. Les Statues Thebuines de lu déesse Sakhmet (Ann. du Service x1x 177). 

Mrs C. R. Wittiaus describes figures of divinities in the Abbott Collection with many illustrations. 
The new Installation of figures of Egyptian gods (New York Hist. Soc. Quarterly Bull. 11 41, 71). 

The Solar boats Mafanzet and Msektit are those of day and night respectively, not of morning and 
afternoon as is sometimes stated, Marie CaateLer Le rile dvs deur barques solaires (Bull. Inst. Francats 
xv 139). 

On the Apis-bull represented as bearer of the coffin on the footboards of coffins, Wiepemann Der A pis 
als Totentriyer (Or, Lit.-Zeit, XX 298. 

NavILLe upholds his translation of siti as “sphinx” as against GARDINER’s “double lion” Ze 
Sphing HL (Sphing XX1 12): reviews Kees Der Opfertunz des dgyptischen Konigs (Sphina xxi 32); 
upholds the old interpretation as against Seruz’s of Les premiers mots du ch. xvu du Livre des Morts 
(Bull. Inst. Prancads XV1 229), 

SPIEVELBERG translates and explains a long text on a late tombstone in which the dead man asks for 
prayers from the people of the necropolis on the ground that he died childless, so that there was no one 
tu carry on his funerary cult. Die Bitte eines kinderlusen Aegypters wa Totengebete (Archiv f. Religions- 
wissenschust XVII 594). 
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Summaries of three lectures by Dr Brackyay “ Egyptian conceptions of Immortality,” “The 
Ceremonies performed at the E:balming of an Egyptian Mummy” and “The House of the Morning ” are 
printed in Juuradl of Munchester Eg. and Or. Soe. 1916-17 12, 1917-18 12, 1918-19 15. The same 
scholar endeavours to re-establish the true sequence from various representations and from internal 
probability seeing that the ritual is based on royal toilet episodes; The Sequence of the Episodes in the 
Lgyptian daily temple Litarqy ib. WAS-19 26>; and suggests from ritual practice that the true meaning 
of Asét in the lists of xacred ils etc, is “ointment for the brow (forehead, or crown of the head).” On the 
Name of un Caguent used for Ceremonial Purposes ‘Jourual yt 58). 

Lanepoy contrasts the Egyptian attitude in prayer, raising the hands with palms outwards, with that 
of the Semites, who generally have the palms inward “throwing the kiss.” Gesture in Sumerian and 
Babylonian prayer (Journil R. As. Soe. 1919 548). 

Les déesses armeées dans Turt eclussiyne gree et leurs origines by Mme Le Lassecr, which discusses the 
representations of armed goddesses also ou Egyptian monuments, and their relation to the Greek forms, 
is reviewed by 8. R[Ernacu] Rev. Archéologigue v Sev. t. x 262. 


SCIENCE. 


Food in Egypt (Mém. prés. a& UInstitut a Egypte 1) is one of many treatises for which the late 
Sir Armand Rourrer had collected notes and begun to arrange them, hoping to find leisure for working 
them out after retirement from his multifarious duties. His lamented death in 1917, through the torpedoing 
of the ship on which he was in the Mediterranean, has deprived us in this case of a memoir which would 
have given the evidence of the monuments as to the food of the Egyptians, as well as that of the classical 
authors, and the conclusions based on that evidence. Lady RUFFER has here put together the raw material 
collected by Sir Armand in the hope that it will guide future investigators to the sources of information. 

WRESZINSKI reviewing WEINDLER Geburts- und Wochexbetts-Darstellungen auf ultigyptischen Tempel- 
reliefs condemns it as the “ work ofa dilettante.” Or. Lit.-Zett. xxr 242. 

In an article on Silver tn Roman and Earlier times (Archuveolugia LXtx 121) Dr GowLanp devotes a 
section (pp. 135-8) to Egypt and explains from Japanese practice Agatharchides’ description of the 
Egyptian method of purifying gold (from silver and other things) by means of salt. 

Mackay has observed beeswax laid over or used in painting from the time of Hatshepsowet to 
Amenophis IT, resin in late NVIIIth and in one XIXth Dyn. toinb, and discusses the mode of their 
application. On the use of beeswae and resin as varnishes in Thebun Tombs (.1ne. Egqupt 1920 35). 

Dr Sosay publishes a skull bearing a remarkable resemblance to the cranium of Akhenaton as seen 
in the sculptures. Deseription Cun erdne trouvé davs une tombe 4 Tell el-Amarne (Bull. Inst. Francais 
XIV 65), 

Hooton Vote on a deformed skull from Stwre Ousis (Harvard African Studies 1 101). One of several 
ancient skulls procured by the late Oric Bates in 1910. 

Daressy Cne mesure Egyptien ne de 20 (sic) hin (Ana. du Service xvii 191). Fragments of a cylindrical 
measure of black granite with the name of Thutmosis [JI ; it apparently contained 20-177 litres, which 
Daressy equates with 40 hins. 

A. SEGRE studies Ptolemaic measures and their connexion with the earlier Egyptian measures from 
the standpoint of a student of Graeco-Roman Egypt. Visure tolemaiche e pretolemaiche (Aeyyptus 1 159). 

SerHeE has written a very full and instructive treatise on the Ancient Egyptian divisions of time. Die 
Zeitrechnuny der alten sigupter im Verhiiltniss zu der der andera Volker, I dus Jahr, IL Juke und 
Sonnenla uf, III Eintetlung des Tuges- und des Himmelskreises (Gottingen Vachrichten 1919 287, 1920 28, 97). 


LITERATURE. 


Grapow, who is engaged on the great Egyptian Worterbuch, has written a small treatise in which he 
classifies the similes employed in Egyptian literature ; the author suggests that a corresponding work fur 
the cuneiform and Biblical literatures would be well worth undertaking. He notes that gold flies were 
awarded to heroes in Egypt as a symbol of persistent attack. Vergleiche vad andere bildliche Ausdrucke im 
algyptischen (Der alte Orient for 1920). ; ” 

A certain famous Leyden papyrus contains a very difficult text of the Middle Kingdom which was 
interpreted by Lance as a Messianic prophecy and by GaRpINER as a picture of contemporary troubles 
prefacing instructions for the guidance of a state in face of internal and external enemies. Erman now 
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offers a third alternative recognising in it a candid counsellor’s bold presentment of decline and fall to a 
monarch too old to govern. He very naturally connects it with the decline of Egypt under Pepy II whose 
portentously long reign of 94 years led to the ruin of the Old Kingdom culture ; apparently it was the 
officials of the government that earned the hatred of the people by their exactions and so brought about 
the catastrophe. Die Vahnworte eines tigyptischen Propheten (Berlin Acad. Sitzungsber, 1919 804). 

MOLLER reports that in mummy-cartonnage of the first century B.c. from Abusir el-Melek he has 
found a portion of a new story in demotic, placed in the reign of Amasis(?) and relating the marvellous 
discovery of the well-known “ Book of Breathings” on the mummy bandages of king Psammetichus. Eine 
neue demotische Erzihlung (Amtliche Berichte 1918 XxX1x 180). 


Law. 


Moret’s article Chartes Wiinmunité dans VAncien Empire in the Journal dsiatique (see Journal Iv 
274) is continued by a third part in Joura. 4s. t. x 359 where he publishes or discusses (1) the later decrees 
of Coptos under the kings Neter-biu (Neferkauhor), Demzibtaui (the latter, following SETHE, he places in 
Dvn. VIII with a predecessor Wazkaré¢ who is named in the same decree but is otherwise unknown), 
(2) the Dahshtir decree of Pepy I, (3) the Abydos decrees of Neferarkaré¢, Tety and Pepy II (cf. Bull. 
Metrop. Mus. x1v 144). 

For the important contributions of M6LLER and Serge to the history of marriage contracts in Egypt 
see above pp. 279-80. SPIEGELBERG traces a phrase back to Dyn. XIX (in the complaint of a husband to his 
deceased wife) Zeits. 7. dig. Spr. tv 94, and Mover interprets the word Abst “bride” or “wife” in contracts 
as meaning “the wrapped” and quotes the modern Nubian custom by which the bridegroom has to 
promise all his property to his closely-wrapped bride before she will reveal her face 7b. 95, 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Prof. ScHAFER, director of the Egyptian department of the Berlin Museum, gives the result of many 
years’ comparative study of Egyptian design in two volumes entitled Von dgyptischer Kunst, besonders der 
Zeichenkunst. He here endeavours to assign to Egyptian art its true place and to mark its essential 
methods and features as an art which time after time attained its own ideal of perfection. The Greek 
realisation of orderly perspective introduced for the first time into the world an entirely new conception 
and aim. Dealing especially with the Egyptian draughtsman’s method of representing objects and scenes, 
he compares unaided drawings by children, primitive designs and the-designs of artists in other countries 
than Egypt such as Japan which are little atfected by the Greek applications of perspective. The second 
volume consists of comments on individual points and 54 plates. 

_ Prof. Capart, director of the Brussels Musée du Cinquantenaire, has published Zegons sur UArt 
Egyptien, which is practically a History of Egyptian Art. It is the product of many courses of lectures in 
Belgian universities and schouls. Unfortunately it is only a provisional issue, for owing to difficulties 
resulting from the war not a single footnote (to give bibliographical references) nor a single illustration 
accompanies the text of 500 pages. Though its value is thereby greatly diminished, anyone well acquainted 
with the subject will profit greatly by reading these Zegons in which M. Capart’s wide and exact knowledge 
of the monuments and literature of Egyptian art is well displayed. For example in ch. xvi the precise 
connexion and provenance of several famous statues of the Old Empire preserved in Cairo and the Louvre 
are for the first time established by documentary evidence and analogy. 

The summary of a lecture on Prehistoric Eyypt by Prof. Petrre denies the existence of a Neolithic 
age in Egypt, copper appearing along with flints of Magdalenean type in the earliest graves. Journ. 
Manchester Eg. and Or. Sue. 1918-19 10. 

Prof. CAPART in 1914 published an illustrated supplement to his Débuts de [Art en Egypte under the 
title Les Origines de lu eivilisution Egyptienne. 

Flint and chert implements of cave and palaevlithic types found by Capt. Cunnryeton during 11 months’ 
residence at Stweh : summury report with figures by Reginald Ssurxa Wan xix p. 103. 

F, W. Reap argues that boats, not fortitied villages, are represented on the prehistoric painted vases. 
Bouts or Fortified Villayes? (Bull, Inst. Fraueuis xuit 145). 

BéN#pITE examines the series of animals figured on the Carnarvon ivory and its congeners: from 
their limited variety and more or less fixed order in different examples he conjectures that they may 
illustrate some story or group of ideas. The Carnarvon Ivory (Journal V 227). 
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Miss Mcrray studies The First mace-head of Hieraconpolis (Ancient Egypt 1920 15) and suggests that 
if all the fragments belony to one object, the scene represented the competition for the throne in the 
presence of the dead king deitied. : 

The Tomb of Perneb (1916 reprinted in 1918) is one of the excellent guides printed by the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. Lyracor describes the discovery and excavation of this mastaba of Dyn. V, its 
removal to New York and treatment for preservation from salts, and the re-erection of the fagade, offering- 
chambers and serdib. Miss Caroline Ransou explains the sculptures and inscriptions. 

Jéqcier has published a second livraison of his LZ’ Architecture et lu décorution dans Vunctenne Egupte, 
I, des Sanctuaires primitifs aux temples de la xvi dynastie, containing about 20 fine large plates of the 
temples frum that of Chephren (the “Sphinx” temple) tu Karnak. Apparently there are to be 80 plates 
in all. 

Mrs C. R. Winirams completes her catalogue of The Egyptian Collection in the Museum of Art at 
Cleveland, Ohio: inter alia a group of coftins with papyri and other funerary equipment including strap 
ends stamped with cartouches of Osorkon I; and a very fine tomb slab of about the beginning of the third 
century B.c. (Journal V 272). 

The first part of the catalogue of the great GOLENISCHEFF collection in the Moscow museum by 
TURAEFF and MaLomMBERG was published in 1917, dealing with the statues and statuettes ranging from 
the Middle Kingdom to Roman times, 120 in number; there are twelve photographic plates of statues and 
detail, printed copies of the inscriptions, indices of proper names etc. ete. Opisunie Egipetskago Sobranie 1. 

Farry has published eight notable Egyptian monuments in the National Museum in Rome, including 
the famous Ludovisi “ Hyksos” bust. Vonumenti Egizi in Itulia (Ausonia 1X 1914 1). 

The Musées royaux des Arts décoratifs at Brussels has issued a catalogue of its Egyptian textiles by 
Isabelle ERrERA. They are of all periods from Dyn. I to the Moslem times, but none of the examples 
with designs precede the Roman age. Collection dAnciennes Etoffes Egyptiennes. 

The veteran Professor Valdemar Scuuipt has published a large work on coffins and other funerary 
remains in order of date, illustrated by a wonderful collection of more than 1500 photographic and other 
figures Levende og déde i det Gumle Aegypten, Album til Ordning uf Sarcophager, Mumiekister, Mumiehylstre 
o. lign, With the omission of a considerable number of figures (busts etc.) and a special introduction of 
17 pages, it is also issued as a typological atlas of coffins ete. Editions in French and English are con- 
templated, review by WreszinskI U7. Lit.-Zeit. XXUI 66. 

G. Mouter’s Dus Mumienportrat (Wasmuth’s Aunstheft, Heft 1) contains 13 good photographic 
reproductions of notable wax portraits on boards, with introductiun and descriptions ; it is issued at a very 
moderate price. 

Guy Dicgrss’ Hellenistic Sculpture, the unfinished work of its lamented author, contains an important 
chapter on the school of Alexandria, pointing out the peculiarities of its often admirable art, whether 
serious, humorous, or decadent, and the curious but intelligible parsimony in the use of marble by its 
sculptors. 

KAUFMANN’s Graeco-Agyptische Koroplastik (1915) is a second edition of the catalogue of his very 
large collection of terra-cotta figurines etc. in the Frankfort Museum, the first having been issued in 1913 
under the title Agyptische Terracotten, The specimens, classified on 74 plates, belong to the Graeco-Roman 
and Coptic periods and come chiefly from the Fayyim. The new edition is very considerably enlarged and 
at the same time more compactly arranged. = 

Curt Sacas <Altigyptische Wi usthinstrumente (in the series Der alte Orient 21 Jahrgang) provides 
a very interesting but brief account of the principal varieties of musical instruments in use in Ancient 
Egypt with well-selected illustrations. A large work by the same author is announced. 

Prof. Ranxe of Heidelberg (who is engaged on a new edition of Ersay’s egypten) throws new light 
on the obscure but very ancient and curious ‘snake game,’ which seems to have fallen into disuse in the 
Middle Kingdom. He figures the board and pieces, finds and discusses its name mn and quotes references 
to it and its allies from the Pyramid Texts and the Book of the Dead. Das ultéyyptische Schlungenspiel 
(Heidelberg Acad, Sitzungsberichte 1920). ; 

In various journals the following articles on archaeological subjects occur : as, 

Journal of Egyptian Archaeoloyy. WrxLock Statue of the steward Roy staging the psalm to Ré, in 
New York, Dyn. XVIII, with a second example and a relief of a similar subject, the stela before the singer 
only added as a means of recording the words of the hymu (vt 1): Davies An alubaster sistrum dedicuted 
by King Teta, in the Carnarvon collection, dedicated to Hathor, surmounted by hawk and uraeus, with 
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full discussion of its interesting form (v1 69): REISNER Vote ox the statuette of a blind hurper in the Cuiro 
Museum from a tomb of about Dyn. XI (Garprver adding a photograph of a female harper not blind) 
(vr 117): Newperry 4 glass ehalice of Tuthmosis If, at Munich : enumerates examples of datable early 
glass from Egypt including the mosaic glass pendant of Dyn. XIJ from Dahshtir which is here for the first 
time figured in colour ; the earliest known factories date from the reign of Amenophis III, but the N.W. 
Delta may have been the earliest home of glass making (v1 155): BrackMan d puinted pottery model of a 
granary from the Cotman collection (vi 206): Another statue of u inan numed Roy us worshipper of the 
Sun-god by the Editor, from the Hoskrys and Rider Hacearp collections, the hands in adoration rendered 
in an unusual manner (VI 212). 

Ancient Egypt. Somers CLARKE Vile Boats and other matters, after tracing some changes in the types 
of Nile boats in recent centuries and especially the disappearance of the square sail, deals with the 
persistence of a very ancient type of boat-construction in the modern nafur, and describes the ancient 
methods as revealed in pictured scenes as well as in two original boats of Dyn. XII discovered by 
de Moreay at Dahshtir, the building of a nakar under Mr CLarke’s constant observation by an Egyptian 
boat-builder using traditional methods, references to the figures of ships at Beni Hasan and Deir el-Bahari, 
and the account of the Nile boat in Herodotus 1 96 (1920 2, 40). Perrie in early portrait, note on 
portrait of Smerkhuptah etc. from New York Hist. Soc. Gu. Bull. (1920 18): A Mentuhetep statue, head 
of a remarkable ebony figure from Deir el-Bahari (1920 33): review of Mace and Wixtock The tomb of 
Senebtisi at Lisht (1920 56). W1xtock .Votes on the jewels from Lahun very important, reconstruction of a 
cowrie girdle, the hanging of a pectoral pendant, and a lion-head girdle (1920 74). 

Journal Manchester Eg. and Ur. Soe. Summary of lecture by PETRIE on Scarabs with designs, which 
he concluded were worn by the living as amulets (1917-18 11): Miss Crompton A stamp seal from Egypt, 
limestone seal from Aswan with rude designs of a man and animals (1917-18 59). 

Bull. N.Y. Metropolitan Museum, Wrxstock The Statue of Iny und Rennut fine group of New Kingdom 
with inscriptions, from Asyit (xIv 32): Roprysoy Bust of Herodotus, Roman period, said to be from Benha 
(xIv 171): LytHGor Stutues of the goddess Sekhmet, seven from the Amherst collection, traced back to 
Athanasi at Thebes in 1817 etc. (supplementary Part II of Bulletin Oct. 1919): Lyracorn The Treasure 
of Lahn, very interesting account founded on Perrte’s report in Ancieat Egypt with new illustrations 
and minutely careful restorations (supplementary Part II of Bulletin Dec. 1919): announcement of 
opening of room of Egyptian jewellery (including that from el-Lahtin) in which also are exhibited scarabs, 
necklaces etc. in various inaterials (xv 111). The June and July numbers (xv p. 121 etc.) are chiefly 
occupied with matters cunnected with the fiftieth anniversary of that marvellous and admirably worked 
institution, which makes so wide an appeal to the public. A special show of loan objects was organised for 
the occasion along with those recently acquired. Amongst other recent arrivals from Egypt, either found 
in the excavations or purchased, there are figured a Romano-Egyptian panel portrait The Fiftieth 
Anniversary Exhibition (p. 121), a group of king Sahuré¢ with the divinity of the nome of Coptos (p. 128), 
a splendid diorite sphinx of Sesostris IIT (p. 129), statue of a priest Harbes holding an image of Osiris 
(p. 130) and a sculptor’s model of the ram-head of a deity (p. 131). In July (xv p. 151) A. C. M[acr] The 
Caskets of Princess Sat-Huthor-Iunut describes the careful restoration of two caskets of ivory and ebony 
with inlays of gold, silver, carnelian and glaze, from the Lahti find of jewellery. 

N.Y. Historical Soc. Quarterly Ball. April 1919. Mrs C. R. Winttaus A bronze Jigure of Horus in its 
original mold, Abbott Coll, an interesting waster. 

In the .Lindliche Berwehte, a tine plaster mask of about Dyn. VI from Abusir is figured by BorncuaRDT 
and compared with others of Dyn. V, Mumienmasken aus Gips aus den letzten Zeiten des Alten Reiches in 
cleyypten (XXXVII 267): SCHAFER on a lion’s head in alabaster of the Old Kingdom, and a wooden head of 
Anubis of Dyn. XVIII made in two pieces Zrer Tlerkopfe (XXXVUI 144): BorcHarpt publishes fragments 
of a papyrus from a cartounage of the 2nd cent. B.c. with designs for a sphinx viewed from the front, from 
above and from the side Sphinvzeichuuny eines dgyptischen Bildhauers (XXXIx 105): MOLLER on coloured 
pottery, in vegue in the prehistoric period and again in Dyn. XVIII under the influence of faience, 
Bemalte Tongefusse (XXX1X 217), The palace baleony or window (represented on a Berlin ostracon), which 
showed only the upper half of the king’s person, was apparently introduced by Amenophis IV and thereafter 
was adopted also in the shrines of divinities, SCHAFER Der Koniy im Fenster, ein Beitrag zum Nachleben 
der Kunst von Tell el-Amarnu (Xt 41), a most valuable article. 

Ovientalistis he Literuturwituny. GENNEP and JEQUIER Le Tissage uur cartons reviewed by WRESZINSKI 
‘xx 240.: BogEser Mumiensurye des Neuen Reiches (Leyden) reviewed by RankKE (xx 332): Hatn Catalogue 
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of Egyptian Scarabs ete. in the British Museum reviewed by WIEDEMANN (XX1 91): Bonnet Die cigyptische 
Tracht bis zum Ende des Neuen Reivhes reviewed by WRESZINSKI (XXII 134): note of paper on ancient 
ships read by BusLey before the Schiffbautechnischer Gesellschaft (xxi 138): VoLtBacn Die Chetronomie 
im Alten Agypten suggests that representations of singers and dancers indicate a system of musical 
symbolism or notutiun in the movement of the hands (xxur 1, 129). 

Annales du Sercice des Antiquités de TEgypte. Late sandstone group of two nude children with serpents, 
one male with Egyptian symbol of sun, the other female with moon, uniting Egyptian ideas with Greek : 
Daressy (xv 189). 

Bulletin de UInstitut francais @urchéologie Orientule. JEQUIER Quelgues objets appurtenant au rituel 
funéraire sous le Moyen Empire, rare representations on coffin of Si-Wazyt from Rikkeh—pair of mooring 

gs, pair of obelisks, hoe (all occurring in tomb-scenes of visitations of shrines by the funeral cortége), 
bayt or leveller?, swan (xv 153): JéqcrerR Queue de Taureau insiyne des Rois d’'Egypte the tail worn on 
the royal girdle, not of lion or canine animal, but of bull (xv 165). 





PERSONAL. 


Losses by death during the past two years have been less severe than in 1918. From W. Max M&Luer, 
a man of great talents but hampered by circumstance, who died in July 1919 of heart failure (Or. Lit.-Zeit. 
xx 286) at Philadelphia, more years of good work might have been expected ; but Joseph Orrorp died 
at a ripe age, and Leo Reryiscu, the celebrated Africanist of Vienna, reached the age of 87 before his 
death on Dec. 24, 1919 (cb. xx111 37). 

Obituary notices of Professor L. W. Kina have appeared by H. R. Hain Journul vi. 66, and by 
R. Campbell Taourson J. Roy. As. Soc. 1919 625. 

Dr GraxVILLE sketches the life of Henry Saur (1780—1827) who was British Consul-General in Egypt 
from 1816 to 1827 and made great collections of antiquities ; his name is very prominent in the early 
annals of Egyptological research. He was buried in the now disused English cemetery at Alexandria. 
Bulletin @ Alexandrie N.S. tv 119. 

Of Oric Bates (18831919) a short account is prefixed to the second volume of Hurvurd African 
Studies. An enthusiastic student, first of Libyan archaeology and then of African humanity in general, 
in 1914 he was appointed Curator of African Archaeology and Ethnology in the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University. It can only be hoped that his loss as an energetic explorer uf a neglected field will 
be repaired by the effect of the example which he set to others. 

Mrs Grant WILL1Ms tells us of the Anglo-American enthusiast GLIDDON, and his once popular Chapters 
on Karly Egyptian History, Archaeology etc. published in 1843. A surprising sules’ Record in Bulletin of 
N.Y. Metrop. Mus. xv 88. 

A sympathetic tribute is paid by M. Lacav to the lamented Georges LEGRAIN (1865—1917), and his 
devotion to Karnak. Bornin Paris, educated in the primary schools, trained as an artist and gradually 
drawn to the study of Egyptian archaeology, LEGRaIN began his career in Egypt in 1892, particularly as 
draughtsman and copyist, aud in 1895 was appointed by de Morean to the colossal task of exploration 
and conservation of Karnak, where his energy reaped so great a harvest of discovery. The Director- 
General expresses much regret that although annual reports were issued there has been no systematic 
publication of the completed portions of LeGRaty’s work, and it is evident that he will take steps to remedy 
this state of things so far as it is possible after the death of the responsible excavator. din. du Service 
xix 105. Mcwier adds a bibliography of Legrary’s writings extending from 1887 to the year of his death 
7b. 118. A note on Georges LEGRAIN by Somers CLARKE is printed in Aacteat Eyypt 1920 18. 

An article on the founder of the Reewe Egyptologique, who did brilliant work in Coptic and demotie in 
the ’seventies and early eighties of the last century, is contributed by H. Sorras to that journal, Nouvelle 
Série 1 101 (Lugéne Revillout et le démotiyue). 

Biographical sketches of Gaston MasrEro are contributed by Jéquier to Sphinu (xx1 1), and by 
Cuasstnat, the new editor of the Recueil de Trusaus, to his journal (XXXVI 211) with a portrait of the 
veteran editor with whom its history is so closely bound up. The Reeveil de Truvaux was founded 
by Rove# in 1869 but, partly in consequence of the Franco-Prussian war, the first volume was not completed 
till 1880 under MaspEro. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Iy the account of last season’s excavations given in the July number of the Journal, 
no reference was made to an exceedingly interesting discovery made by M. Lefebvre of the 
Service des Antiquités at Taneh, south of Eshmtinén. In this place, it would appear, there 
was found the mortuary chapel of a certain Petosiris, high-priest of Thoth at Hermopolis. 
A short Greek graffito, which Professor Grenfell, as well as Messrs Edgar and Lefebvre 
assign to the third century B.c., is to be found on one of the columns of the facade, and 
enumerates the names of a number of tourists who came to visit “the tomb of Petosiris.” 
On the other hand, M. Golénischeff, to whom we are indebted for the present information, 
inclines, on the strength of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, to date the monument itself to 
the beginning of the Roman period. The anthropoid sarcophagus of Petosiris was of dark 
wood finely inlaid with incrustations of multicoloured glass; this is now in the Cairo 
Museum. 


Mr N. de G. Davies asks us to call the attention of Curators of Local Museums and 
owners of private collections to the Corpus of Funerary Cones upon which he is engaged. 
Mr Davies would be grateful for any copies or rubbings of inscriptions occurring on this 
curious class of objects. Letters to Mr Davies on this topic should be addressed to the 
office of our Society. 


Professor Peet is engaged upon the publication of the important Mayer Papyri 
preserved in the Liverpool Free Public Museum. These two papyri contain depositions of 
the robbers who forced their way into the Royal Tombs at Thebes towards the end of the 
Twentieth Dynasty. The tomb-robberies at this period gave rise to a series of causes 
célébres of which the records are now scattered over the various museums of Europe. The 
famous Abbott papyrus of the British Museum is the best known example of the series, 
and has been often translated; but there are three other closely related documents in the 
British Museum of which nothing has been made known as yet except a few scraps that 
are to be found in Prof. Spiegelberg’s essay on the juristic system of the Pharaonic times 
published nearly thirty years ago. Professor Peet’s work will contain a very careful hand- 
facsimile of the longer of the two Liverpool papyri, which is of great palaeographic 
importance. The present condition of the document makes it impossible to photograph 
satisfactorily, but the hand-copy was made upon photographic prints and elaborately 
controlled with the original both by Professor Peet himself and by the writer of this note. 
Pap. Mayer B, a short and incomplete document of less interest, will be reproduced in 
cullotype. 

Captain Engelbach, who was an assistant to Professor Petrie in his pre-war excava- 
tions, has been appointed Inspector-General of the Service of Antiquities for Upper 
Egypt. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


I 
MENES AND NARAM-SIN 


Discussion By Dr W. F. ALBRIGHT, Pror. STEPHEN LANGDON, Rev. Pror, A. H. SAYCE, 
AND THE EDITOR 


Reapers of the last number of the Journal but one may have derived a certain malicious amusement 
from the fact that, at the same time as Prof. Peet was criticizing Dr Borchardt’s attempt to date Menes 
between 4510 and 4170 B.c., Dr Albright of the Johns Hopkins University was seeking, on the strength of 
a Babylonian synchronism, to fix the date of Menes at 2950 B.c. This divergence of views shows to what 
extent the chronology of the earlier Egyptian dynasties must still be considered sub judice ; and the Editor 
has felt it his duty (without compromising his own opinions in any way) to lay the columns of the Journal 
open to further discussion on the subject. 

Ina letter written from Cairo on December 26, 1919, Dr Albright states : “While in New York, I had 
the opportunity to examine very carefully one of the alabaster vases carried from Magan by Naram-Sin, 
and inscribed with a statement in cuneiform to this effect. The past week I have devoted mainly to the 
wonderful Egyptian museum here. There is one vase, and one only, which is almost an exact replica of 
the Naram-Sin vase, and it belongs to the Thinite period! The vase in question is Mahasna, no. 18.71], 
and is now in Case A, Room B in the first storey. The material, shape and size are all the same. The 
alabaster vase Abydos, no. 14,448, from the First Dynasty, in an adjoining case (Mus. no. 8054) is very 
similar in shape, but much larger. This is an additional confirmation of great archaeological weight. 

“In my paper (into which, as I was unable to correct the proof, errors may have crept), I was in 
doubt as to the provenance of the sdéméu of Melubha, as malachite is found in the Sinaitic peninsula, and 
was also brought from Punt. But as the mountains between Upper Egypt and the Red Sea, as well as 
those further south, contain a great deal of copper and malachite, it seems evident that Meluhha refers to 
the western shore of the Red Sea, south of Qoggér, the port of Magan = Egypt.” 

Professor Stephen Langdon has had the kindness to send us a few comments on Dr Albright’s letter. 
“The vase-inscription of Naram-Sin which mentions Magan is edited in TuurEav-Danary, Altsumerische 
und Akkadische Kinigsinschriften, p. 164, vase B, The vase from which this inscription was taken was 
lost in the Euphrates, and I did not know that the Metropolitan Museum in New York possesses a vase 
with identical inscription. When Dr Albright wrote his article on Menes he was not aware that Alfred 
Boissier had already published a new inscription of Narém-Sin which mentions a long list of foreign kings, 
among them Mu-nu-um, king of Magan. A land called Mauntum (x1) is known from a tablet in J erusalem, 
end of 25th century, where a certain Basam is called a man of the land Mani‘um, and it is certain that 
this means the land whose capital was a city Janium, named after the ancient Man tum, king of 
Magan, The man who is here called a citizen of the land Magan has appareutly a Semitic name. I am 
inclined to believe that Magan is a province in the region of the Red Sea coast. Nardm-Sin can hardly 
be put earlier than 2850. If you can get Menes down to that date it might be possible to equate hia with 
Manium of Magan. Certainly the latter was a very important king in the minds of the Sumerian and 
Akkadian historians.” 

Last but not least Prof. Sayce has sent us a short article with reference to Dr Albright’s theory. 
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MENES AND NARAM-SIN 
By the Rey. Proressor A. H. SAYCE 


Dr Albright’s proposal to identify Manium, “lord of Magan,” with Menes is not new, The identifica- 
tion naturally suggested itself immediately after the publication of the inscription discovered by M. de 
Morgan at Susa, and it was discussed by Sir Gaston Maspero and myself. But I soon dismissed the idea ; 
in fact, the Babylonian Chronicle subsequently published by Dr King made it untenable. 

What reasons has Dr Albright for asserting that the use by A»sur-bani-pal of the geographical names 
Magan and Melukhkha to denote Egypt and Kush is archaistic? There is no trace of any such use 
in early texts in the case of Magan, and the evidence from the Tell el-Amarna tablets in the case of 
Melukhkha is, to say the least, exceedingly doubtful. It rests upon Dr Knudtzon’s conjecture that in a 
mutilated passage ...... kha\ kites is to be filled up as “[Melukh kha and Ka{si].”. As Dr Otto Weber 
remarks, the soldiers from Melukhkha mentioned in the Tell el-Amarna correspondence might easily have 
been Arabs ; in Gen. x. 14 the Caphtorim are enumerated among the sons of Mizraim. 

As for Magan we are expressly told (W. 4. J. 11, 51. 17) that “the mountain of Magan” was “the 
mountain of copper.” The Egyptians like the rest of the ancient oriental world obtained their copper 
from Sinai, Cyprus, and the Taurus mountains, not from Kush. And as for “the reed (zippatum) of 
Magan,” years ago I already suggested that it was the papyrus, comparing zippatum with the Hebrew 
8éph, both of which may have been borrowed from the same source, and reminding my readers that the 
Gulf of Akaba was called ydim Siph “the papyrus sea” by the Hebrews. It is also years ago that 
I identified the shohum-stone of Gen. ii. 12 with the Assyrian sémtu-stone, with the further suggestion 
that it inight possibly signify “malachite”—a suggestion, however, which I should now retract. In any 
case the Egyptians derived their malachite from the Sinaitic Peninsula and not from Kush. 

Prof. Houmel's identification of Magan with Ma‘an is attractive, but we should have expected the 
Sumerian form to be Makhan rather than Magan (at all events in the later age of the Sumerian 
language) ; a more obvious identification is with the classical Makna, the modern Makna, at the head of 
the Gulf of Akaba. I see no reason for dissenting from Prof. Delitzsch’s conclusions in respect of 
Melukhkha, Hayilah, from which the shoham-stone came, being Khfilah “the desert,” of which Melukhkha 
“ the salt-region” would be the equivalent. 

Dr Albright’s rendering of the passage in the Babylonian Chronicle relating to the conquest of 
Manium is contrary both te the usage of the Assyrian language and to common sense. If the Babylonian 
scribe had wished to write “Mannu the mighty” he would have said ruba dunnu, amelu dannu, or the 
hike, and neither an oriental conqueror nor his historiographers would ever have described his vanquished 
enemy as “the mighty one.” QitSu tksud, it may be added, means “his hand captured”; the general 
sense of * conquering” comes later when the mention of the hand is dropped. This latter point, however, 
is of ttle consequence ; a» Dr Albright very justly points out, Egyptian tradition believed that the reign 
of Menes ended in his being seized and slain by the enemy. 

Dr Albright is very much astray in the position that he assigns to the city of Yarimuta, which is 
coupled in the early texts with Mari, Ibla and Ursu. We now know that Mari was Tell ‘Asha, 3 kilo- 
metres from Der ez-Zor on the Euphrates, while Jensen’s identitication of Urgu with the classica] 
Arsus on the Gulf of Antioch has now been confirmed by the Boghaz Keui tablets (Keilschriftterte aus 
Boyhazkoi, t, U1. Ube. 19, ee. 22), Some time ago I pointed out that Yarimuta is the Armuthia of classical 
geography, and that in the geographical list of Thothmes III the countries of (298) Arsha, (299) Mari, 
B00) Ebb and (301, Qarmatia follow one another, and that as Qarmatia is followed by the names of Umq 
and Aleppo we must see in it the representative of Armuthia. The Iyaruwattas of the Boghaz Keui 
tablets seems to be the same place. 

The chronological question T must leave to others. Before the commencement of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur abont 2500 pe. Babylonian Chronology is wholly uncertain, though there are reasons (which, 


however, are the reverse of convincing) which make ine inclined to put the date of Sargon of Akkad at 
about 3200 B.c. Egyptian chronology I leave to Professor Petrie. 


PS. In the inseription of Naram-Sin referred to ly Prof, Langdon the list of foreign countries con- 
quered by the Babylonian monarch places Magan between Mari (now Tell ‘Asha near Dér ez-Zor), Markhasi 
‘now Merash. and Mardaman Syria; on the one hand and Erech, Umma (now N okha) and Nippur on the 
other, Presumably, therefore, it ovenpied some part of the country between Syria and Babylonia. 
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HATHOR DANCES 
Note BY Mr A. C. MACE 


In Davies-GaRDINER, The Tomb of Amenemhét (p. 96, Dr Gardiner discusses the representation of 
Hathor dances in tomb scenes, and draws the following conclusion : 

‘...after these things the priestesses of Karnak doubtless paraded the town, stopping at one house 
after another in order to bestow upon their owners the blessings of Hathor, as symbolized in song and 
dance. From the eastern bank of the Nile they may have passed over to the Necropolis in the western 
hills, there to accomplish for the dead that which had been accomplished already on behalf of the living.” 

At Hf, where our camp was close to a large modern cemetery, I have frequently seen what I think 
must surely be a survival of this Hathor ceremony. At some interval after a funeral—I am not sure 
whether it coincided with the ruhma or not—a band of singing women used to make procession to 
the cemetery with tambourines and red handkerchiefs. At frequent intervals on the path they would 
stop, form theniselves into a circle, and dance. jumping up and down and heating the tambourines. The 
tune of the chant they sang was as follows : 








—— = eee 
=e — = 


and that of the dance a repetition of the five notes 





A close parallel to this nodern ceremony is shown in RoseLLINt, Moavmenti, Vol. 1m (Moa. Cleili), 
PL XCIX (=WILKrINsoy, Manners and Customs, 1, p. 443), where the women carry palm branches in 
addition to the tambourines. 
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NOTICE OF RECENT PUBLICATION 


The Tomb of Antefoker, Vizier of Sesustris [, und of his wife Senet (Yo. 60). By N. DE Garis Daviss, M.A., 
with a chapter by Aran H. Garpryer, D.Litt. Tlustrated by six plates in colour by Nrva DE GaRIs 
Davies, and by forty-two plates in line and collotype. Thebun Tombs Series: Second Memoir. London, 
George Allen and Uuwin, Ltd., 1920; published under the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Society. 
Pp. 40. 


Published Egyptological records receive a most valuable accession in this new volume of the Theban 
Tombs Series, inaugurated in 1915 with a monograph on the sepulchre of the accountant Amenemhét. 
The subject of this second memoir is in a sense unique, being the only Middle Kingdom tomb known at 
Thebes which retains its wall paintings complete. These latter are moreover in a very fair state of pre- 
servation; the fire which at some time has been deliberately ignited in the tomb, perhaps to purify it for 
new occupants, has done little damage to the decorations beyond modifying the colours. The high social 
position of the original owner, Senet, wife of the Vizier, as well as the laudatory remarks left on the walls 
by many Eighteenth Dynasty visitors (among them the very Amenemhét! whose tomb, perhaps imitated 
from this one iu sore particulars, formed the subject of the preceding memoir) show that we have here a 
quite representative rock-tomb of one of the Middle Kingdom capitals; that it does not display any 
striking superiority to those of the contemporary provincial nomarchs is but a further testimony to the 
power and magnificence of these latter. The quality of the paintings is however shown by Mrs Davies’ 
coloured plates to he of the finest, and the remains of the vreat statue and of the other sculptured stone- 
work are very beautiful. To praise the merits of Mr and Mrs Davies’ reproductions would at this time of 
day be almost an impertinence. The extent to which Mr Davies, with his great knowledge of Egyptian 
taphology, avails himself of the comparative method in coordinating the paintings he describes with those 
of other tombs will fill all readers with admiration. . 

The confusion as to the original ownership of the tomb is not without interest. It seems that although 
it was originally made for Senet, Antefoker was not only shown as associated with his spouse in the chief 
funerary rites, but was also depicted alone in the customary scenes of hunting, killing wild fowl and spear- 
ing fish, At some subsequent time, however, most of the representations of him were carefully deleted— 
by his own wife, Mr Davies thinks. Nevertheless, not one of the Eighteenth Dynasty graffiti ascribe the 
tomb to Senet. Most of them mention it as “this tomb of Antefoker,” one speaks of “this tomb of the 
time of Kheperkeré¢ (Sesostris I),” and two others attribute it to, or to the time of, Queen Sebeknofru, 
Whence comes the association of the tomb with the queen who terminated the XII Dynasty, some six 
reigns later than Sesostris 1? The reasons suggested by Mr Davies (p. 8) and Dr Gardiner (p. 27) hardly 
seem sufficient®. Very little is known about Sebeknofru, or Sebeknefruré‘¢, as she is also called; if some 
dynastic fend raged round her as round the later queen Hatshepsut, resulting in the defacement of her 
representations and those of her ministers after her brief reign, the deletion of Antefoker’s figure and that 
of the king may have led New Kingdom wiseacres to assign the tomb to this queen’s reign. This, however, 
is but a randeia conjecture. Further difficulty is imported by the question whether Antefoker’s “beloved 
wife, Sitsisebek,’? depicted ou the north wall, is to be identified with Senet or is another wifet, 


1 The absence of any titles but that of *-scribe’’ seems to show that he left this yragitu when young, as indeed 
he would be more likely to do than when hedged round with public dignities. 

2 Te., the deletion of Antefoker, leaving Senet predominant, the majestic statue of the latter, the representa- 
tion of a king (named, however, a» Seso-tris I) and the occurrence of a name Sitsisebek. The confusion of 
Khnemhotpe’s tomb at Beni-Ha-an with the “Temple of Cheops” is hardly a close parallel; for Cheops’ 
cartouche oceurs four umes in the long inscription. 

* The clumsiness of this name, **Daughter ot the Son of Sobk,’’ is not necessarily a reason for reading it 
* Daughter of Sisebek* (p. 18): Tbeheve it can be matched in the Middle Kingdom, and it may in any case be com- 
pare l with such late theophorous name-~ as Senpsenmonthis (-* Daughter uf the Son of Month ”), Psensenpelilos, ete. 

+ The demon of confusion is not easily exorcised from this tomb, it would seem; I find it hard to understand 
why the volume is entitled -*The Tomb of Antefoker .. . and of his wife Senet,’ since the editor definitely states 
throughout (c7. pp. 1, 6, 7, 21), that Senet alone was buried there. 
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The most interesting feature of the tomb is doubtless the texts, which are abundant. The speeches 
put into the mouths of the various figures are of a delightful raciness and naturel; the songs of the two 
harpers offer many points of interest; finally there is the large group of graffiti, thirty-six in all, dating 
chiefly from the first half of the XVIII Dynasty. On this valuable body of philological material, together 
with the translations given in the text, I have the following suggestions and comments to make. 


A. THE Format INSCRIPTIONS AND THE SPEECHES. 


It might perhaps have been well to translate these a trifle more literally here and there, in the 
interests of readers who are in the earlier stages of hieroglyphic study and who will wish to further their 
knowledge by comparing the English and Egyptian. It is doubtful if anything is gained by rendering 


passive constructions with active ones, e.g., m3? ndt hr...... in rpti-€ (?) pl. XIV, Englished on p. 17 as “the 
count,..... looking at the New Year's festival gifts”; so also on pp. 11-12 and twice on p. 21. 


P. 4=Pl. XXXVIII. The photograph shows remains of all and hadi = (for which latter ef. 
Pl. XVIII) at the tops of the first two lines. 
P. 12=Pl. V. | S perhaps “striking” birds with the throwing-stick rather than “netting.” 


P. 13. The text reproduced here seems to read: “Come and put (it) down (w%/-tv\ under this 


P.15=Pl. XI. “TI am earning a ‘Heaven bless you’” The facsimile reads m-t wi r rdit du3-tw ni ntr 
“T shall cause them (/7¢., one} to bless me.”—‘Good luck would have befallen me” (hpr bw nr in-¢?). 
Hpr in © seems always to mean “to happen through the agency of” someone, and not “to befall,” which is 
hpr n. Better, perhaps, “I could do some good.” 

P. 16=Pl. X. “Which Sokar melted down with his fingers.” .VS is ‘to model” rather than “melt 
down.” Cf. thnt nbt Pth “glazed-ware which Ptah models,” .Vv, 64 long.7 :can the obscure word after Arst be 
thnt?). The rare word skr, which occurs also, in connection with cults, Séé¢, 1/173, 232, must here be in 
relative Sdmnf parallel with ned-n, wn, nbn. It seems necessary to render this passage: “For thy 
kas! the oil of incense which Ptah has distilled and which the Lady of Punt! has sent; and what the 
(personified) Necropolis has adorned (?) and what Sokar has modelled with his fingers, namely silver, gold, 
lapis, turquoise,” etc. 

P.17=PL XIV. “The New Year's festival gifts from his estate (prf[u?] dt-f)” an interesting illus- 
tration of “New Year's day, when the house is given? to its master,’ Sid¢, I 278, 298; ef, also Buhen, 
Text, p. 71. 

P, 20=PIL XVIII. “Giving worship to Osiris, doing homage to the great god, Lord of the West, on 
the occasion of the solemn pilgrimage of Senet.” The passage certainly means: “Blessing Osiris, doing 
homage to the Great God, Lord of the West, at the Great Forthgoing, by...... Senet.” The “Great Forth- 
going” (prt t) of Osiris was the principal Abydene festival*. 


PU. XVIII, XXII. It is curious that the not uncommon priestly title ie “Staff (7) of the People” 


appears in this tomb as ERS, rendered by Mr Davies (pp. 20, 21) ‘servant of the people.” 


P. 20=Pl. XVIIL. It seems necessary, despite the direction of the signs, to read the passaye over the 
right-hand boat at the bottom from left to right: “ Putting-to-land for the numbering of the @w2 of the 


<= ‘i aoe . 
wryt.” For <= as parts of a boat cf. Lacav, Teertes Religieux, 27,31. The person in the panther-skin is 
oo 


possibly the ‘An-mutef,’ for this officiant is associated with the wryt, Vebsenc, 1378 5. The man on shore 
seems to be saying: “Don’t sink! Make for us!” 

P. 21=PHl. XXII, XXI. [read the horizontal line: “To the West, to the West, to the place wherein 
is desire of thee! [Thou art drawn upon the portable sh]rine (mstpt; by vigorous oxen4, ete....... [O Senet,] 
thou art not gone away dead, thou art gone away alive! Take thy seat upon the throne of Osiris, the 

1 ««Punt?’’ seems quite certain here. * Hardly “ when the house gives.” 
3 See especially Scorer, Die Mysterien des Osiris in Abydos, pp. 24—5. 
4 Restoring [St? tw k hr mstpt in kow wed; ef. Garprver, Notes on Sinuhe, p. 69. 
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ceptre iu thy hand, that thou mayest give commands! to the living!” By a slip Ware, in the middle of 
his passage and on Pl. XIX, is rendered “On” pp. 20, 21, instead of Hermopolis. 
P. 25=PL XXXVI, bottom. The speech of the ieavind man seems to be iriir vty sp 23 [ue fk ms? 
p? wadu: “T shall do very well; see, this wxds-ox has been sent.” 


P. 26=Pl. XXX. “The toilet chamber has rendered thee living” does nut seem a possible translation 
<a * : : : 
of } T suggest emending a2 for f and rendering: ‘what the toilet chamber has done 
a Resas fF ao 


for thee! Thou art alive, etc.” 


B. TE Harpers’ Sones (pp. 24—S= Pll. NNIN, XXVID). 

Khuyt’s song, p. 24=Pl. XXIX. I would suggest the following rendering: * Hail tu thee, Gold! Thou 
hast shown favour as long as thou hast been®. If [ am moderate? in praying to thee I shall find...... as 
the poor man finds (”) power (?7?). Thou knowest, Gold (rh at, Vb. thy time of...... , thy hour of giving 
audience?; thou wilt respond® to what I say to thee—let the Vizier be freed for my sake! Thy nature is 
fair, thy form is seemly®; justice‘ is within thy members, Do thou make to prosper (?)5....... 2? 

Bsa a 
Didumin’s song, pp. 24—5=Pl. XXVII. The entity | a frequently mentioned seems to be not 
«K 


va 

a star but a word meaning “nightfall,” here personified. Cf. Atp m MP ui tp ar “yl “who sets in 
= 

Ma‘nu at the point of nightfall,” Domicney, Temp. Inschr.. 34,10; htp m Cnht in wn _@ A 

or ©} “Thou who settest in ‘Ankhet when it is nightfall,” Leestcs, Todtenbueh, 15. rei hip-f m 


Cnkt nee “he sets in ‘Ankhet at nightfall,” £dfow, 157. CF also ...... in hruw; N pu Wesir, pr m 


ollie \ Jka +s PENS IS. 5.22 who comes forth] in the day; N. is Osiris, who comes forth at 
=" Ps 1761% Compare further the name of the second hour of the night in the dim-Duut 


ih (aay fal |, +H 
as {le KS (va eka) iN SYS FH} ‘ie “Seshat, who protects her Lord.” Mit 


me § seems to be an added epithet; ef. Dyrt-médt-nb & the re of the Ninth Hour. 


Dr Gardiner states (p. 24): “A : aoe ee i 
a i p. 24): “A curions expression “y “pop “A or l 5 IMA, which here 


recurs several times, is perhaps to be read Ninen, and to be understood as an endearing nickname for 
SINAN 

Antefoker.” On this interpretation the first yi is phonetic; but the group is quite unknown to the 

repertory of “syllabic” writings, and it seems difficult to accept this view unless no other is possible. I 


see no reason why this 7-2, being in every case preceded by l » should not be taken as dative “for me.” 
ae F ee © 6) 
The remaining element, written eae YA > » Rit iN al {a palpable error for the preceding) and 
io) 5 = 
; od Ww ; be’ : l b . a2 oye . . : . 
5 » LEI vp. may be a personal name, but in any case it is doubtless primarily the word ‘child,’ written 


1 aI is an error for , i see the old version of this passage Pyr,, 134. 


= Sy 
2 ij ist hardly =*+to praise’? a god. 
=? ° 


— 
3 Hn ‘to order, arrange, subdue,” also «to limit’? (ef. kndti). 4 Sam [med pe, 
> Cf. Late Egn. hos **to answer’? a letter (references Ganprver, Eqn. Hier. Texts, Series I, Part I, p. 9*, note 1). 
6 Taking twt as a writing of turt. * Reading Sm[r] tr t. * Lp-hsb seems sometimes to have this meaning. 


© 


aeeenss 
And‘ Thou Falcon of the Dawn, thou Lion-god of l l aATRO al ” Leitschrist, 39, p. 23. (See 

| . My te aleee aes 
Postscript.) 


1” The sign can hardly have been anythimy else. Cr, the summary form of t on Pl. XNIX; Ah 1s made 
quite differently, . 
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1 1. ae! in the Pyramids alae &) elsewhere, ay se as in the name of Ehnasyeh 
cas : ADDN . awa ie f CA tA X ‘ het eet : : 


and £o a as a personal name! 
On the basis of these rernarkx the song may be rendered somewhat thus :— 
(Title: “The ‘Child’ has? life for my sake.” 

“Heaven grows big with Nightfall, Heaven brings forth Nightfall; Nightfall belongs to her mother. 
The ‘Child’ has health for ray sake; he of whom I speak ‘/)3 has health, the Vizier Autefoker, whom 
Senet hore, has health; the ‘Child’ has life for my sake. O Nightfall. give me my...... and I will give thee 
{thy]....... O Nightfall, benefit my ‘Child’ and I will benefit thy ‘Child.’...... The ‘Child’ has life [for my 
sake]. The Vizier [Antefoker] has health....... I will vo to sleep, I will make? my own body—these my 
breasts, these my...... , these my palms (7?.%, these my fingers, these [my joints] of my back(/).. Thou hast 
not given these my...... tO... Evening arrives, its...... is broken, its cooking-vessel is cloven, it pours 
out the evil I have done. Nightfall belongs to her mother.” 

Khuyt’s song, p. 25=Pl XXVIL T-suygest the following rendering :— 

“16 will describe (*) her arrival. Her arrival is the arrival of a loud-voiced swallow’. Isis, sit thou 
down; I know what will comfort’ thee. I have learnt [that] thy son Horus has fought with his brother 
Séth, and has dealt him? a very grievous wound!’......s0 that...... should not...... which is (7) seen! accord- 
ingly. Mine :?) then, is this. I will cease this, O Isis; my town stays? not for we, wy...... hearkens [not] 
tome. I will....... The face is turned round, the nose turned back, the...... 18 of the neck has been accom- 
plished; Horus is (restored ?} to Isis, not by the gift of him who fought‘?) him. The Sovereign has health, 
and life, the Vizier Antefoker has health, he has life; this ‘Child’ has life for my sake.” 

Ts this Vai or ‘Child’ a reference to Antefoker. or is any other interpretation open? At the risk of 
being thought fanciful I will cite certain lines from Plutarch, without comment: “Some say...... he (the 
child) tumbled (in his fright) into the sea, but that he receives honours for the sake of the goddess (Isis), 
for the Maneros, whom the Egyptians sing about at their feasts. is this child. Others say that the Loy is 
called Palaestinos, or Pelusio The Maneros that is sung about, they relate, first invented music. 
But some pretend “Maneros” is not the name of a person...... a 





C. THe GRaArFitt. 


Nos. 2,3. Gan f su mt pt m haus. Translated “he found it like heaven in its interior.’ The ante- 
cedent of Su is is “tomb” but that of si can be only pt “heaven.” The presence of the dependent pronoun 
85 instead of the simple suffix seems to be a new grammatical datum; it is perhaps used for the avoid- 


1 See Grirrira, Ryland» Pupyri, p. 220, note 14. 

2 In spite of the inversion (for le snb (or xk) n X) this must be the meaning; cf. such names as NLCnh-shnt 
“ Sakhmet is a possessor of life,’” Niawér-R¢, ete. 

5 Reading le ddin gnb. Dd ‘to speak of ” or **name’’ a person as occasionally elsewhere. 

4 Obscure idiom, 

5 Ch sbhh nh Cwi “the hands are clapped (?) for thee,’ Pyr., 743. 

5 Of the first two lines the following seems legible: tnd lets, Ret Start nt mnt 8 dds, St, lins.t, rhd sndm tn, 
is rhn i [tent ?] Che a3 t Hr line sng St, wdies itor wd nf, a common type of error) st? dw wrt ... 

7 Unt (as here), ‘tswallow,”’ is apparently to be distinguished from muré ‘door.’ + pigeon” (so Ermay, Ay. 
Glossar). For Isis in the form of a swallow cf, Prerancu, De Is. et Os., $801. 

8 There is a play here on mné‘swallow,”’ and mnt *‘suttering”’ or (female) sufferer.’’ ,For Sndm mnt, ‘to 
relieve suffering,” cf. Nu, 117/3, dni, 147, Y/15, O18, Hearse Med, TA 9 Im. 

10 Of. “that day on which Horus fought with Seth, when he (here Séth) dealt a wound (m wdt7 St$w) in 
Horus’ face,” Urk., V. 32/7, 15. For ud at?w ‘to deal a wound,” ef. also Urk., V, 67/17; wd whnw “to make a 
bruise (?),’° Evers, 70/1. I know no support for the freyuent rendering ‘dirt’ for St?ic, which is common enough 
in the meaning ** wound,” *‘ bruise’ (cf. Ehers, 70,6, 15, 19. 71/4, 5, 12, 16, 20). 

1 Or ‘which sees” (i.e., the Eye of Horus) or ‘‘ which one sees.”’ 

1 Reading 2b. 18 Btn, De Is. et Os., xvi, trans. King; ef. Herodotus, m1. § 79. 

15 So, apparently, in both graffiti. One of these is probably a copy of the other. If si is to be taken seriously 
it has probably nothing to do with the Late Egyptian possessives t-w, s-w discussed Garpryer, Zeitschrift, 50, 
pp. 114 foll. 
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ance of ambiguity: “he found it like heaven in the latter’s interiur,” e., a» beautiful as the very inside of 
heaven (’). 

No. 38, last line. Htpt-7, though here written as though “his offerings” was meant, often occurs in 
this context as metathetic form of tpht-f “his cavern!” 

No. 36. I read “May Ré¢ and Osiris give thee a thousand....... Z 

Two points in connection with hieroglyphs may be mentioned. («) The vine on its supports, Pl. XV, 
is an excellent interpretation of the sign Tey, determinative of “grapes” and “wine.” (6) Mr Davies’ 
remarks, p. 19, on the bird perching on the top of a ship’s mast as a good omen prompt me to suggest 
that the sign =. b¢h?, may perhaps represent a bird perched on a mast, the oblique lines being ropes 
and the horizontal one the upper spar of the sail. 

BattTiscoMBE GUNN. 

P.S. S81 “nightfall,” discussed on p. 300 above, occurs also in the following passages in the Pyramids: 
“She (ILmt) has borne K. to the yellow(?)-faced, the lord of nightfalls,” 515 (Attim is probably here meant ; 
cf. “Atti, the father of K. in the darkness,’ 605); “K. is B?bii, lord of nightfall,” 516; .Vrt has become 
pregnant with K. at nightfall,” 568, 569. 


With ir-2 iwt8 “I will describe (?) her arrival,” p. 301, may perhaps be compared Pyr., 754 6, where 
ir-dn seems to have the meaning “they say.” 


1 Of Urk., IV, 51/4 and footnote. 
2 cy. the old forms of the sign, Pyr., 287, 1018u, 1059, 1060, 1065, 1877; the form 1909¢ suggests a perch placed 
at the top of the mast (if mast itis), Other old forms, e.g.. Pyr., LOIsb’, 1158, favour this interpretation less. 
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